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EXTRACT 

THE LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT 
EEV. JOHN HAMPTON, 



... - "I give and bequeath my Lands and Estates to the Chancellor, 
Masters, and Scholars of the UnlverBity of Oxford for ever, to have and 
to hold all and singular the said Lands or Estates upon trust, and to ihc 
intents and purposes hereinafter mentioned; that is to say, I will and 
appoint that the Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford for the time 
hcinff shall take and receive all the rents, issues, and profits thereof, and 
(after all taxes, reparations, and necessary deductions made) that he pay 
all the remainder to the endowment of eight Divinity Lecture Sermons, 
to bo CEtablished for ever in the said University, and to be performed in 
the manner follon^ins: 

"I direct and appoint, that, upon the first Tuesday in Easter Term, a 
Lecturer be yearly chosen by the Beads of Colleges only, and by no 
others, in the room a4joining to the Prin ting-House, between tlio hours 
of ten in the morning and two In Iho afternoon, to preach eight Divinity 
Lecture Sermons, the year following, at St, Maiy'i in Oxford, between 
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of the last month in Lcat Term, and the end of the 
tliLra week in Act Terra. 

"Also I direct and appoint, tijat the eiglit Dirinity Lceturc Sermons 
shall be prcaehed upon cither of (he foUoiving Sulyocts ^ to confirm and 
establish the Christian Faitli, and to eonfuto all heretics and schtemalicB 
— upon the divine nutiioiity of the lioiy Seiiptiues ^ upon the authority 
of the writings of the primitive Fathers, as lo tho failh and practice of 
the primitive Church — upon the Divinity of our Lord and Sarionr Jesus 
Christ — upon (he Divinity of the Holy Ghost — upon the Articles of iha 
Christiim Faith, as comprehended in the Apostles' and Nieone Creeds. 

" Also I direct, that thirty copies of tho eight Divinity Lectnro Sermons 
shall be always pdnted, within two months after they arc preached, and 
one eopy shall he given fo the Chancellor of the University, and one copy 
to tho Head of every College, and one copy lo the Mayor of the city of 
Oxford, and one copy to be put Into the Bodleian Library; and tho 
expense of printing them shall bo paid out of the revenue of tho Land or 
Estates given for establishing the Divinity Lecture Sermons; and tho 
Preacher shall not bo paid, nor bo entitled to the revenue, before they are 
printed. 

" Also I dhect and appoint, that no person shall be qnallfied to preach 
tho Divinity Leetare Sermons, imlcsa he hath taken the degree of Master 
of Arts at least, in one of the two Universities of Oxford or Cambridge; 
and that the same person shall never preach Ihe Divinity Lecture 3er- 
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PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISEME^^T 



THE AMERICAN EDITION. 



The work, here offered ti 
the most marlied ott 
edition, though but f 
It is believed tlint its 

ivhicli it discusses p i 
nature than proctica 
ence for tbc aothorit 
which it ia imbued, mnst 



n public, has been rccclvcil with 
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Tor it a cherished place In tlie minds and 
hearts of all who wish well to a sound philosophy, and a pure, anii we 
may add, a real, Christianity. In its more immediate aspect, it is emi- 
nently a «-ork for the present limes; so closely is it connected with the 
higher thinlsing of Iho present gcnerntion, and so boldly and triumphantly 
does it carry the Christian argument through the entire course of recent, 
and especially German, speculation. But rightly viewed, these Lectures of 
Mr. Mansel have a far wider scope than this; for, in unfolding his great 
theme, tito aathor aims to lay the foundations of a sonnd religious philoS' 
ophy in the laws of the human mind, and in the general conditions to 
which it is thereby necessarily subject in the attainment of all truth and 
knowledge; his work therefore belongs, in it» principles and appUcations, 
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Vm ADVBRTISEMEST. 

fo all periods of haraan Inqairy, and is thus invested witli a universal 
interest and a permanent value. 

But without cnlarying upon the general merits of this work, the Pub- 
Ifelicrs have only to mention the single change of any importance, which 
it has undergone in the present reprint. This change is the inmslalion in 
the author's learned Notes — a most valuable portion of his work — of 
the numerous passages fl-om foreign writers, Greek, I^tin, French, and 
German, which in the English edition appear in the original languages. 
It has been thought hest to translate these passages. In order to bring 
rtiem within the reacli of all general readers; and it is hoped that this 
proceeding will be regarded by scholai's with indulgence at least, if not 
with entire approval. 

The translations have been made by Prof. Jons L. Lincoln, of 
Blown University, whose reputation as a scholar is deemed by the Pub- 
lisliers a sufficient guaranty for the execution of the work. It has been 
the translator's endeavor to reproduto the original with as much fidelity 
as possible; atid l<i make only snch departures, even in the form of the 
thought, as the English idiom seemed lo require. The dillicnities belong- 
ing to the task of translating isolated passages fVom so many and so 
different writers, wi!l doobtlcss be best understood by those who are 
most familiar with the languages in which they are written, and with the 
abstruse subjects which tliey discuss. 

An Index of the Aijthors, quoted in the work, has been ako pre- 
pared for the American edition, which will be of great service to readers, 
and will indicate the wide and various range of Mr. Mansel's studies. 

Boston, April 20, JS59. 
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PREF ACE 



THE THIRD EDITION. 



The various Criticisms to which these Lectures have been 
subjected since the publication of the last Edition, seem to call 
for a few explanatory remarks on the positions principally con- 
troverted. Such remarks may, it is hoped, contribute to the 
clearer perception of the argument in places where it has 
been misunderstood, and are al=o required in order to justify 
the republication, with little more than a few verbal alterations, 
of the entire work in its original form. 

On the whole, I have no reason to complain of my Critics. 
"With one or two exceptions, the tone of their observations has 
been candid, hberal, and intelligent, and in some instances 
more favorable than I could have ventured to expect. An 
argument so abstruse, and in some respects so controversial, 
must almost inevitably call forth a considerable amount of 
opposition ; and such criticism is at least useful in stimulating 
further inquu-y, and in pointing out to an author those among 
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10 PREFACE, 

his statements which appear most lo require explanation or 
defoQce. If it has not done more tliun this, it is because the 
original argument was not put forth without much previous 
consideration, nor without anticipation of many of the objec- 
tions lo which it was likely to be exposed. 

At present, I must confine myself to those explanations 
which appear to be necessary to the right appreciation of the 
main purposes of the work, on the supposition that ila funda- 
mental principles may be admitted as tenable. To reargue the 
whole question on first principles, or to reply minutely to the 
criticisms on subordinate details, would require a larger space 
than can he allotted to a preface, and would bo at least prema- 
ture at the present stage of the controversy, while tlic work 
has in all probability not yet completed the entire course of 
criticism which a new hook is destined to undei^o if it succeeds 
in attracting any amount of public attention. 

In the first place, it may be desirable to obviate some mis- 
apprehensions concerning the design of the work as a whole. 
It should be remembered, that to answer the objections which 
have been urged against Christianity, or against any religion, 
is not to prove the religion to be true. It only clears the 
ground for the production of the proper evidences. It shows, 
so far as it is successful, that the religion may be true, notwith- 
standing the objections by which it has been assailed ; but it 
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PREFACE. 11 

cannot by itself convert this admission into a positive belief. It 
only calla for an impartial hearing of the other grounds on 
which the question must be decided. 

When, therefore, a critic objects to the present argument, 
that " the presence of contradictions is no proof of the truth of 
a system ; " that " we are not entitled to erect on this ethereal 
basis a superstructure of theological doctrine, only because it, 
too, possesses the same self-contradictions ; " that " the argument 
places all religions and philosophies on precisely the same 
level;" — he merely charges it with accomplishing the very 
purpose which it was intended to aceomplish. So far as cer- 
tain difficulties are inherent in the constitution of the human 
mind itself, they must of necessity occupy the same position 
with respect to all religions,— the fiilse no less than the true. It 
is sufficient if it can be shown that they have not, as is too often 
supposed, any peculiar fore« against Christianity alone. No 
sane man dreams of maintaining that a religion is true because 
of the difficulties which it involves; the utmost that can rea- 
Eonuhly be maintained is that it may be true in spite of them. 
Such an argument of course i-equires, as its supplement, a 
further consideration of the direct evidences of Christianity ; 
and this requirement is pointed out in the concluding Lecture. 
But it formed no part of my design to exhibit ia detail the 
evidences themselves; — a task which the many excellent 
works already esisting on that subject would have rendered 
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12 PREFACE. 

wholly unnecessary, even if it could liave been satisfactoriiy 
accomplished within the limits of the single Iiccture wiiieh 
alone could have been given to it. 

But granting for the present the main position of these Lec- 
tures, namely, that the human mind inevitably and by virlue 
of its essential ccmstitution, finds itself involved in self-contra- 
dictions whenever it ventures on certain courses of speculation ; 
it may be asked, in the next place, what conclusion does this 
admission warrant, as regards the respective positions of Fmth 
and Reason in determining the religious convictions of men. 
These Lectures have been charged with condemning, under 
the name of Dogmatism, all Dogmatic Theology ; with cen- 
suring " the exercise of Reason in defonce and illustration of 
the truths of Revelation ; " with including " schoolmen and 
smnts and infidels alike "in one and the same condemnation. 
Such sweeping assertions are surely not warranted by anything 
that is maintained in the Lectures themselves. Dogmatism 
and Rationalism are contrasted wiih each other, not as em- 
ploying reason for opposite purposes, but as employing it in 
extremes. The contrast was naturally suggested by the his- 
torical connection between the Wolfian philosophy and the 
Kantian, the one as the stronghold of Dogmatism, the other of 
Rationalism. The religious philosophy of Wolf and his fol- 
lowers, whose system, and not that of either "schoolmen or 
saints," is cited as the chief specimen of Dogmatism, was 
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founded on the asaumptJon that philosophical proofs of theolt^- 
ical doctrines wei'e absolute!^/ necessary in aU cases, "He 
mdnfained," says a writer quoted in the Notes, " that philos- 
ophy was indispensable to theology, and that, together with 
biblical proofs, a mathematical or slrictiy demonstrative dog- 
miiticai system, according (o the principles of reason, was 
absolutely necessary." Dogmatism, as thus exemplified, is 
surely not the use of reason in theology, but its abuse. Unless 
a critic is prepared to accepi, as legitimate reasoning, Cane's 
demonstration of the Trinity, cited at p. 232 of the present 
volume, or the more modem specimen of the same method 
noticed at p. 51, he must surely admit the conclusion which 
these instances were adduced to prove; namely, tliat the 
methods of the Dogmatist and the Rationalist are alike open to 
criticism, " in so far as they keep within- or go beyund those 
limits of sound tliought which the laws of man's mind, or the 
circumstances in whicli he is placed, have imposed upon him." 

All Dogmatic Theology is not Dogmatism, nor all use of 
Reason Rationalism, any more than all drinking is drunken- 
ness. The dogmatic or the rational method may be rightly or 
wrongly employed, and the question is to determine the hmils 
of the legitimate or illegitimate use of each. It is expressly as 
extremes that the two systems are contrasted: each is described 
as leading to error in its exclusive employment, yet as being, in 
its utmost error, only a truth abused. If reason may not be 
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14 PEEFACE. 

used without restriction in the defence any more fliyn in the 
refutation of religious doctrines ; if ihei'o arc any myattries 
of revelation which it is our duty to believe, though we 
cannot demonstrate them from philosophical premises, — this 
is sufficient to show that the provinces of Fiuth and Reason 
are not coextensive. But to assert this is surely not to deny 
that the dogmatic method may he and has been rightly used 
within cerlain limits. The dogmatism whicli is condemned 
is not system, hut tJie extravagance of system. If syste- 
matic completeness is made the end which the theologian is 
bound to pursue, at every cost; if whatever is left obscure 
and partial in revealed truth is, as a matter of necessity, to 
be cleared and completed by definitions and inferences, cer- 
tain or uncertain ; if the declarations of Scripture are in 
all cases to be treated as conclusions to be supported by 
philosophical premises, or as principles to lie developed into 
philosophical conclusions, — then indeed Dogmatic Theology 
is in danger of degenerating into mere Dogmatism, But 
it is only the indiscriminate use of the method which is 
condemned, and that not simply as an employment of reason 
in religious questions, but as an employment beyond its just 
limits. And if, in citing instances of this misuse, it has 
\)een occasionally necessary to point out the errors of writers 
whose names are justly honored in the Church, and whose 
labors, as a whole, are entitled to the reverence and grati- 
tude of posterity, I wish distinctly to stale, that the censure, 
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KucTi as it is, reaches only to the points directly indicated, 
by reference or quotation, and ia not intended to apply further. 

■\\hit then 1 the practical le on winch iht, c Lectures 
are designed to teach concerning the n^ht u^e of rcj^on in 
religious queitiotis' and what are the juit Liaims of i i i 
=oiiable faith is dislingm hed from i Mini cicdulity' In 
Ihe hr-t place it is ol-iious that if tieie i= ii y object 
nhitevei of nhith the hirnnn mind is unihle to form i 
c'car and distinct conception the imbihlj equallj di quih 
fits «s for proving oi di pioTing i gnen docti ne m ill 
ca.es in which euth i conception i an indispensable eoid 
tion of the aigumrnt II for etampk ve can torm no 
po ilive notioi of the Satire ot bod a= in Infinite Being 
^\a a e not cut tied cithei to demon trite the mjafeiy ot 
the Trinity as i nteessarj propeity of that Kature, or to 
leject it 13 neces=irilj mcon latent therewith feuch mys- 
teries elciily belong not to Re^^on but to Faith and the 
preliminary inquiry which distinguishes i rea omblc from 
an unreasonibli- belief mu'it be diiected not to the premi es 
by which the doetime can be proved or disproved as rev 
sonable or unreTson-»ble but to the niture ot the authority 
on wl ich it reaf= as levelled or unrepealed The hi f 
■. mmiry of Chri^tnn Evidences contained m mj <on lud- 
nij, L LtQic^ aid other v\hch might be id Id to them ue 

1 See bclon", p. 214. 
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16 PREFACE. 

surely sufficient to form an ample field for the u>e of lici-ori. 
even in regard to those mysteries which it cannot dup<(h 
examine. If to submit to an authority winch can =tand the 
test of such investigations, aod to believe it when it tells 
us of things which we are unable to investigate, — if this 
he censured as a blind credulity, it is a l.lindne'-s which m 
these things is a better guide than the opposite quality ao 
justly described by the philosopher as " the sharp-sigUtedness 
of little souls," 



In the second place, a caution is needed ( 
kind of evidence which reason is competent to furnish witliin 
the legitimate sphere of its employment. If we have not 
such a conception of the Divine Nature as is sufficient for 
the a priori demonstration of religious truth, our rational 
conviction in any particular case must be regarded, not as a 
cerfainiy, but as a prohaUlity. We must remember the Aris- 
totelian rule, to be content with such evidence as the nature 
of the object-matter allows. A single infallible criterion of 
all religious truth can be obtained only by the possession of 
a perfect Philosophy of the Infinile. If such a philosophy 
is unattainable ; if the infinite can only be apprehended under 
finite symbols, and the authority of those symbols tested by 
finite evidences, — there is always room for error, in conse- 
quence of the inadequacy of the conception lo express com- 
pletely the nature of the object. In other words, we must 
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PREFACE. 17 

r,.Imit that human reason, thougli not inortkless, is at least 
fallible, in dealing with religious questions; and that the 
pi-obaljility of error is always increased in proportion to the 
partial nature of the evidence with which it deals. Those 
who set up some one supreme criterion of rehgious truth, 
their " Christian consciousness," their " rehgious intuitions," 
their " moral reason," or any other of the fiivoritc idols of 
the subjective school of theologians, and who tre:it with 
contempt every kind of evidence which does not harmonize 
with tliis, are especially liable to be led into error. They 
use the weight without the counterpoise, to the imminent 
peril of tlieir mental equilibrium. This is the caution which 
it was the object of my concluding Lecture to enfoi-cc, prin- 
cipally hy means of two practical rules ; namely, first, that 
the true evidence, for or against a religion, is not to bo found 
in any single criterion, but in tlie result of many presump- 
tions examined and compared together; and, secondly, that 
in proportion to the weight of the counter-evidence in favor 
of a religion, is the probability that we may be mistaken in 
supposing a particular class of objections to have any real 
weight at all. 

These considerations are no less applicable to moral than 
to speculative reasonings. The moral faculty, though fur- 
nishing undoubtedly some of the most important elements 
for tbe solution of tJie religious problem, is no more entitled 
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18 PREFACE. 

than any other singlu pi-iiiciple of thfc human mind to he 
accepted as a sole and hulfiL-ient cnteiion. It is true that io 
our sense of moral ohhgation we owe our primary concep- 
tion of God as a moral Governor ; and it is aho true that, 
MOre man left solely to a priori presumptiona in forming 
111! estimate of the nature and attributes of God, the moral 
sense, as being that one of all human facuUies whose judg- 
ments are least dependent on experience, would furnish the 
principal, if not the only eharacteristics of his highest con- 
ception of God But here, as elsewhere, the original pre- 
sumption is modified and coiTected by subsequent experience. 
It is a fact which experience forces upon u«, and which it is 
useless, were it possible, to disguise, that the representation 
of God after the model of the highest human morahty which 
we are capable of conceiving, is not sufficient to account for 
all the phenomena exhibited by the course of His natural 
ProTidence. The infliction of physical suffering, the per- 
misaion of moral evil, the adversity of the good, the prosperity 
of the wicked, the crimes of the guilty involving the misery 
of the innocent, the tardy appearance and partial distribution 
of moral and religious knowledge in tlie i^orld, — these are 
facts which no doubt are rpcondlable, we know not how, with 
the Infinite Goodness of God ; but which certainly are not 
to be explained on the supposition that its sole and sufficient 
typo is to be found in the finite goodness of man, "What 
right, then, has the philosopher to assume that a criterion 
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PREFACE. 19 

whii.-h admits of so many cxi;t>ptio[is in tlie facts of Dature 
may be applied, witliout qualificatign or exception, lo tlie 
statements of revelation? 



The assertion that human morality < 
ponl and relati\e element ind cinnot, in its hi^hi, t mini 
festation be regirdfd i^ i compLte mejoure of tlit ab uluto 
Goodness of God has betn condemned hj one ciilie i 
" rank Occami m, ' and contrasted with llie teaching of 
' tint marvelloufly profound ciutious, and temperate thinker, 
Bishop Butler it has been denounced by another, of a \ery 
difF-'rent school, as 'destiucti\e of heiitliful raoril p rtep 
tion ' That the doctnne in quealion, instead of bein^ op 
posed to Butltr, is directly taken from him, may be aeen by 
any one who ^*ill take the trouble to lead the extrict from 
tin, Analnqy quoted it \ 211 Lut it la of little imj orfmte 



> It IS in lact the votr roTerte tf Ibc doclnne U5ualh attributed lo 
Occam wliieli admits of no dietmttlon between iljsolnte and relative 
moniht} but maintains that as all distinction of right and ivron^ 
depends upon obedience or disobcditnce to a higher autLoiitj there- 
fore tlie Dnine Nature miiat bo moralh indifferent and all good and 
tMl the result of Cods nrbitrtu7 \\ill Tho abOTe assertion on the 
other hand e\presslv listingul&hes absolnte from relative morality 
and res"r*l3 human \ii-tuo and lire as eomhimng an eternal and a 
temporal element — llio one an absolute principle gronnded in the Im 
milt ibk nature of God tlio other a relaUve api lication dependent 
npon the created eonelitution of humin n turc Lut I m 1 > no means 
euro that the Invincible Doctor his been quite fau-1) dealt with in 
Hug matter 
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\^ ulit iitlwitj in piiun 1 wtiiiie! if it « 1! nit 
Itself sfind tlit test of 'jmnd ciitiei'.m The idmission, th\t 
1 divine command maj, undci ceitiin circumstance justify 
"Ui act wliidi mould net be ju tiiiable without it, js con- 
demntd hy ^ome critics as holding out an ai iilable excuse 
foi lay crime committed under anj circumstincts If God 
can suspend o i any o p occasion, the ordimry ol li^itions 
of morditj Jiow it i^ 1 1 el are ne to knfw wiiLther 
any ciimiml may not equally claim a dn ne 'anction foi his 
ciimt 1* Now 1 here i^ m the pie ent inatancL, the sup- 
po ed exceptions are ei.pie sly tiled Os tupirmtu al ones 
analogous to the miraculous euspen ion of (he oidinaiy liws 
of natuie, this objection either proves too much, or jro^e 
nothing it oil If 'we bLlie\e in the po sibihtv of a supci 
n itui i! Providence at all, we may al=o beheve tint God is 
abli- to luthcnticite IIis oi\n mi son hj pioper ti dfncPa 
The objection Iia no spec al relation lo quctions ot moial 
duty It may be a htd in like manner, how we are to 
diatmguish a Irue irom i fi\ e prophet, or a preacher sent 
!j God from one acting on his own re ponaibibly The 
posaibihly of a spcciil dmne miaaion of any kind will of 
course be denied by those nho ifjfct the supernatural allo- 
g ther but this denial removes the question into an enfirrly 
different proline of inquiry where it has no irlaton to aii; 
peculiar infalhbdity supposed to attach to th monl it t on 
abo^ e the other faculties of the human mind 
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Those who believe, with the Scriptures, that the Almighty 
has, at cerlaiii times in the world's history, manifested Him- 
self to cerl^Q nations or individuals in a supernatural man- 
ner, distinct from His ordinary government of the world by 
the institutions of society, will scarcely be disposed to admit 
the assumption, that God could not on such occasions justify 
by His own authority such acts as are every day justified 
by the authority of the civil magistrate whose power is dele- 
gated from Him. To assert, with one of my critics, that 
upon this principle, "the deed which is criminal on earth may 
bo praiseworthy in heaven," is to distorts the whole doctrine 
and to beg the whole question. For we must first answer 
the previous inquiry : Does not a deed performed under such 
circumstances cease to be criminal at all, even upon earth? 
The question, so far a^ moral philosophy is concerned, is 
simply this : Is the moral quality of right or wrong an attri- 
bute so essentially adhering to acts as acts, that the same act 
can never vary in its character according to the motives by 
which it is prompted, or the drcumstances under which it 
is committed ? If we are compelled, as every moralist is 
compelled, to answer this question in the negative, we must 
then ask, in the second place, whether the existence of a 
direct command from the supreme Governor of the world, 
supposing such a command ever to have been given, is one 
of tiie ciicumstances which can in any degree affect the char- 
acter of an act. On this question, to judge merely by the 
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conflicting sfalements on oppojile aidc-:^, men wIiojc moral juil^;- 
menls are equally trustwortliy may differ one fi-om anolhcr ; 
but that very difference is enough fo sliow that the moral 
reation is not by itself a sufficient and infallible oracle on 
Bucli questions. The further inquiry, whether such a com- 
mand has ever, as a matter of fact, been given; and how, 
if given, it can be distinguished from counterfeits, is one 
which does not fall within the proi ince of moral philosophy, 
in itself or in it? relation to theology. The philosopher, as 
such, can at most only pi-epai'e the way for this inquiry, if 
he can succeed in showing that there is nothing in the moral 
reason of man which entitles it to pronounce on a priori 
grounds, that such a command is absolutely impossible. 

It remains to make some remarks on another of (he opin- 
ions maintsuned in the following Lectures, on which, to judge 
by the critiei=ms to which it has been subjected, a few words 
of explanation may be desirable It haa been objected by 
reviewers of very opposite schools, that to deny to man a 
knowledge of the Infinite is to make Revelation itself impos- 
sible, and to leave no room for evidences on which reason 
can be legitimately employed. The objection would he per- 
tinent, if I Iiad eier maintained that Revelafion is or can 
be a dii-eet manifestation of the Infinite Nature of God. 
But I have constantly asserted the very reverse. In Rev- 
elation, as in Natural Religion, Grod is represented under 
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finite conceptions, adapted lo finite minds ; and the evidences 
on which the authority of Revclalion rests are finite and 
comprehensible also. It ia true that in Revelation, no lesa 
(hart in the exercise of our natural faculties, there is indi- 
rectly indicated the existence of a liigher and more ahso- 
lute truth, which, m it cannot be grasped by any effort of 
human thought, cannot be made the vehicle of any valid phil- 
osophical criticism. But the comprehension of this higher 
truth is no more necessary, either to a belief in the contents 
of Kfvelalion or to a reasonable examination of its evi- 
dences, than a conception of the infinite di^ i^iliility of mat- 
ter is ncces';ary lo the cliild hefon' il can learn lo walk. 

But it i 1 great mistake to suppose, as some of my critics 
have luppo (,] that if the Infinite is an object, is inconceiva- 
ble therefore the hngm^e which denotes it is wholly without 
meaning and the corresponding state of mind one of com- 
plete quiescence A negative idea by no means implies a ne- 
gation of all mental activity,^ It implies an attempt to think, 
and a failure in accomplishing the attempt. The language 
by which such ideas are indicated is not lite a word in an 
unknown tongue, which excites no corresponding affection in 
the mind of the hearer. It indicates a relation, if only of 
difference, to that of whicii we are positively conscious, and 
a consequent effort to pa^s from the one to the oiher. This 

I Sco Sir \V. Ilamillon's Discussions, p. 602. 
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is the case even with those more obvious negations of thought 
which arise from the union of two iticongruous finite notions. 
We may attempt to conceive a space enclosed by two straight 
lines; and it is not till after the effort has been made that 
we become aware of the impossibility of the eoneeplion. And 
it may frequently happen, owing to the use of language as 
a substitute for thought, that a process of reasoning may be 
carried on to a considerable length, without the reasoner being 
aware of the essentially inconceivable character of the ob- 
jfcls denoted by his terms. Tliis i'i especially likely when 
the negative character of the notion depends, not, as in (he 
above instance, on the union of two attributes, wliich can- 
not be conceived in conjunction, but on the separation of 
those which cannot be conceived apart. We can analyze in 
language what we cannot analyze in thought; and the pres- 
ence of the language often seri'es to conceal the absence 
of the thought. Thus, for example, it is impossible to con- 
ceive color apart from extension ; an unexfended color is 
therefore a purely negative notion. Yet many distinguished 
philosophers have maintained that the connection between 
these two ideas is one merely of association, and have argued 
coneeraing color apart from estenaion, with as much confi- 
dence as if their language represented positive tliought. The 
speculations concerning the seat of the immaterial =oul may 
be cited as another instance of the same kind. Forgetting 
that, to human thought, position in space and occupation of 
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Space are notions essentially bound together, and that neither 
can he conceived apart from the other, men have carried on 
various elaborate reasonings, and constructed various plausi- 
ble theories, on the taeit assumption that it is possible to 
assign a local position to an unextended substance. Yet, 
considering that extension itself is necessarily conceived as 
a relation between parts exterior to each otlier, and that no 
such relation can be conceived as an ultimate and simple 
element of things, it would be the mere dogmatism of igno- 
rance to assert that a relation between the extended and the 
unextended is in itself impossible ; though assuredly we are 
unable to conceive liow it is possible. 



It is thus manifest that, even granting that all our posi- 
tive consciousness is of the Finite only, it may still be pos- 
sible for men to speculate and reason concerning the Infinite, 
without being aware that their language represents, not 
thought, but its negation. They attempt to separate the 
condition of finiteness from their conception of a given object ; 
and it is not fill criticism has detected the self-contradiction 
involved in the attempt, that we learn at last that all human 
efforts to conceive the infinity are derived from the conscious- 
ness, not of what it is, but only of what it is not.* 

! A exilic in the Natbmal Bevifw is of opinion that "relative appre- 
hension is always and necessarily of two terms together;" and "if 
of the finite, then also of the infinite." This ia true as regards the 
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Whafever vJue miy he tnchcl n different p«jchoIog 
jcil theories to th'it initintt or ieeliiig of our ii'iture win h 
compel u" to believe in the eiibtenct. ot the Infinite it is 
(,Ieii that ''o long -je it remains a mere in^tmct or feeling 
il cumol be employed for ihe purpose of theological cnti 
Li m The commumcation ol mental phenomena from min 
to man must always be made in the form of thoughts con 
veyed through the medium of language So long as the 
unbeheTer can only aay I feel that thi doctiine is lal e, 
but I (.annot s'xy wlij ^o long is the behe^er can only 
retort I feel !lat it is true but T tan gi^e no reason for 
my feeing — thire i= no common grounl on wl i(.h either 
cm hope to influence the other So long Tb a man o rel gio i 
IS a matter of ftehng only the feeling whatever may be its 
influence oa himself form* no basis of ailment for or against 
the trulh of what he beheve Put a soon as hp inter 
piet hi feelings into thought and i OLceds to mike th 
thou£;hts the instrumenta of cnlicum constructive or de«truL 
tive he It bound to submit them to ihe $ame logical criterii 
to whch hp hini'^eif lubiect" the rel g on on wh ) 1p is 
commtuting In this relition it mitters not what m^y be 

incnnin^ of the word but bj no means a? regards the concept on of 
tbo corrcapo d na; olj t If extenlel to ftie latter il Bliould n cou 
61 teijcy be a> erted that the concertion of that which f' conceivable 
involves also Ibe concepHon of that whub is in onrei a? le thit the 
eonscionsness of an'vthins is also a conic onsness of noil Ing that ll o 
intuition of space and tune la likewise an intuition of the absence of both 
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the clnnefer of our ffdig fi (he infimle piovided our 
conception cannot be txhihitol nitiiout betri^ n<; it own 
inherent weakness by ifca own eelt-uintradiction'; Tlial suth 
IS the case with thit philosojhiLal conception of tl Absolute 
aid liihnite nhiLh ha= prevoilcl in aimo'it every philosophy 
ot note, from Parmetiid to Hegel it !uo been thi* aim of 
these Lecture" to show If a critic maintains that philos 
ophy notwithstanding its past failures may poasibly here 
after succeed in bringing the infaiiite withui the gra^p of 
reason we maj be pprmitfed to doubt the asstrtion until 
the task has been actually accomplished. 

The d^tinction bctw en sfeculativt, and reguhtive trilh 
wh (.h has alyj been a ^ood deal mi apprehended la oni, 
which follows inevitably from the abandonment of the phi 
loaophy of the Absolute If human tliou^t cannot be 
traced up to an absolutely first pnneiple of all knowledge 
and all exi lence if our hi^heat attainable truths bear iLe 
mark of subordination to something higher and oaattaina^ 
ble — it follow if we flTf, to a t <jr hik ve at all tlut our 
practice and belief muat be ba'icd on prnuile whi h do 
not satisfy all the requiremcnta ot the speculatiie r ^--in 
But it should be remembered Uiat this dislin ton h not 
peculiar to the evidences of religion It is shown that in 
all dLporfments of human knowlelge alike — in tie hva 
of thought, m the moTemeut of our hmbs, in the perception 
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of our senses, the truths which guide our practice cannot i)e 
reduced to principles which satisfy our reason ; and tliat, if 
religions thought is placed wnder the same restrictions, this 
is hut in strict analogy to the general conditions to which 
God has subjected man in his search after truth. One half 
of the rationalist's objections against revealed religion would 
fall to the ground, if men would not commit the very irra- 
tional error of expecting clearer conceptions and more rigid 
demonstrations of the invisible things of God, than those 
which they are content to accept and act upon in all the 
concerns of their earthly life. 

The above are all the explanations which, sn far as I can 
at present judge, appesu" to be desirable, to obviate probable 
misapprehensions regarding the general principles advocated 
in these pages. Had I thought it worth whOe to enter info 
controversy on minute questions of detail, or to reply to 
misapprehensions which are due solely to the inadvertence 
of hidividuaJ readero," I might have extended these remarks 



lA wrilet in the Christiaa Obsenvr has actually mistaken tlic posi- 
tions against vfhith the author is contending for those which he main- 
tains, and on the strength of this mistake ba»i blundered through several 
pages of vehement denunciation of the monstrous consequenoea whith 
follow tram the assumption that tlie philosophical conception of the 
absolnte is the true conception of God. The absolute and the infinite, 
ho iclls us (in opposition to She Lectiirev M !), "ai-e names of God 
nnknown to the Scriptures;" "The conception of infinity ie plainly 
negative ; " " tlie absolute and Infinite, as defined in the Lectures after 
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to a considerably greater length. For the present I shall 
content myself wit!i only two t'uifher obner^ations; one on 
a single sentence, the language of which, having been mis- 
interpreted in more than one quarter, may perhaps need 
a brief explanation ; the olber on a matter affecting, not 
the literary merit of these Lectures, but the personal hon- 
esty of their author. 

T p 6 h w 

"What kd Ab Bgisha H 

wh h d all 

^^ ma p di h w 

n b h ea iila I Ab 



what 19 essential to religion and what Is not." Hatl he loolicd a 
time at the page wtiicli he quotes, ho would have seen that this 
of rationalism alone. 
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and Infinite is an object of human conception at all, this, 
and none otlier, is tlie conception required." 

Tliis passage has been cenairred hy more than one critic, 
as iavolying ike skeptical admission that a false conclusion 
can be logically deduced from true premises. The conclud- 
ing words may explain the real meaning. The whole ail- 
ment is designed to show that to speak of a conception of 
the Absolute implies a self-contradiction at the outset, and 
that to reason upon such a conception involves ab initio a 
yiolation of the laws of human thought. That reasoning 
based on this assumption must end by annihilating itaelf, is 
surely no very dangerous concession Xo the skeptic. Suppose 
that an author had wrillun such a sentence as the following: 



"A circular parallelogram must have its opposite sides 
and angles equal, and must also be such that all lines drawn 
from the centre to the circumference shall be equal to each 
other. The conclusion is absurd ; but the reasoning is unas- 
sailable, supposing that a circular parallelogram can be con- 
ceived at aU." 

Would such a statement involve any formidable conse- 
quences either to geometry or to logic ? 

only to say a few words on a question of fact, 
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involving one of the most serious accusations that can be 
biwught against tlie cliaraottr of an author. A writer in 
the Rambler, to whom in other respecta I feel indebted for 
a liberal and kindly appreciation of my labors, has qual- 
ified his favorable judgment by the grave charge that the 
"whole gist of the book" is borrowed without acknowledg- 
ment from the teaching of Dr. Newman, as a pr«acher or 
as a writer. Against a charge of this kind there is but one 
po^ible defunce. No obhgation was acknowledged, simply 
because none existed. I say (hif, assuredly with no inten- 
tion to speak slightingly of one whose transcendent gifts no 
differences should hinder me from acknowledging ; but be- 
cause it is necessary, in justice to myself, to state exactly 
the relation in which I stand towards him. Dr. Newman's 
teaching from the University pulpit was almost at its close 
before my connection with Oxford began ; his parochial 
sermons I had very seldom an opportunity of hearing. His 
published writings might doubtless have given me much 
valuable assistance; but with these I was but slightly ac- 
quainted when these Lectures were first published ; and the 
little that I knew contained nothing which appeared to bear 
upon my ailment. This is but one out of many deficinn- 
des, of which I have been painfully conscious during the 
progress of the work, and which I would gladly have endeav- 
ored to supply, had circumstances allowed me a longer time 
for direct preparation. 
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The point, indeed, on whieli the E«viewer lays die most 
efress, b one in wiiich there was little room foi' originality, 
either in myself or in my supposed teacher. That Reve- 
lation is accommodated to the limitalions of man's faculties, 
and is primarily designed for the purpose of practical reli- 
gion, and not for those of speculative philosophy, has been 
said over and over agsun by writers of almost every age, 
and is indeed a truth so obvioUs that it might have occurred 
independently to Jmo t any number of Ihmkers Doubt- 
less there la i > truth however tnt*. anl obMcus which 
may not assume i new and btnk ng a. feet m the handii cf 
a great ind onginal writer and m this aa in other respects, 
a belter acquaintance with Dr Newman s wotks might have 
liuffbt me a 1 ettet mode of evpressm^ miny arguments to 
wl 1 h m\ onn iinguage miy lia^e d>ne but imperfect jus- 
iRc El en at this late hour I am tempted to ubjoin as 
1 conduiion to the e observations one p-i aige of singular 
be^utj and truth of which, had I known it carher I would 
gUllj have aiatlel myself as pointing out the true spint 
in which mquine like thcie should be pur ued and the 
practical le "^n whi h tbey are designed to tcich 

" And should any one fear lest thoughts such as these 
should tend to a dreary and hopeless skepticism, let him 
take into account the Being and Providence of God, the 
Merciful and True; and he will at once be relieved of 
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his anxiety. All is dreary till we believe, what our hearts 
tcil us, tliat we are slibjecls of Hi* Governance : ntiihinjf 
is dreary, all in'ipires hope and trust, directly we under- 
stand that we are under His hand, and that whatever 
comes lo us i'J from Him, as a method of discipline and 
guidance. What is it to us whether the knowh*dge He 
gives us he greater or Ivt,?.. if it be He who gives it? 
What is it to us whether it he exact or vague, if He bids 
us trust it? Wliat have we to care whether we are or are 
not given to divide subafance from shadow, if He is train- 
ing us heavenward by means of either? Wliy should we 
vex ourselves to find whether our deductions are philo- 
sophical or no, provided they are religious? If our sent.es 
supply the media by which we are put on trial, by which 
we are all brought together, and holil inlercourse with each 
other, and are disciplined, and are taught, and enabled lo 
benefit others, it is enough. We have an instinct within 
us, impelling us, we have external necessity forcing us, to 
trust our senses, and we may leave the question of their 
substantial truth for another world, 'till the day break, and 
the ,=li:idow3 Hee away.' And what is true of reliance on 
our aeiiBC-. is tiue of all the information which it has 
. God to vouchsafe to us, whether m nature or in 



grace, ' 
Oxford, Fi^mari/ ISfft, IS-JJ. 

1 Unisersily Sefinims, p. 351. 
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nion to all hnman (OQccptione ol the Inhnib- — Both reprebenta- 
tion, equally imperffect as speculative truths, and bolh equally nee 
essarv as rcguljtivo — Imperfections in the conception of General 
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neither philosophiLally necessary nor emptaudly nmicrsal , and 
hence it is not entitled to supersede all other representations- 
It IS innpplieahle to tbe phenomena of mind and onl\ partially 
available in relation to those of matter — Conception of Mirac 
nloHB Agency, as suhordinate to that of fepeeial Proyidenee — no 
sufBcient ground either from philosophy or ftom expericuLe lor 
asserting that miracles are impossible — Comparioon bttnecn Iho 
opposite conceptions of a mu^Ie, as an exception to a law, or m 
4« 
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the result of a higher laiv— both thi-ia comvpt oni nre 
tjvpl^ impfrfi,it Ijut tht firmer i= prcftrible ag e. re^iilitu 
— Summiir) of Conrtnaions — parallel difflcuIUes must exist 
ologj and m Philosophy— trac ^alue and pro^mte of R<aso 
Utinntjhoth 



LECTURE VII. 

Philosophical parallel continued with regard to the supposed moral 
objections to Christian do-tnnes —Error of the moral theory of 
Kant —Moral con* ciions how far i ereasarj and truslworthv how 
far contingent and fallible ^parallel In (his respect between moral 
and mathemillcal sc ence as based on Ibe formal condition of e\ 
periente- posfilbhn of corr pon !ln^ errors in both —Human mo 
railty not absolute bat relative —The Moral Law cannot bo con 
cened as an absolute principle apart from its tempoial mamfoita 
tlons — paiallel m the idea of Time and its relations — Moralit> 
as conceived bj ua necessarily ctntalns a human and positive ele- 
ment and therefore cannot be the minsure of ihc Absolute Nature 
ot God —Application of tho above inntlplea to Christ an Theologj 
— The Atcnimont — wcalcn«ES of the sn] poaid moral objections to 
this doctrine — such objections eq^uallj applicable to any concciiabla 
scheme of Dime Prondenci — Predestmat i n and Free Will — Pre- 
dt tination as a determination of the Abiolute Mind, ii spocu 
latively mronceivable and therefjre caimot bo knonn to be incom 
patible with human Freedom — parallel In this respect between Pre 
de Wnation in Thcolo„T and Ciusation In Philosophy —Eternal Pun 
1 hmint — rashness and I^Tiorance of rationahit critldams of this 
doctrne-— the difficulties o( tie docirini arc not peculiar to Theol 
ogy but common to all Philosophy and belong to tha cenersl 
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problem of the existence of Evil at all, which is itself but a sa1)or- 
dinate case of the universal impossibility of conceiving tlie eoexlst- 
enco of the Infinite with the Finite. — Contrast between illegitimate 
and legitimate mode of reasoning on evil oad its punishment — 
illustrations to be derived ftom analogies in the course of nature 
and in the constitntion of the human mind. — Estenslon of the 
argument from analogy to other religious doctrines — Original Sin 
^Justification by Faith — Operation of Divine Grace. — Limits of 
the Moral Reason. — Conclusion, 182 
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Eight ase of Reason in religious questions — Reason entitled lo judge 
of a Religion in respect of its evidences, as addressed to men, but 
not In respect of its correspondence with philosophical conceptions 
of tbo Absolute Nature of God. — Ho one faculty of the hnman 
rnlnd is entitled to exclusive preference as the criterion of religious 
trnth — the true criterion is to be found in the general result of 
many and various Evidences — practical neglect of this rule by dif- 
ferent vfriters. — Compirativo value of internal and external evi- 
dences of religion, the former as negative, the latter as positive.— 
Cautions as rcquiiile in the use of the negative argument from in- 
ternal evidence — external and iniemal evidence can only be esti- 
mated in coiyuncllon with each other. — Distinction between the 
proper and improper use of the Moral Sense in questions of relig- 
ious evidence. — Application of this distinction to fScts recorded in 
Snered Histui^. — Analogy between physical and mora! laws as re- 
gaxde miraculous interventions. — Probable and partia! character of 
the moral argument ; error of supposing it to be demonstrative 
and complete ; possibility of mistakes in ite application. -— General 
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snmmarT of Chri tian Fvidbncuh — altLrnativo in the ci e of thtvr 
rej(A,ticn — ( hrist B ttioliin^ either ivholh diune oi wholly human 
— Impo Bibiiit} of an eclectic Chnstiaoitj — Volne of the a prvtii 
prcsiimpt on againat miraeles — nothing gamed m point of probabil 
ity b} a partial rcjcttion of the supemitural — Chtiotanitj r^ardel 
aa a Ecrelat on must be accepted wl oUi or oot at all — Spccn 
lative difiKultIca in religion form b part of oar probation — anal 
ogy between moral and inlellectaal temptations — deneral result of 
an cuammation of the Lmuts of Reb^loua Thougl t — Theology 
not a speeulatire ncit ite nor n the course of progressive develop 
ment — Ciutions needed in the treatment of rtllglona knowledge 
as regulative — thi3 -view doc& not Eolio dilh u]tie>i but tnh hows 
whj they are Insolable — Initance ot the nitlect of this cunt on in 
Archbishop King's rule ol seripturc mtcrpietation as regards the Duma 
Attributes —No explanation posoible nt those diffleultics which ailse 
fiom the universal law. of human thought — such difficulties are inher- 
ent in our mental constitution, and form part of our trainmg and 
disciphne durmg this hte — The office of Philosophj is not to give 
ill a knowleil^e of the absolute na,ture of God, but to teach u« to 
know ourseh es and the limits of our faculljes — Conclusion, J04 
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EXAM INEZ). 



LECTURE I. 



Dogmatism and Eationalism are the two extremes be- 
tween which religious philosophy perpetually oscUlatea. 
Each represents a system fi-om which, when n.ikedly and 
openly announced, the well i-egulated mind almost instinc- 
tively shi'inka back; yet which, in some more or leas 
specious disguise, will be found to underlie the antagonist 
positions of many a theological controversy. Many a 
man who rejects isolated portions of Christian doctrine, 
on the ground that they are i-epugnant to his reason, 
would hesitate to avow broadly and unconditionally that 
re;ison ia the saprewe arbiter of all religious truth ; 
though at the same time he would find it hard to point 
out any particular in which the position of reason, in rela- 
ti')n to the tmths which he still retains, difiers from that 
which it occupies in relation to those which he rejects. 
And on the other band, there are many who, while tliey 
would by no means construct a dogmatic system on the 
assumption that the conclusions of reason may always be 
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made to coincide with tliose of revelation, jet, for want 
of an accurate distinction between tliat which is witbin 
the province of human thought and that which is beyond 
it, are accustomed in practice to demand the assent of the 
reason to positions which it is equally incompetent to 
affirm or to deny. Thus they not only lessen the value 
of the service which it is capable of rendering within its 
legitimate sphere, but also indirectly cotmtenance that 
veiy intrusion of the human intellect into sacred thiags, 
which, in some of its other aspects, they so strongly and 
BO justly condemn. 

In using the above terras, it is necessary to state at tlie 
outset the sense in which each is employed, and to eman- 
cipate them from the various and vague associations con- 
nected with their ordinary use, I do not include under 
the name oi Dogtnaiiam the mere enunciation of religious 
truths, as resting upon authority and not upon reasoning. 
The Dogmatist, as well as the Rationalist, is the con- 
structor of a system; and in constructing it, however 
much the materials upon which he works may be ^ven by 
a higher authority, yet in connecting them together and 
^exhibiting tlieir systematic form, it is necessary to call in 
the aid of human ability. Indeed, whatever may be their 
actual antagonism in the field of religious controversy, the 
two terms are in their proper sense so little exclusive of 
eacii other, that both were ori^nally employed to denote 
the same persons ; — the name Dogmatists or nationalists 
being indifferently ^ven to those medical theorists who 
insisted on the necessity of calling in the aid of rational 
principles, to support or con-ect the conclusions furnished 
by experience.!^' A like signification is to be found in 
the later language of philosophy, when the term Dogma- 
tists was used to denote those piiilosophers who endeav- 
"> Niimbcvs witliin lirackcts riifur to Notes at the close of tlic volume. 
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ored to explain the phenomena of experience by means of 
rational conceptions and demonstrations; the intelligible 
world being regarded as the counterpart of the sensible, 
and the necessary relations of the foi-mer as the principles 
and ground of the observed facts of the latter. I^' It is 
in a sense analogous to this that the term may be most 
accurately used in reference to Theology. Scripture is to 
the theological Dogmatist what Experience is to the philo- 
sophical. It supplies him with the facts to which hia 
system has to adapt itself. It contains in an unsystematic 
form the positive doctrines, wliich further inquiry has to 
exliibit as supported by reasonable grounds and connected 
into a scientific whole. Theological Dogmatism is thus 
an application of j-eaaon to the support and defence of 
preexisting statements of Scriptore. I^) Rationalism, on 
the other hand, so fer as it deals with Scrij.tui-e at all, 
deals with it as a thing to be adapted to the independent 
conclusions of the natural reason, and to be rejected 
where that adaptation cannot conveniently be made. By 
Hationcdum, without intending to limit the name to any 
single school or period in theological control ei-sy, I mean 
generally to designate that system whose final test of 
truth is placed in the direct assent of the human con- 
sciousness, whether in the form of logical deduction, or 
moral judgment, or religious intuition ; by whatever pre- 
vious process those fiiculties may have been raised to 
their assumed dignity as arbitrators. The Rationalist, as 
such, is not bound to maintain tiiat a divine revelation of 
religious ti-uth is impossible, nor even to deny that it has 
actually been given. He may admit the existence of the 
revelation as a fact : he may acknowledge its utility as a 
temporary means of insti-nction for a ruder age : he may 
even accept certain portions as of universal and permanent 
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authority.'*) But lie assigns to some superior tribunal 
the riglit of determining what is essential to religion and 
what is not : he claims for himself and his age the privi- 
lege of accepting or rejecting any given revelation, wholly 
or in pait, according as it does or does not satisfy the con- 
ditions of some higher criterion to bo supplied by the 
human consciousness. '•■> 

In relation to the actual condition of religious truth, as 
communicated by Holy Scripture, Dogmatism and Ration- 
aliam may be considered as severally representing, the one 
the spirit which adds to the word of God, the other that 
which diminishes from it. Whether a complete system of 
scientific Theology could or could not have been given by 
direct revelation, consistently with the esisting laws of 
human thought and the purposes which Revelation is de- 
signed to answer, it is at least certain that such a system 
is not given in the Revelation which we possess, but, if it 
is to exist at all, must be constructed out of it by human 
interpretation. And it is in attempting such a construc- 
tion that Dogmatism and Rationalism exhibit their most 
striking contrasts. The one seeks to build up a complete 
scheme of theological doctrine out of the unsystematic 
materials furnished by Scripture, partly by the more com- 
plete development of certain leading ideas ; partly by ex- 
tending the apparent import of the Revelation to ground 
which it does not avowedly occupy, and attempting by 
inference and analogy to solve problems which the sacred 
volume may indeed suggest, but which it does not directly 
answer. The other aims at the same end by opposite 
means. It strives to attain to unity and completeness 
of system, not by filling up supposed deficiencies, but by 
paring down supposed excrescences. Commencing with a 
. theoi-y of the purpose of a revelation and 
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the form wliich it ought to assume, it proceeds to remove 
or reduce all that will not liai'monize with this leading 
idea ; aometimes explaining away in the interpi-etation that 
which it accepts as given in the letter ; sometimes denying, 
on a priori gi'ounds, the genuineness of tJiis or that por- 
tion of the sacred text; sometimes pretending to distin- 
guish between the eevei-al purposes of E.evelation itself, 
and to determine what portions are intended to convey 
the elements of an absohite religion, valid in all countries 
and for all ages, and what must be regarded as relative 
and accidental features of the divine plan, determined by 
the local or temporal peculiarities of the individuals to 
whom it was fii-st addressed. 

The two methods thus contrasted may appear at first 
sight to represent the respective claims of Faith and Rea- 
son, each extended to tliat point at which it encroaches on 
the domain of the other. But in truth the contrast be- 
tween Faith and Reason, if it holds good in this relation 
at all, does so merely by accident. It may be applicable 
in some instances to the disciples of the respective systems, 
but not to the teachei-s; and even as regards the former, 
it is but partially and occasionally tme. The disciples of 
the Rationalist are not necessai-ily the disciples of reason. 
It is quite as possible to receive with unquestioning sub- 
mission a system of religion or philosophy invented by a 
human teacher, as it is to believe, upon the authority of 
Revelation, doctrines which no human reason is competent 
to discover. The so-called fl-eethinker is as often as any 
other man the slave of some self-chosen master; and many 
who scorn the imputation of believing anything merely 
because it is found in the Bible, would find it hard to give 
any better reason for their own unbelief than the ipse dixit 
of some infidel philosopher. But when ive turn fi-om the 
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dJBcipies to tlic toachei-s, .iiiel look to llie origin of Dogma- 
tism and liationalism us Rj'stems, we fiuil both alike to be 
the products of thought, operating in diffoi-ent waye upon 
the same materials. Faith, projierly so called, is not con- 
structive, but receptive. It cannot supply the missing por- 
tions of an incomplete system, though it may bid us remain 
content with the deficiency. It cannot of itself give har- 
nioHy to the discordant voices of reli^ous thought ; it 
cannot reduce to a single focus the many-colored rays into 
which the hght of God's presence is refracted in its passage 
through the human soul ; though it may bid us look for- 
ward to a time when the ejes of the blind shall be opened, 
and the eiis of the deaf shill be unstopped;^ when that 
apparent discoid shall bt known but as the echo of a half- 
heard concert, and those dn erging rays shall be blended 
once more m the puie wliite light of heaven. But Faith 
alone cannot suggest any actual solution of oui- doubts: it 
can offer no definite reconciliation of apparently confiicting 
truths; for in order to accomplish that end, the hostile ele- 
mcnts must be csamincd, compai-ed, accommodated, and 
joined together, one with another ; and such a process is 
an act of thought, not of belief. Considered from this 
point of view, botli Dogmatism and Rationalism may be 
regarded as emanating from tlie same source, and amenable 
to the same piinciples of criticism ; in so far as they keep 
within or go beyond those limits of sound thought which 
the laws of man's mind, or the cii-cumstances in which he 
is i>Iaeed, have imposed upon liim. 

In fact the two systems may bo considered as both aim- 
ing, though in different ways, at the same end ; that end 
being to produce a coincidence between what we believe 
and what we think; to remove the boundary which sepa- 
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rates the comprehensible from the incomprchonsible. The 
Dogmatist employs reason to prove, almost as imich as the 
Rationalist employs it to disprove. The one, in the char- 
acter of an advocate, accepts the doctrines of revealed 
religion as conclusions, but appeals to the reason, enlight- 
ened, it may be, by Revelation, to iind premises to snpport 
thorn. The otiicr, in the character of a critic, draws his 
premises from reason in the first instance ; and, adopting 
these as his standard, either distorts the revealed doctrine 
into confoi-mity with them, or, if it obstinately resists this 
treatment, sete it aside altogether. The one strives to lift 
up reason to the point of view occupied by Revelation : 
the other strives to bring down Itevolation to the level of 
reason. And both .ilike have prejudged or negiectccl the 
previous inquiry, — Ai'e (here uot definite and discernible 
limits to the province of reason itself, whether it be exer- 
cised for advocacy or foi- criticism ? 

Thus, to select one example out of many, the revealed 
doctrine of Christ's Atonement for the sins of men hn 
been alternately defended and assailed by some such argu- 
ments as these. We have been told, on the one hand, that 
man's redemption could not have been brought about by 
any other means'^': — that God could not, consistently 
with his own attributes, have suffered man to perish unre- 
deemed, or have redeemed him by .any inferior sacrifice CI : 
— tliat man, i-cdeemed from death, must become the soi^v- 
ant of him who redeems him; and that it was not meet 
that he should be the servant of any other than God 1^1 : 
— that no other sacrifice could have satisfied divine jus- 
tice 1^'; — that no other victim could have endured the 
bui-den of God's wrath, l^f*' These and similar arguments 
have been brought forward, as one of the gre.ttest cf 
their authoi's avows, to defend tlie teaching cf the Citl 
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olie Faith on the ground of a reasonable necessity/. C^^! 
While, on the other hand, it has been argued that the 
revealed doctrine itsalf cannot be accepted as literally 
ti'ae; because we cannot believe that God was angry, and 
needed to be propitiated I '3) : — because it is inconsistent 
with the Divine Justice that the innocent should suffer for 
the sins of the guilty '^^h — because it is more reasonable 
to believe that God freely forgives the offences of his crea- 
tures f-i) ; — because we cannot conceive how the punish- 
ment of one can do away with the guilt of another, l^^' 

I quote these arguments only as specimens of the method 
in which Christian doctrines have been handled by writers 
on opposite sides. To examine them more in detail would 
detain me too long from my main purpose. I shall not 
therefore at present consider whether the conclusions actu- 
aliy ai'rived at, on the one side or on the other, are in 
themselves reasonable or unreasonable, orthodox or hereti- 
cal. 1 am concerned only with the methods respectively 
employed, and the need of some rule for their employ- 
ment. May reason be used without restrictiou in defence 
or refutation of religious doctrines ? And if not, what ai-e 
the conditions of its legitimate use ? It may be that this 
man has defended, on reasonable grounds, none but the 
most essential articles of the Christian Faith : but has he 
pointed out any rule which can hinder the same or similar 
reasoning from being advanced by another in support of 
the most dangerous errors ? It may be that that man has 
employed the test of reasonableness, only in the refutation 
of opinions concerning which the church has pronounced 
no positive judgment : but has he fenced his method round 
with any cautions to prevent its being used foi- the over- 
throw of Christianity itself? If we can find no other 
ground than the arbitrarj' will of the man himself, why he 
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should stop short at tbe particular point ■wliiuii ho lias 
chosen, we may not perhaps condemii the tenets of the 
individual, but we may faiiiy charge Lie method with the 
consequences to which it logically leads us. 

Thtis, we find a late lamented writer of our own day, 
and at that time of our own church, defending the doc- 
ti-ine of the Incarnation of Christ, on the metaphysic^al 
assumption of the i-eal existence of an abstract humanity, 
"This," he tells us, "is why tlie existence of haman 
nature is a thing too precious to be eun-endered to the 
subtleties of logic, because, npon its existence depends 
that real manhood of Christ, which renders him a co- 
partner with ourselves." And again : « To the reality 
of this work, the existence of that common nature is 
indispensable, whereby, as the children were partakera of 
flesh and blood. He Himself took part of the same. Else, 
how would the perfect assumption of humanity have con- 
sisted with His retaining that divine personality which 
it was impossible that He should sun-ender? Smce it 
was no new pereon which Ho took, it can only have been 
the substratum, in which pcraonality has its existence." d^) 
In this case, our belief in the undcniablo truth of tho 
doctrine defended may dispose us to oi erlook the ques- 
tionable character of the defence. But if we aro in- 
clined for a moment to acquiesce in this unnatural union 
of motaphyaical premises and theological conclusions, we 
are recalled to om-selves by the recollection of the fearful 
consequence whicli Occam deduces from tho fame hypoth- 
esis, of the assumption by Christ of a "substratum in 
which personality has its existence;" — a consequence 
diawn in language which we shudder to read, even as 
it is employed by its author, merely for the purpose of 
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reducing to an absurdity the piiiiciples of liis .iiitago- 
niets. 11") 

There is an union of Philosophy with Religion in which 
eaoh contributes to the support of the other ; and there 
is also an union which, uudcr the appearance of suppoit, 
docs but undermine the foundations and prey upon the 
life of both. To which of these two the above argument 
belongs, it needs but a bai'e statement of its assumption 
to detei-mine. It tells us that our belief in the doctrine 
of God manifest in tlie flesh, indispensably depends upon 
our acceptance of the Realist theory of the nature of 
universal notions. Philosophy and Theology alike pro- 
test against such an outrage upon the claims, both of Eea- 
son and of Revelation, as is implied in this association 
of one of the most fundamental traths of the Christian 
Faith with one of the most questionable speculations of 
mediaeval metaphysics. What does Theology gain by 
this employment of a weapon which may, at any moment, 
be turned against her? Does it make one whit clearer 
to our understandings tliat mysterious two-fold nature of 
one Christ, very God, and very Man ? By no means. It 
was a truth above human comprehension before ; and it 
remains a truth above human comprehension still. We 
believe that Christ is both God and Man; for this is 
revealed to us. We know not how He is so ; for this is 
not revealed ; and we can learn it in no other way. The- 
ology gains nothing; but she is in danger of losing every- 
thing. Her most precious truths are cut from the anchor 
which held them firm, and cast upon the waters of philo- 
sophical speculation, to float hither and thither with the 
ever-shifting waves of thought. And what does Philos- 
ophy gain ? Her just domains are narrowed, and her free 
limbs cramped in their onward course. The problems 
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whicli she has a native right to sift to tlie uttermost, are 
taken out of the field of fi-ee discussion, and fenced about 
with religious doctrines which it is heresy to call in ques- 
tion. Neither Christian truth nor philosophical inquiry can 
be advanced by such a system as this, which revives and 
sanctifies, as essential to the Catholic Faith, the forgotten 
tollies of Scholastic Realism, and endangera the cause 
of religion, by seeking to explain its greatest mysteries 
by the lifeless forms of a worn-out controversy. " Wliy 
seek ye the living among the dead? Christ is not here."^ 

But if the tendency of Dogmatism is to endanger the 
interests of religious truth, by placing that which is divine 
and unquestionable in too close an alliance with that which 
is human and doubtful. Rationalism, on the other hand, 
tends to destroy revealed reli^on altogether, by oblit- 
erating the whole distinction between the human and the 
divine. Rationalism, if it retains any portion of revealed 
truth as such, does so, not in consequence of, but in defi- 
ance of, its fundamental principle. It does so by virtually 
declaiing that it will follow reason up to a certain point, 
and no further ; though the conclusions which lie beyond 
that point are guaranteed by precisely the same evidence 
as those which fall short of it. We mij select a notable 
example from the writings of a gi'eat thinket, who hai 
contributed, perhaps, more than any other person to give 
a pJiilosophical sanction to the rationaJizmg theories of 
his countrymen, yet from whose epecuHtive pimcijks, 
rightly employed, might be extracted the best antidote 
to his own conclusions, even as the body of the scorpion, 
crushed upon the wound, is said to be the best cure for 
its own venom, 

Kant's theory of a I'ational religion is based upon the 
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assum|ition tliitt the sole purpose of I'eligion must bo to 
give a divine eauction to man's moral duties. 'i^l lie 
maintains that there can be no duties towai-ds God, dis- 
tinet from those which we owe towards men; bnt that 
it may be necessary, at certain times and for certain per- 
sons, to give to moral duties the anthovity of divine com- 
mands. 1^*) Lot us iiear then the philosopher's rational 
explanation, upon tliis assnmption, of the duty of Prayer. 
It is a mere superstitious delusion, he tells us, to consider 
prayer as a sei-vice addresied to God, and as a means of 
obt.Mning His favor. 1*1 The true pmpose of the act 
is not to alter or affect in any way God's relation towards 
us; but only to quicken our own moral sentiments, by 
keeping alive within us the idea of God as a moral 
Lawgiver, l^^l He, therefore, neither admits the duty un- 
conditionally, nor rejects it entirely; but leaves it optioniil 
with men to ado]>t that or any other means, by which, 
in their own particular case, this moral end may be best 
promoted; — as if any moral benefit could possibly ac- 
crua fi'om tlie habitual exercise of an act of conscious self- 
deception. 

Tlic origin of such theories is of courae to be traced to 
that morbid horror of what they are pleased to call Anthro- 
pomoi-])hism, which poisons the speculations of so many 
moilem philosophei-s, when they attempt to bo wise above 
wh:it is wiitten, and seek for a metaphysical exposition of 
God's nature and attributes. <^> Tiiey may not, foi-sootli, 
tliiuk of the unchangeable God as if He wore their fellow 
inr.n, influenced by human motives, and moved by human 
supplications. They want a truer, a juster idea of the 
Deity as He is, than that under which He has been pleased 
to reveal Himself; and they call on their reason to fimiish 
it. I'ools, to dream that ii>r,n can esca]ie from himself, that 
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liuman reason can draw auglit but a human portrait of 
God ! They do but substitute a marred and mutilated 
linjuttnity for one exalted and entire : they add notliing 
to theii- conception of God as He is, but only take away 
a part of their conception of man. Sympathy, and love, 
mid fathoi'ly kindness, and foi^iving mercy, have evapo- 
I'ated in the crucible of their philosophy ; and what is the 
taput mortuum that remains, but only the sterner features 
of humanity exhibited in repulsive nakedness ? The God 
who listens to prayer, we are told, appears in the likeness 
of human mutability. Be it so. What is the God who 
does not listen, but the likeness of human obstinacy? Do 
we nsci-ibe to him a fixed purpose ? our conception of a 
pui-pose is human. Do we speak of Him as continuing 
unchanged? our conception of continuance is human. Do 
we conceive Him as knowing and determining ? what ai'e 
knowledge and determination hut modes of human con- 
sciousness? and what know we of consciousness itself, 
but as the contrast between successive mental states? 
But our r.ational philosoj>hor stops shoi-t in the middle 
of his reasoning. He strips off from humanity just so 
much as suits his purpose; — "and the residue thereof 
he maketh a god ; " ^ — less pious in his idolatry than the 
carver of the graven image, in that lie does not fall down 
unto it and pray unto it, hut is content to stand oiF and 
reason concerning it. And why does he retain any con- 
ception of God at all, but that he retains some portions of 
an imperfect humanity? Man is still the residue that is 
left ; dejjrived indeed of all that is amiable in humanity, 
bat, in the darker features wiiich remain, still man. Man 
in his purposes ; mnn in his inflexibility ; man in that re- 
lation to time from which no philosophy, whatever its pre- 
1 Isaiali xliv, 17. 
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tensions, can wholly free itself; pui-suing with indomitable 
resolution a preconceived design ; deaf to the yeamin" 
instincts which compel his creatures to call upon him, (23) 
Tet this, forsooth, is a philosophical conception of the 
Deity, more worthy of an enlightened reason than ttie 
human imagery of the Psalmist : « The eyes of the Lonl 
ai-o over the righteous, and His eare are open unto their 
prayers," ^ 

Surely downright idolatry is' better than this rational 
worship of a fragment of humanity. Better is the super- 
stition which sees the image of God in the wonderful 
whole which God has fashioned, than the philosophy 
which would carve for itself a Deity out of the remnant 
which man has mutilated. Better to realize the satire of 
the Eleatic philosopher, to make (rod in the likeness of 
man, oven as the ox or the horse might conceive gods 
in the form of oxen or hoi-ses, than to adore some halt- 
hewn Hermes, the head of a man joined to a misshapen 
block. (^1 Better to fill down before that marvellous com- 
pound of hnman consciousness whose elements God has 
jdned together, and no man can put asunder, than fo stri]i 
reason of those cognate elements which together fiirnish 
all that we can conceive or imagine of conscious or per- 
sonal existence, and to deify the emjitiest of all abstrac- 
tions, a something or a nothing, with just enough of its 
human ori^nal left to form a theme for the di&]>utations 
of philosophy, bat not enough to furnish a single gromul 
of appeal to the hnman feelings of love, of reverence, and 
of fear. Unmixed idolatry is more religious than this. 
Undisguised atheism is more logical. 

Throughout every page of Holy Scripture God reveals 
himself, not as a Law, but as a Pereon. Throughout the 
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brerwith and height and depth of human couscioasnes.?, 
Poreoiiiility manifests itself under one condition, that of a 
I'ree Will, influenced, though not Coerced, by motives. 
And to this consciousness God addresses Himself, when iic 
adopts its attributes as the image under which to repi-esont 
to man His own incomprehensible and ineffable natui-e. 
IJoubtlcss in tliis there is much of accommodation to the 
i\eiiknoss of man's Acuities ; but not more than in any 
otlier representation of any of the divine attiibntcs. By 
iv-hat right do we say that the conception of the God who 
hears and answers pi-ayer^ is an accommodation, while that 
of Ilim in whom is no variableness nor shadow of tuj-ning^ 
is not so? By what right do we venture to rob the Deity 
of half His revealed attributes, in oi'der to set up the other 
lialf, which rests on precisely the same evidence, as a more 
absolute revelation of the truth? By what right do we 
enthrone, in the place of the God to whom we pray, an 
inexorable Fate or unmutable Law? — a thing with less 
than even the divinity of a Fetish ; since that may be at 
least conceived by its worshipper aa capable of bemg 
oft'ended by his crimes and propitiated by his supplica- 
tions? 

Yet surely there is a principle of truth of which this 
]ihilosophy is the perversion. Surely there is a sense in 
which we may not tliink of God as thougli He were man ; 
as there is also a sense in which we cannot help ao tliinkino- 
of Him. When we read in the same nan-ative, and almost 
in two consecutive verses of Scripture, " The Strength of 
Israel will not iie nor repent ; for He is not a man that He 
siionld i-epent;" and again, "The Lord repented that He 
had made Saul king over Israel : " ' we are imperfectly con- 

1 I'sidm Ixr. 3; St. James v. 10. = St. James i. 17. a i Sam. xv. 39, 35. 
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scions of an appeal to two different principles of represen- 
tation, involving opposite sides of tlie same truth ; we feel 
that there is a true foundation for the system which denies 
human attributes to God ; though the supei-sti'uctnre, which 
has been raised upon it, logically involves the denial of His 
very existence. 

What limits then can we find to determine the legiti- 
mate provinces of tliese two opposite methods of reli^ous 
thought, each of which, in its exclusive employment, leads 
to en-ors so tatsi; yet each of which, in its utmost error, 
is but a truth abused ? If we may not, with the Dogma- 
tist, force Philosophy into unnatural union with Revelation, 
nor yet, with the Rationalist, mutilate Revelation to make 
it agree with Philosophy, what guide can we find to point 
out the safe middle course ? what common element of both 
systems can be employed to mediate between them ? It is 
obvious that no such element can be found by the mere 
contemplation of the objects on which religious thought 
is exercised. "We can adequately criticize that only which 
we know as a whole. The objects of Natural Religion 
are known to us in and by the ideas which we can fonn 
of them; and those ideas do not of themselves constitute 
a whole, apart from the i-emaining phenomena of conscious- 
ness. We must not examine them by themselves alone : 
we must look to their origin, their import, and their rela- 
tion to the mind of which they are part. Revealed Relig- 
ion, again, is not by itself a direct object of criticism : first, 
because it is but a part of a larger scheme, and that scheme 
one imperfectly comprehended ; and secondly, because Rev- 
elation implies an accommodation to the mental constitu- 
tion of its human receiver ; and we must know what that 
constitution is, before we can pronounce how for the accom- 
modation extends. But if partial knowledge must not be 
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trented as if it were complete, neither, on the other hand, 
niiiy it be identified with total ignorance. The false humil- 
ity which assumes that it can know nothing, is often as 
dangerous as tlie false pride which assumes that it knows 
everything. The provinces of Reason and Faith, the limits 
of our knowledge and of our ignorance, must both be 
<;learly determined : otherwise we may find ourselves dog- 
matically protesting against dogmatism, and reasoning to 
prove the worthlessnesa of reason. 

There is one point from which all religious systems must 
start, and to which all must finally return ; and which may 
therefore furnish a common ground on which to examine 
tlie principles and pretensions of all. The primary aiid 
proper object oj" criticism is not Itdigion, natttrai or re- 
aled, hit the human mind in its relation to lldigion. If 
the Dogmatist and the Rationalist have heretofore con- 
tended IS combat mts, each beating the air in his own 
p )siti >n, without being able to reach his adversary; if 
th( J 'h'w e been prevented from taking up a common 
eiound of contioiersy, because each repudiates the fun- 
(1 imentil assumptions of the other; that common ground 
mult be sought in another quarter; namely, in those laws 
an 1 piocesset, of the )iuman mind, by means of which both 

like accept and elaborate their opposite systems. If liu- 
111 n philosophy is not a direct guide to the attainment of 
ichgious trath (and its entu-e history too truly testifies 
tint it IS not), maj it not serve as an indii-ect guide, by 
] ointing out the limits of our faculties, and the conditions 
ot their legitimate exercise? Witnessing, as it does, the 
inel mi-holj spectacle of the household of humanity divided 

against it^cll, the reason agdnst the feelings and the feel- 
[iijjS against the re ison, and the dim half-consciousness of 
the aliadov\ of the infinite frowning down upon both, may 
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it not seek, with the heathen Philosopher of old, to find 
the reconciling and regulating principle in that justice, of 
which the essential character is, that every member of the 
system shall do his own duty, and forbear to intrude into 
the office of his neighbor? 1^6) 

A criticism of the human mind, in relation to religious 
truth, was one of the many unrealized possibilities of phi- 
losophy, sketched out in anticipation by the far-seeing ge- 
nius of Bacon, "Here therefore," he writes, "I note this 
deficiency, that there hath not been, to my undei-standing, 
sufficiently enquired and handled the true limits and use 
of reason in spiritual things, as a kind of divine dialectic : 
which for that it is not done, it seemeth to me a thing 
usual, by pretext of true conceiving that which is revealed, 
to search and mine into that which is not revealed ; and by 
pretext of enucleating inferences and contradictories, to 
examine that which is positive ; the one sort falling into 
the error of Nicodemus, demanding to have things made 
more sensible than it pleaseth God to reveal them, ' Quo- 
modo possit homo nasci cum sit senex ? ' the other sort into 
the error of the disciples, which were scandaUzed at a show 
of contradiction, ' Quid est hoc quod dicit nobis, Modicum, 
et non videbitis me; et iterum, modicum, et videbitis 
me? '"(261 

An examination of the Limits of Religious Thought is 
an indispensable preliminary to all Religious Philosophy. 
And the limits of religious tlionght are but a special mani- 
festation of the limits of thought in general. Thus the 
Philosophy of Religion, on its human side, mast be subject 
to those universal conditions which are binding upon Phi- 
losophy in general. It has ever fared ill, both with Philos- 
ophy and with Religion, when this caution has been 
It waa an evil hour for both, when Fichte 
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made his first essay, as a disciple of the Kantian scliool, by 
an attempted criticism of all Eevelation. (^'1 The very 
title of Kant's great work, and, in spite of many inconsis- 
tencies, the genera! spirit of its contents also, might have 
taught him a different lesson, — might have shown him 
tliat Reason, and not Revelation, was the primary object 
of criticism. If Revelation is a communication from an infi- 
nite to a finite intelligence, the conditions of a criticism of 
Revelation on philosophical grounds must be identical with 
those which are required for constructing a Philosophy of 
the Infinite. For Revelation can make known the Infinite 
Being only in one of two ways; hy presenting him as he 
is, or by representinff him under symbols more or less ade- 
quate. A presentative Revelation implies faculties in man 
which can receive the presentation ; and such faculties will 
also furnish the conditions of constructing a philosophical 
theory of the object presented. If, on the other hand, 
Revelation is merely representative, tlie accuracy of the 
representation can only be ascertained "by a knowledge of 
the object represented ; and this again implies the possi- 
bility of a phUosophy of the Infinite. Whatever impedi- 
ments, therefore, exist to prevent the formation of such a 
phUosophy, the same impediments must likewise prevent 
the accomplishment of a complete criticism of Revelation. 
Whatever difiiculties or contradict tons are involved in the 
philosophical idea of the Infinite, the same or similar ones 
must naturally be expected in the corresponding ideas 
which Revelation either exhibits or implies. And if sm 
examination of the problems of Philosophy and the condi- 
tions of their solution should compel us to admit the exist- 
ence of principles and modes of thought which must be 
accepted as true in practice, though they cannot bo 
explained in theory ; the same practical acceptance may be 
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claimed, on philosophical grounds, in behalf of the corre- 
sponding doctrines of Rei'elatioft. 

If it can be shown that the limits of religious and phi- 
losophical thought ai-e the same; th.it corresponding diffi- 
culties ocoiir in both, and, from the nature of the case, 
must occur, the chief foundation of religious Rationalism 
is cut away fi-om under it. The difficulties which it pro- 
fesses to find in Revelation are shown to be not peculiar to 
Revelation, but inhei-ent in the constitution of the human 
mind, and such as no system of Rationalism can avoid or 
overcome. The analogy, which Bishop Butler has pointed 
out, between Religion and the constitution and couree of 
Nature, may be in some degree extended to the constitu- 
tion and processes of the human mind. The representa- 
tions of God which Scripture presents to ns may be shown 
to be analogous to those which the laws of our minds 
require us to foi-m ; and therefore such as may naturally be 
supposed to have emanated from the same author. Such 
an inquiry occupies 'indeed but a subordinate plaee among 
the dii-cct evidences of Christianity ; nor is it intended to 
usurp the place of those evidences. But indirectly it may 
have its use, in furnishing an answer to a class of object- 
ions which were very popular a few years ago, and are not 
yet entirely extinguished. Even if it does not contribute 
materially to strengthen the position occupied by the de- 
fenders of Christianity, it may serve to expose the weak- 
ness of the assailants. Human reason may, in some 
respects, be weak as a suppoiter of Keligion ; but it is at 
least strong enough to repel an attack founded on the 
negation of reason. 

" We know in part, and we prophesy in part. But when 
th.it which is perfect is come, then th.it which is in part 
shall be done away. For now we see through a glass, 
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darkly; but tlien face to face: now I know in part; but 
then shiiil 1 know even as also I am known."' Such is the 
Apostle's declaration of the limits of human knowledge. 
" T!ie logical conception is the absolute divine conception 
itself; and the logical process is the immediate exhibition 
of God's self-determination to Being." '^) Such is the 
Philosopher's declaration of the extent of human knowl- 
edge. On the first of these statements is founded the 
entire Theology of Scripture : on the second is founded 
the latest and most complete exposition of the Theology 
of Rationalism. The one represents God, not as He is in 
the briglitness of His own glory, dwelling in the light 
which no man can approach unto;* but as He is reflected 
faintly in broken and fitful rays, glancing back fi'om the 
i-estless waters of the human soul. The other identifies 
the shadow with the substance, not even shrinking from 
the confession that, to know God as He is, man must 
himself be God.W It turns from the feeble image of 
God in the soul of the individual man, to seek the entire 
manifestation of Deity in the collective consciousness of 
mankind. "Ye shall be as gods,"' was the earliest sugges- 
tion of the Tempter to the parents of the hmnan race : 
" Ye are God," is the latest assurance of philosophy to the 
human race itself, t^l Revelation represents the infinite 
God under finite symbols, in condescension to the finite ca- 
pacity of man ; indicating at the same time the existence 
of a further reality beyond the symbol, and bidding ns look 
forward in faith to the promise of a more perfect knowl- 
edge hereafter. Rationalism, in the hands of these exposi- 
tors, adopts an opposite view of man's powers and duties. 
It claims to behold God as He is now : it finds a common 
object for Religion and Philosophy in the explanation of 
1 ] Cor. xiii. 9, 10, 12. a 1 Tim, vi. 16. s Genesia iii. 5, 
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&odA^) It declares Religion to be the Divine Spirit^s 
knowledge of himself through the mediation of the finite 
Spirit, l^' 

" Beloved, now nre we the sons of God ; and it dotli 
not yet appear wiiat wc shall he ; hut we know that, when 
lie shall appear, we shall he like Him ; for we shall see 
Iliin as He is. And every man that bath this hope in him 
purifieth htmselt; even as He is pure.'" Philosophy too 
confesses that like must be known by like ; bat, reversing 
tlie hope of the Apostle, it finds God in the forms of hu- 
man thought. Its kingdom is proclaimed to be Truth 
absolute and unveiled. It contains in itself the exhibition 
of God, as He is in His eternal essence, before the crea- 
tion of a finite world. (33| Which of tliese two representa- 
tions contains the truer view of the capacities of human 
reason, it will be the purpose of the following Ijectures to 
inquire. Such an inquiiy must necessarily, during a por- 
tion at least of its course, assume a philosophical, rather 
than a theological aspect ; yet it will not perhaps on that 
account be less ultimately serviceable in theological contro- 
■ versy. It has been acutely said, that even if Thilosophy is 
useless, it is still useful, as the means of proving its own 
usele^ness. '^) But it is not so much the utility as the 
necessity of the study, which constitutes its present chiim 
on our attention. So long as man possesses facts of con- 
sciousness and powers of reflection, so long he will continue 
to exercise those powei-s and study those facts. So long as 
human consciousness contains the idea of a God and the 
instincts of worship, so long mental philosophy will walk 
on common ground with religious belief. Rightly or 
wrongly, men will think of these things ; and a knowledge 
of the laws under which they think is the only security for 
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tliinking soundly. If it Ijc thought no unworthy occupa^ 
tion for tlie Christian preaclier, to point out the evidences 
of God's Pi-ovidence in the constitution of the sensible 
world and the mechanism of the human body ; or to dwell 
on the analogies which may be traced between the scheme 
of revelation and the couree of nature ; it is but a part of 
the same alignment to pursue the uiquiry with regard to the 
fitructuie and laws of the human mind. The path may be 
one which, of late years at least, has been less frequently 
trodden : the language indispensable to such an Investiga^ 
tion may sound at times unwonted and uncouth ; but the 
end is one with that of those plainer and more familiar 
illustrations which have taken their place among the ac- 
knowledged evidences of religion ; and the lesson of the 
whole, if read aright, will be but to teach ns that in mind, 
no less than in body, we are fearfidly and wonderfully 
raade^ by Him whose praise both alike declare : that He 
who "laid the foundations of the earth, and shut up the sea 
with doors, and ssud, Hitherto shalt thou come, but no fur- 
ther," is also He who "hath put wisdom in the inward 
parts, and hath given underetanding to the lieart."^ 
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A Philosopht of Religion may be attempted from two 
opposite points of view, and by two opposite modes of de- 
veiopnient. It may be conceived either as a Philosophy 
of the Object of Religion ; that is to say, as a scientific 
exposition of the uature of God ; or aa a Philosophy of the 
Subject of Religion ; that is to say, as s, scientific inquiry 
into the constitution of the human mind, so far as it re- 
ceives and deals with religions ideas. The former is that 
branch of Metaphysics which is commonly known by the 
name of Rational Theology. Its general aim, in common 
with all metaphysical inquiries, is to disengage the I'eal 
from the apparent, tlie true from the false ; its special aim, 
as a Theology, is to exhibit a true representation of the 
Nature and Attributes of God, purified from foreign accre- 
tions, and displaying the exact features of their Divine 
Original. The latter is a branch of Psychology, which at 
its Outset at least, contents itself with investigating the 
phenomena presented to it, leaving their relation to further 
realities to be determined at a later stage of the inquiry. 
Its primary concern is with the operations and laws of the 
human mind; and its special purpose is to ascertain the 
nature, the origin, and the limits of the religious element 
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in man ; postponing, till after that question has been de- 
ci<]ed, the further inquiry into the absolute nature of God. 

As applied to the criticism of Revelation, the first 
method, supposing its end to be attained, would furnish an 
immediate and du-ect criterion by which the claims of any 
supposed Revelation to a divine origin might be tested ; 
wiiiie at the same time it would enable those possessed of 
it to dispense with the services of any Revelation at all. 
For on the supposition that we possess an exact idea of any 
attribute of the Divine Nature, we are at liberty to reject 
at once any portion of the supposed Revelation which con- 
tradicts that idea ; and on the supposition that we possess 
a complete idea of that Nature as a whole, we are at liberty 
to reject whatever goes beyond it. And as, upon either 
supposition, the highest praise to which Revelation can as- 
pire is that of coinciding, partially or wholly, with the in- 
dependent conclusions of Philosophy, it follows that, so far 
as Philoso])hy extends, Revelation becomes superfluous.'^' 
On the other hand, the second method of philosophical 
inquiry does not profess to furnisli a direct criticism of 
Revelation, but oniy of the instruments by which Revela- 
tion is to be criticized. It looks to the human, not to the 
divine, and aspu'es to teach us no more than the limits of 
our own powei-s of thought, and the consequent distinction 
between what we may and what we may not seek to com- 
prehend. And if, upon examination, it should appear that 
;!ny portion of the contents of Revelation belongs to the 
latter class of truths, this metliod will enable us to recon- 
cile with each other the conflicting claims of Reason and 
Faith, by showing that Reason itself, lightly interpreted, 
leaches the existence of truths that are above Reason. 

Whatever may be the ultimate use of the firet of these 
methods of criticism, it is obvious that the previous ques- 
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tion, concerning our right to use it at all, can only be sat- 
isfactorily answered by the employment of tlie second 
method. The possibility of criticism at all implies that 
human reason is Uable to ereor ; the possibility of a valid 
criticism implies that the means of distinguishing between 
its truth and its error may be ascertained by a previous 
criticism. Let it be granted, for the moment, that a relig- 
ion whose contents are irreconcilable with human reason is 
thereby proved not to have come from God, but from man, 
— still the reason which judges is at least as human as the 
religion which is judged ; and if the human representation 
of God is erroneous in tlie latter, how can we assume its 
infallibility in the former ? If we grant for the present the 
fundamental position of Rationalism, namely, that man by 
his own reason can attain to a right conception of God, 
we must at any rate grant also, what every attempt at 
criticism implies, that he may also attain to a wrong one. 
We have therefore still to ask by what marks the one is to 
be distinguished from the other; by what method we are 
to seek the truth ; and how we are to assume oui-selves 
that we have found it. And to answer this question, we 
need a preliminary examination of the conditions and limits 
of human thought. Religious criticism is itself an act of 
thought; and its immediate instruments must, under any 
circumstances, be thoughts also. "We are thns compelled 
in the first instance to inquire into the origin and value of 
those thoughts themselves. 

A Philosophy which professes to elicit from its own 
conceptions all the essential portions of religious belief, is 
bound to justify its profession, by showing that those con- 
ceptions themselves are above suspicion. The ideas thus 
exalted to the supreme criteria of truth must hear on their 
front Tinqnestionable evidence that they are true and suffi- 
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cient representationa of the Divine Nature, such aa may 
serve al! the needs of human thought and human feehng, 
adequate aUke for contemplation and for worship. They 
must manifest the clearness and distinctness which mark 
the strong vision of an eye gazing undazzled on the glory 
of Heaven, not the obscurity and confusion of one that 
turns away hlinded from the glare, and gropes in its own 
darkness after the fleeting spectrum. The conviction 
which boasts itself to be superior to ail external evidence 
must carry in its own inward constitution sorne sure indi- 
cation of its truth and value. 

Such a conviction may he possible in two different ways. 
It may be the result of a dhect intuition of the Divine 
Nature ; or it may be gained by inference from certain 
attributes of human nature, which, though on a smaller 
scale, aie known to be sufficiently representative of the 
corresponding properties of the Deity. We may suppose 
the existence in man of a special faculty of knowledge, of 
which God is the immediate object, — a kind of religious 
sense or reason, by which the Divine attributes are appre- 
hended in their own nature : i^l or we may maintain that 
the attributes of God differ from those of man in degree 
only, not m kind; and henue that certain mental and 
moral qualifies, of which we are immediately conscious in 
oursehes, fuinibh at the same time a true and adequate 
image of the infinite perfections of God. I^l The first of 
these suppositions professes to convey a knowledge of 
God by diiect apprehension, in a manner similar to the 
evideneo of the senses: the second professes to convey 
the same knowledge by a logical process, similar to the 
demonstrations of science. The former is the method of 
Mysticism, and of that Rationalism which agrees with 
Mysticism, in referring the knowledge of divine things to 
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an extraordinary and abnormal process of intuition or 
thought. I*> The latter ia the method of the vulgar Ra^ 
tionalism, which regards the reason of man, in its ordinary 
and normal operation, as the aupreme criterion of religious 

On the former supposition, a system of religious philos- 
ophy or criticism may be constructed by starting from tiie 
divine and reasoning down to the human : on the latter, 
by starting from the human and reasoning up to the divine. 
The first commences with a supposed immediate knowl- 
edge of God as He is in his absolute nature, and proceeds 
to exhibit the process by which that nature, acting accord- 
ing to its own laws, will manifest itself in operation, and 
become known to man. The second commences with an 
immediate knowledge of the mental and moral attributes 
of man, and proceeds to exhibit the manner in which those 
attributes will manifest themselves, when exalted to the 
degree in which they fonn part of the nature of God. 
If, for example, the two systems severally undertake to 
give a representation of the infinite power and wisdom of 
God, the former will profess to explain how the nature of 
the infinite manifests itself in the foi-ms of power and wis- 
dom ; while the latter will attempt to show how power 
and wisdom must manifest themselves wlien existing in 
an infinite degree. In their criticisms of Revelation, in 
like manner, the former will rather take as its standard 
that absolute and essential nature of God, which must 
remain unchanged in every manifestation ; the latter will 
judge by i-eference to those intellectual and moral qual- 
ities, which must exist in all their essential features in the 
divine nature as well as in the human. 

Thus, for example, it has been maintained by a modern 
ph'loBOpher, that the absolute nature of God is that of a 
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pure Will, determining itself solely by !i moral law, and 
subject to no affections which can operate txs motives. 
Hence it ia inferred that the same law of action must form 
the rule of God's manifestation to mankind as a moral 
Governor; and therefore that no revelation can be of 
divine origin, which attempts to influence men's actions 
by the prospect of reward or punishment, i^l In this 
mode of j'easoning, an abstract conception of the nature 
of God is made the criterion to detei'mine the mode in 
which He must reveal Himself to man. On the other' 
hand, we meet with an opposite style of criticism, which 
reasons somewhat as follows : All the excellences, it con- 
tends, of which we are conscious in the creature, must 
necessarily exist in the same manner, though in a higher 
degree, in the Creator. God is indeed more wise, more 
just, more merciful than man; but for that very reason. 
His wisdom and justice and mercy must contain nothing 
that is incompatible with the corresponding attributes in 
their human character,!*" Hence, if the certainty of 
man's knowledge implies the necessity of the events 
which he knows, the certainty of God's omniscience im- 
plies a like necessity of all things;''' if man's justice 
requires that he should punish the guilty alone, it is incon- 
sistent with God's justice to inflict the chastisement of sin 
upon the innocent :<^l if man's mercy finds its natural 
exorcise in the fi-ee forgiveness of offences, God's mer- 
cy, too, must freely forgive the sins of His creatures,'^) 
From the same premises it is consistently concluded that 
no act which would be wrong, if performed by a man 
upon his own responsibility, can be justified by the plea 
of a direct command from God. l^f'' Abraham may not 
be praised for his readiness to slay his son in obedience to 
God's command; for the internal prohibition must always 
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be more certain than the external precept. (^^i Joshua 
cannot be wan-anted in obeying t!ie Divine injunction to 
exterminate the Canaanites, unless he would be equally 
■warranted in destroying tbem of Lis own accord, l'^' And, 
as the issuing of such commands is contrary to the moral 
nature of God, tlierefore the Book which represents them 
as BO issued is convicted of falsehood, and cannot be i-e- 
gardcd as a Divine Revelation, (^^i In this mode of rea^ 
soning, the moral or intellectual nature of man is made 
- the rule to determine what ought to be the revealed attri- 
butes of God, and in what manner they must be exercised. 
Within certain limits, both these arguments may have 
their value ; but each is chiefly useful as a check upon the 
exclusive authority of the other. The philosophy which 
reasons downwards from the infinite, is but an exaggera- 
tion of the true conviction that God's thoughts are not 
our thoughts, nor His ways our ways : '■ the philosophy 
which reasons upwards from the human, bears witness, 
even in its per\'ersion, to the unextinguishable conscious- 
ness, tliat man, however fallen, was created in the image 
of God.^ But this admission tends rather to weaken than 
to strengthen the claims of either to be received as the 
supreme criterion of religious truth. The criticisms of 
rationalism exhibit the weakness as well as the strength 
of reason ; for the representations which it rejects, as dis- 
honoring to God, are, on its own showing, the product of 
human thought, no less than the principle by which they 
are judged and condemned. If the human mind has 
passed through successive stages of religious cultivation, 
from the grovelling superstition of the savage to the intel- 
lectual elevation of the critic of all possible revelations, 
who shall assure the critic that the level on which he now 
1 Isaiiid Iv. 8. = Genesis i, 27. 
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stands is tlie kst siiul highest that can be attained? If 
reason is to Ijo the liist court of appeal in religions ques- 
tions, it must find sonic better proof of its own infiilli- 
bility than is to be found in its own progi-essive enligbtea- 
ment. Its preeminence must be shown, not by successive 
approximations to the truth, hut by the possession of the 
truth itself. Of the limits within whieJi reason may be 
legitimately employed, I shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter. At present, I am concerned only witli its pre- 
tensions to sueh a knowledge of the Divine Nature, as 
can constitute the foundation of a Rntional Theology. 

There are three terms, familiar as bonsebold woi-ds, in 
the vocabulary of Philosophy, which must be taken into 
account in every system of Metaphysical Theology. To 
conceive the Deity as He is, we must conceive Him as 
Fii-st Cause, as Absolute, and as Infinite. By the First 
Cause, is meant tliat which produces all things, and is 
itself produced of none. By the Absolute, is meant that 
which exists in and by itself having uo necessary relation 
to any other Being. '^*' By the Infinite, is meant that 
which is free from all possible limitation ; that than which 
a greater is inconceivable; and wiiich, consequently,- can 
receive no additional attribute or mode of existence, which 
it had not fi-om all eternity. 

The Infinite, as contemplated by this philosophy, can- 
not be regarded as consisting of a limited number of attri- 
butes, each unlimited in its kind. It cannot be conceived, 
for example, after the analogy of a line, infinite in Icngtii, 
but not in breadth ; or of a surface, infinite \\\ two dimen- 
sions of space, biit bounded in the third; or of an intel- 
ligent being, possessing some one or more modes of con- 
sciousness in an infinite degree, but devoid of others. 
Even if it be granted, which is not the case, that such a 
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partial infinite may without contra Jlction be < 
still it wUl have a relative infinity only, and be nltogetber 
incompatible with the idea of the Absolute. 051 Tlio 
line Hraited in breadth is tliereby necessarily related to 
the space that limits it : the intelligence endowed witli a 
limited number of attributes, coexists with others which 
ai-e thereby related to it, as cognate or opposite modes of 
consciousness.'^^' The metaphysical representation of the 
Deity, as absolute, and infinite, must necessarily, as the 
profoundest metaphysicians have acknowledged, amount 
to nothing less than the sum of all reality. I1J> "What 
kind of an Absolute Being is that," says Hegel, "which 
does not contain in itself all that is actual, even evil 
included?""^' Wo may repudiate the conclusion with 
indignation ; but the reasoning is unassailable. If the 
Absolute and Infinite is an object of human conception 
at all, this, and none other, is the conception required. 
That which is ooncoiveil as absolute and infinite must be 
conceived as containing within itself the sum, not only of 
all actual, but of all possible, modes of being. For if any 
actual mode can be denied of it, it is related to that mode, 
and limited by it;'^^' and if any possible mode can be 
denied of it, it is capable of becoming more than it now 
is, and such a capability is a limitation. Indeed, it is obvi- 
ous that the entire distinction between the possible and 
the actual can have no existence as regai-ds the absolutely 
infinite ; for an unrealized possibility is necessarily a rela- 
tion and a limit. The scholastic saying, Deus est actus 
purus,i^^ ridiculed as it has been by modem critics, is 
in truth but the expression, in technical language, of the 
almost unanimous voice of pliilosophy, both in earlier and 
later times, t^^' 
But these three conceptions, the C^'.use, the Absolute, 
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the InfinitG, all equally indispensable, do they not imply 
contradiction to each otlier, ■when viewed in conjunction, 
as attributes of one and the same Being ? A Cause can- 
not, ae such, be absolute : the Absolnte cannot, as such, be 
a cause. The cause, as such, exists only in relation to its 
effect : the cause is a cause of the effect ; the effect is an 
effect of the cause. On the other hand, the conception 
of the Absolute implies a possible existence out of all rela- 
tion.'^) We attempt to escape from this apparent con- 
tradiction, by introducing the idea of succession in time. 
The Absolute exists firet by itself, and afterwards becomes 
a Cause. But here we are checked by the third concep- 
tion, that of the Infinite. How can the Infinite become 
that which it was not from the first? If Causation is a. 
possible mode of existence, that which exists without 
causing is not infinite; that which becomes a cause has 
passed beyond its former limits. Creation at any particu- 
lar moment of time being thus inconceivable, the philoso- 
pher is reduced to the alternative of Pantheism, which 
pronounces the effect to be mere appearance, .and merges 
all real existence in the cause. <^1 The validity of this 
alternative will be examined presently. 

Meanwhile, to return for a moment to the supposition 
of a trae causation. ^Supposing the Absolute to become 
a cause, it will follow that it operates by means of free 
will and consciousness. For a necessary cause cannot be 
conceived as absolute and infinite. If necessitated by 
something beyond itselt^ it is thereby limited by a supe- 
rior power ; and if necessitated by itself it has in its own 
nature a necessary relation to its effect. The act of causa- 
tion must, tlierefore, be voluntary ; and volition is only 
possible in a conscious being. But consciousness, again, 
is only conceivable as a relation. There must bo a con- 
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Hcious subject, and an object of wliicli he 
The subject is a subject to tbe object; the object is an 
object to the subject; and neither can exist by itself aa 
the absolute. This difficulty, again, may be for tbe mo- 
ment evaded, by distinguishing between the absolute as 
i-elated to another, and the absolute as related to itself. 
The Absolute, it may be said, may possibly be conscious, 
provided it is only conscious of itself. '^1 But this alter- 
native is, in ultimate analysis, no less self-destructive than 
the other. For the object of consciousness, ivhether a 
mode of the subject's existence or not, Is either created 
in and by the act of consciousness, or has an existence 
independent of it. In the former case, the object depends 
upon the subject, and the subject alone is the true abso- 
lute. In the latter case, the subject depends upon the 
object, and the object alone is the true absolute. Or, if 
we attempt a third hypothesis, and maintain that each 
exists independently of the other, we have no absolute at 
aU, but only a pair of relatives ; for coexistence, whether 
in consciousness or not, is itself a relation, i^' 

The corollary from this reasoning is obvious. Not only 
is the Absolute, as conceived, incapable of a necessai-y re- 
lation to anything else ; but it is also incapable of contain- 
ing, by the constitution of its own nature, an essential re- 
lation within itself; as a whole, for instance, composed of 
parts, or as a substance consisting of attributes, or as a 
conscious subject in antithesis to an object.'^* For if 
there is in the absolute any principle of unity, distinct 
from the mere accumulation of parts or attributes, this 
principle alone is the true absolute. If, on the other hand, 
there is no such principle, tlien there is no absolute at all, 
but only a plurality of relatives. '^''1 The almost unani- 
mous voice of philosophy, in pronouncing that the absolute 
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is both one anil siniiJe, must he accepted as the voice of 
i-easoQ also, so far as reason has any voice iti the matter, (28) 
Bnt this absolute unity, as indifferent and containing no 
attributeB, can neither be distinguished from the multiplic- 
ity of iinite beinga by any eharacteristio feature, nor be 
identified with them in their multiplicity. 1^1 Thus we 
are landed in an inextricable dilemma. The Absolute 
cannot be conceived as conscious, neither can it be con- 
ceived as unconscious: it cannot be conceived as com- 
plex, neither can it be conceived as simple : it cannot be 
conceived by diiference, neither can it be conceived by the 
absence of difference : it cannot be identified with the uni- 
verse, neither can it be distinguished from it. The One 
and the Many, regarded as the beginning of existence, are 
thus alike incomprehensible. 

The fundamental conceptions of Rational Theology be- 
ing thus self-destnictive, we may naturally expect to find 
the same antagonism manifested in their special applica- 
tions, Tliese naturally inherit the infirmities of the prin- 
ciple from which they spring. If an absolute and infinite 
consciousness is a conception which contradicts itself, we 
need not wonder if its several modifications mutually ex- 
clude each other. A mental attribute, to be conceived as 
infinite, must be in actual exercise on every possible ob- 
ject : otherwise it is potential only with regard to those 
on which it is not exercised ; and an unrealized potenti- 
ality is a limitation. Hence every infinite mode of con- 
sciousness must be regarded as extending over the field of 
every other ; and then- common action involves a pei-petual 
antagonism. How, for example, can Infinite Power bo 
able to do all things, and yet Infinite Goodness be unable 
to do evil? How can infinite Justice exact the utmost 
penalty for every sin, and yet Infinite Mercy pardon the 
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siiiiiet- ? How can Infinite Wisdom know nil th^t is to 
come, and yet Infinite Freedom lio at liberty to do or 
to forbear?!™* How is the existence of Evil compatible 
withtliat of an infinitely perfect Being; for if he wills it, 
he is not infinitely good ; and if ho wills it not, his will is 
thwarted and bis sphere of aotbn limited ? Hera, ngain, 
the Pantheist is ready with his solution. There is in re- 
ality no such thing as evil : there is no such thing as pun- 
ishment : there is no real relation between God and man 
at all. God is all that really exists : He does, by the ne- 
cessity of His nature, all that is done : all acts are equally 
necessary and equally divine; all diversity is but a dis- 
toi-ted representation of unity: all evil is but a delusive 
appearance of good.l^') Unfortunately, the Pantheist does 
not tell us whence all this delusion derives its seeming 
existence. 

Let us however suppose for an instant that these diffi- 
culties ai-e surmounted, and the existence of the Absolute 
securely established on the testimony of reason. Stiil we 
have not succeeded in reconciling thia idea with that of a 
Cause : we have done nothing towards explaining how tho 
absolute can give rise to the relative, the infinite to the 
finite. If the condition of causal activity is a higher state 
than that of quiescence, the absolute, whether acting vol- 
untarily or involuntarily, has passed from a condition of 
comparative imperfection to one of comparative perfec- 
tion ; and therefore was not originally perfect. If the 
state of activity is an inferior state to that of quiescence, 
the Absolute, in becoming a cause, has lost its original per- 
fection. '®^' There remains only the supposition that the 
two states are equal, and the act of creation one of com- 
plete indiflerence. But this supposition annihilates tho 
unity of the absolute, or it annihilates itself. If the act of 
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creation is real, and j'et indifferent, we must admit tlie 
possibility of two conceptions of the absolute, the one as 
productive, the othei- as non-productive. If the act is not 
real, the supposition itself ranishea, and we ai-e thrown 
once more on the alternative of Pantheism. 

Again, how can the Relative be conceived as coining into 
being ? If it is a distinct reality from the absolute, it must 
be conceived as passing from non-existence into existence. 
Bat to conceive an object as non-existent, is ag^n a self- 
contradiction ; for that which is conceived exists, as an 
object of thought, in and by that conception. We may 
abstain from thinking of an object at all; but, if we think 
of it, we cannot but think of it as existing. It is possible 
at one time not to think of an object at all, and at another 
to think of it as alrcady in being ; but to think of it in the 
act of becoming, in the j>rogress fi'om not being into being, 
is to think that which, in the very thonght, anniliilates 
itself. Here again tlie Pantheistic hypothesis seems forced 
upon us. We can think of creation only as a change in 
the condition of that which already exbts ; and thus the 
creature is coneeivabie only as a phenomenal mode of the 
being of the Creator. 1*^1 

The whole of this web of contradictions (and it might 
be extended, if necessary, to a far greater length) is woven 
from one original waip and woof; — namely, the impossi- 
bility of conceiving the coexistence of the infinite and the 
finite, and the cognate impossibility of conceiving a first 
commencement of phenomena, or the absolute giving birth 
to the relative. The laws of thought appear to admit of 
no possible escape from the meshes in which thought is 
entangled, save by destroying one or the other of the cords 
of which they ai'e composed. Pantheism or Atheism are 
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thns the alternatives offered to us, according as we prefer 
to sare the infinite by the eacrifiee of the finite, or to main- 
tain the finite by denying the existence of the infinite. 
Pantbeism thus presents itself, as to all appearance the only 
logical conclusion, if we believe in the possibility of a Phi- 
losophy of the Infinite. But Pantheism, if it avoids self- 
contradiction in the coui-se of its reasonings, does so only 
by an act of suicide at the out-set. It escajies from some 
of the minor incongruities of thought, only by the anniiii- 
lation of thoagbt and thinker alike. It is saved from the 
necessity of demonstrating its own falsehood, by abolish- 
ing the only conditions under wJiich truth and falsehood 
can be distinguislied from each other. The only concep- 
tion which I can frame of substantive existence at all, as 
distinguished from the transient accidents which are merelv 
modes of the being of something else, is derived from the 
immediate knowledge of my own personal unity, amidst 
the various aifections which form the successive modes 
of my consciousness. The Pantheist tells me that this 
knowledge is a delusion; that I am no substance, bat a 
mode of the absolute substance, even as my thoughts and 
passions are modes of me ; and that in order to attain 
to a true philosophy of being, I must begin by denying 
my own being. And for what purpose is this act of self- 
destruction needed ? In oi'der to preserve inviolate cer- 
tain philosophical conclusions, which I, the non-%xistont 
thinker, have drawn by virtue of my non-existent powci-s 
of thought. But if ray personal existence, the great pri- 
mary fact of all consciousness, is a delusion, what claim 
have the reasonings of the Pantheist himself to be consid- 
ered as anything better than a part of the universal false- 
hood? If I am mistaken in supposing myself to have a 
substantial existence at all, why is that existence more true 
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wlieii it is presented to me under the particular form of 
apprehending ;tnd accepting the arguments of the panthe- 
istic philosophy? Nay, how do I tnow that there is any 



argument at all? For if my consciousness is mistaken in 
testifying to the fact of my own existence, it may surely 
be no less mistaken in testifying to my apparent apprehen- 
sion of an appai-ent reasoning. Nay, the very arguments 
wliich appear to prove the Pantheist's conclusion to be 
true, may in reality, for aught I know, prove it to be false. 
Or rather, no Pantheist, if he is consistent with himself, 
can admit the existence of a distinction between truth and 
falsehood at all. For if God alone exists, in whatever way 
that existence may be explained, He alone is the immedi- 
ate cause of all that takes place. He thinks all that is 
thought. He does all tliat is done. There can be no differ- 
ence between truth and falsehood; for God is the only 
thinker ; and all thoughts are equally necessary and equally 
divine. There can be no difference between right and 
wrono- ; for God is the only agent ; and all acts are equally 
necessary and equally divine. I^*) How eiTor and evil, 
even in appearance, are possible, — how the finite and the 
relative can appear to exist, even as a delusion, — is a prob- 
lem which no system of Pantheism has made the subtest 
approach towards solving. 1^1 

Pantheism thus faUing us, the last resource of Ration- 
alism is to take refuge in that which, with reference to the 
higliest idea of God, is speculative Atheism, and to deny 
that the Infinite exists at all. 1^' And it must be admit- 
ted that, so long as we confine oui-selves to one side only 
of the problem, that of the inconceivability of the Infinite, 
this is the only position logically tenable by those who 
would make man's i)Ower of thought the exact measure of 
his duty of belief. For the infinite, as inconceivable, is 
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sarily shown to be non-existent; unless we renounce 
the claim of reason to supreme authority in matters of faith, 
by admitting that it is our duty to believe what we are 
altogether unable to comprehend. But the logical advan- 
tage of the atheistic alternative vanishes, as soon as we 
view the question from the other side, and endeavor posi- 
tively to represent in thought the sum total of existence as 
a limited quantity. A limit is itself a relaticm ; and to con- 
ceive a limit as such, is virtually to acknowledge the exist- 
ence of a correlative on the other side of it. 1^') By a law 
of thought, the significance of which has perhaps not yet 
been fully investigated, it is impossible to conceive a finite 
object of any kind, without conceiving it aa one out of 
many, — as related to other objects, coexistent and ante- 
cedent. A first moment of time, a first unit of space, a def- 
inite sum of all existence, are thus as inconceivable as the 
opposite suppositions of an infinity of each, <^' While 
it is impossible to represent in thought any object, except 
as finite, it is equally impos.eible to represent any finite 
object, or any aggregate of finite objects, as exhausting the 
universe of being. Thus the hypothesis which would 
annihilate the Infinite is it *elf shattered to pieces against 
the rock of the Absolute; and we are involved in the self- 
contradictory assumption of a limited universe, which yet 
can neither contain a limit in itselfj nor be limited by any- 
thing beyond itself For if it contains a limit in itself; it is 
both limiting and limited, both beyond the limit, and 
within it ; and if it is Umited by anything else, it is not the 
universe, 1^' 

To sum up briefly this portion of my ai-gument. The 
conception of the Absolute and Infinite, from whatever 
side we view it, appeal's encompassed with contradictions. 
Thei-e is a contradiction in supposing such an object to 
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exist, -whether alone or m conjunction with others; and 
there is a contradiction in supposing it not to exist. There 
is a contradiction in conceiving it as one ; and there is a 
contradiction in conceiving it as many. Tliere is a contra- 
diction in conceiving it as personal; and there is a contra- 
diction in conceiving it as impersonal. It cannot without 
contr.idiction be represented as active ; nor, without equal 
contra^liclion, be i-epresented as inactive. It cannot be con- 
ceived as the sunx of all existence ; nor yet can it be con- 
ceived as a part only of that sum. A contradiction thus 
thoroughgoing, while it sufficiently shows the impotence of 
human I'eason as an a ^n'o/i judge of all truth, yet ia not 
in itself inconsistent with any form of religious belief For 
it tells with equal force against all belief and all unbelief, 
and theiefoie necessitates the conclusion that belief cannot 
be deteimined eolelj by leason No conclusion can be 
diawn from it m fxvor of univer&al skepticism; fii'st, 
because nnneisal skepticism equally destroys itself; and 
secondlj, because the contradictions thus detected belong 
not to the use of reason in general, but only to its exer- 
cise on one paitienhir object of thought. It may teach us 
that it is our duty, in some instances, to believe that which 
■\ve cannot conceive ; but it does not require us to disbe- 
lieve anything which we are capable of conceiving. 

"What we have hitherto been examining, be it remem- 
bered, is not the n.ature of the Absolute in itself, but only 
our own conception of that nature. The distortions of 
the unage i-eflected may arise only from the inequalities 
of the mirror reflecting it. And this consideration leads 
us natui'ally back to the second of the two methods of 
religious philosophy which were mentioned at the begin- 
ning of the present Lecture. If the attempt to grasp the 
absolute natui-e of the Divine Object of religious thought 
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thua fails us on every side, we have no resoiircc but to 
recommence our inquiry by the opposite process, that of 
investigating the nature of the human Subject. Such an 
investigation will not, indeed, solve the contradictions 
which our previous attempt has elicited ; but it may serve 
to show us why they ai'e insoluble. If it cannot satisfy to 
the full the demands of i-eason, it may at least enable us 
to lay a reasonable foundation for the rightful claims of 
belief If, from an examination of the laws and limits of 
human consciousness, we can show that thought is not, 
and cannot be, the measure of existence ; if it can be 
shown that the contradictions which arise in the attempt 
to conceive the infinite, liavo their origin, not in the nature 
of that which we would conceive, but in the constitution 
of the mind conceiving ; that they are such as must nec- 
essarily accompany eveiy foi-m of reli^on, and every re- 
nunciation of religion ; we may thus prepare the way for a 
recognition of the scpai-ate provinces of Reason and Faith. 
This task I shall endeavor to accomplish in my next Lec- 
ture. Meanwhile, I would add but a few words, to point 
out the practical lesson to be drawn from our previous 
inquiry. It is this : that so far is human reason from being 
able to construct a scientific Theology, independent of 
and superior to Revelation, that it cannot even read the 
alphabet out of which that Theology must he framed. It 
has not been without much hesitation that I have ventured 
to address you in language seldom heard in this place, — 
to transport to the preacher's pulpit the vocabulary of 
metaphysical speculation. But it was only by such a 
course that I could hope to bi4ng the anti^onist princi- 
pies of true and false religious philosophy face to face 
with each other. It needs hut a slight acquaintance with 
the history of opmions, to show how intimately, in various 
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ages, the current forms of religious belief or unbelief 
have been connected with the prevailing systems of spec- 
ulative philosophy. It was Id no small degree because 
the phDosophy of Kant identified religion with morality, 
and maintained that the supernatural and the historical 
were not necessary to belief;'**" that Paulas explained 
away the miracles of Christ, as misrepresentations of nat- 
ural events; 1*1' and Wegscheider claimed for the moral 
reason supreme authority in the interpretation of Scrip- 
tare ; (*^* and Eijhr promulgated a new Creed, from which 
all the facts of Christianity are rejected, to make way for 
ethical precepts.'*^! It was in like manner because the 
philosophy of Hegel was felt to be incompatible with the 
belief in a personal God, and a personal Christ, and a 
sapernatural revelation ; '■**) that Vatke rejected the Old 
Testament history, as irreconcilable with the philosophi- 
cal law of religious development ;<*^l and Strauss endeav- 
ored by minute cavils to invalidate the Gospel narrative, 
in order to make way for the theory of an ideal Chris^ 
manifested in the whole human race; 1*^1 and Feuerbach 
maintained that the Sujireme Being is but humanity dei- 
fied, and that the belief in a superhuman God is contra- 
dictory in itself, and pernicious in its consequences. 1*^1 
And i^ by wandering for a little while in the tangled 
mazes of metaphysical speculation, we can test the worth 
of the substitute which this philosophy offers us in the 
place of the faith which it rejects; if we can show how 
little such a substitute can satisfy even the intellect of 
man (to tlie heart it does not pretend to appeal), the 
inquiry may do some service, slight and indirect though 
it be, to the cause of Christian Truth, by suggesting to 
the wavering disciple, ere he quits the Master with whom 
he has hitherto walked, the pregnant question of the 
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"Lord, to whom shall we go?"' "When riii- 
losophy eucceeda in exhibiting in a clear and consistent 
form the Infinite Being of God; when her opposing schools 
are agreed among themselves as to the manner in which a 
knowledge of the Infinite takes place, or the marks by 
which it is to be discerned when known ; then, and not till 
then, may she claim to speak as one having authority in 
controversies of Faith. But while she speaks witJi stam- 
mering lips, and a double tongue ; while she gropes lier 
way in darkness, and stumbles at every step ; while she 
has nothing to offer us but the alternative of principles 
which abjure consciousness, or a consciousness which con- 
tradicts itself, we may well pause before we appeal to her 
decisions as the gauge and measure of religious truth. 

In one respect, indeed, I have perhaps departed from 
the customaiy language of the pulpit, to a greater extent 
than was absolutely necessary ; — namely, in dealing with 
the ideas common to Theology and Metaphysics in the 
terms of the latter, rather than in those of the former. 
But there is a line of argnment, in which the vague gen- 
eralities of the Absolute and the Infinite may be more 
reverently and appropriately employed than the sacred 
names and titles of Orod For we almost instinctively 
shrink back fiom the recklessness which thrusts forward, 
on every occasion, the holiest names and things, to be 
tossed to and fro, and trampled under foot, in the excite- 
ment of controversy "We feel that the name of Him 
whom we worship may not lightly be held up as a riddle 
for prying curiosity to puzzle over : we feel that the Di- 
vine Personality of our Father in Heaven is not a thing 
to be pitted in the arena of disputation, against the lifeless 
abstractions and sophistical word-ju^lings of PantheisiP. 
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"VTc feol that, though God is indeed, in His incomprehen- 
sible Essence, absolute and infinite, it is not as the Abso- 
lute and Infinite that He appeals to the love and the fear 
and the reverence of His creatures. We feel that the life 
of religion lies in the human relations in which God re- 
veals Himself to man, not in the divine perfection which 
those i-elations veil and modifj', tliougii without wholly 
concealing. We feel that the God to whom we pray, and 
in whom we trust, is not so much the God eternal and 
infinite, withont body, pai'ts, or passions (though we 
acknowledge that He is all these), as the God who is 
" gracious and mei-cifnl, slow to anger, and of gre.it kind- 
ness, and repcnteth Him of the evij."^'^' Those who 
have observed the prevailing character of certain schools 
of religious tboiigbt, in that country which, raoi-c than any 
other, has made Religion speak the language of Mcta^ 
physics; those who have observed how often, in modem 
iiteratin'O, both at home and abroad, the most sacred- 
names are played with, in familiar, almost in contemptuous 
intimacy, ivill need no other proof to convince them that 
we cannot attach too much impoitance to the duty of 
separating, as far as it can bo effected, tlie language of 
prayer and praise from the definitions and distinctions of 
philosophy. 

The metaphysical difficulties which have been exhibited 
in the course of this Lectm-e almost surest of themselves 
the manner in which they should be treated. We must 
begin with that which is within us, not with that which is 
above us; with the philosophy of M.in, not with tliat of 
God. Instead of asking, what are the Diets and laws in 
the constitution of the universe, or in the Divine Ifaturc, 
by virtue of which cert.mi conceptions present certiiin 
> .l."?l ii. 13, 
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anomalies to the human mind, we should rather a'ik, whit 
are the facts and laws in the constitution of the human 
mind, by virtue of which it finds itself involved in conti"i- 
dictions, whenever it ventures on certain courses of specu- 
lation. Philosophy, as well aa Scripture, rightl j emploj ed, 
will teach a lesson of humility to its disciple; exhibitmg, 
as it docs, the spectacle of a creature of finite intuitions, 
surrounded by partial indications of the Unlimited; of 
finite conceptions, in the midst of partial manifestations 
of the Incomprehensible. Questioned in this spirit, the 
voice of Philosophy will bo but an echo of the inspired 
language of the Psalmist: "Thou hast beset me behind 
and before, and laid thine hand upon me. Such knowl- 
edge is too wonderful for me : it is high; I cannot attain 
unto it." ' 

3 Psalm cxixis. 5, 6. 
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My last Lecture was olilefly occupied with an examina- 
tion of the ideas of the Absolute and the Infinite, — ideas 
which are indispensable to the foundation of a metaphys- 
ical Theology, and of which a clear and distinct conscious- 
ness must be acquired, if such a Theology is to exist at all. 
I attempted to show the inadequacy of those ideas for 
such a purpose, by reason of the contradictions which to 
our apprehension they necessarily involve from every 
point of view. The result of that attempt may be briefly 
summed up as follows. We are compelled, by the consti- 
tution of our minds, to believe in the existence of an Ab- 
solute and Infinite Being, — a belief which appears forced 
upon us, as tlie complement of our consciousness of the 
relative and the finite. But the instant we attempt to 
analyze the ideas thus suggested to us, in the hope of 
attaining to an intelligible conception of them, we are on 
eveiy side involved in inextricable confusion and contra- 
diction. It is no matter from what point of view we com- 
mence our examination; — whether, with the Theiat, we 
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admit the coexistence of tlie Infinite and the Finite, as 
distinct realities; or, -with the Pantheist, deny the real 
existence of the Finite; or, with the Atheist, deny the 
real existence of the Infinite ; — on each of these supposi- 
tions alike, onr reason appears divided against itself, com- 
pelled to admit the truth of one hypothesis, and yet 
unable to overcome the a]iparent impossibilities of each. 
The philosophy of Rationalism, thus traced upwards to 
its liighest principles, finds no legitimate resting-place, 
from which to commence its deduction of religious con- 
sequences. 

In the present Lecture, it will be my endeavor to oflTer 
some explanation of the singular phenomenon of human 
thought, which is exhibited in these results, I propose to 
examine the same ideas of the Absolute and the Infinite 
from the opposite side, in order to see if any light can 
be thrown on the anomalies which they present to us, by 
a reference to the mental laws under which they are 
formed. Contradiction, whatever may be its ultimate 
import, is in itself not a quality of things, but a mode in 
which they are viewed by the mind; and the inquiry 
which it most immediately su^fests is, not an investiga- 
tion of the nature of things in tlieraselves,.but an exam- 
ination of those mental conditions under which it is 
elicited in thought. Such an examination, if It does not 
enable us to extend the sphere of thought beyond a cer- 
tain point, may .it least seiwe to make us more distinctly 
conscious of Its true boundaries. 

The much-disputed question, to what class of mental 
phenomena the religious consciousness belongs, must be 
postponed to a later stage of our inquiry. At present,' we 
are concerned with a more general investig.ition, which the 
answer to that question will in nowise affect. Whether 
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the i-elation of man to God bo primarily presented to the 
human muid in the form of knowledge, or of feehog, or 
of practiciil impulse, it can be givcD only as a mode of 
consciousness, subject to those conditions under which 
alone eonsciousnesa is possible. Whatever knowledge is 
imp:iitc'<l, whatever impulse is commnnieated, whatever 
feeling is excited, in man's mind, must take place in a 
manner adapted to the constitution of its human recipient, 
and must exhibit such characteristics as the»lawH of tliat 
constitution impose npon it. A brief examination of the 
conditions of human consciousness in general will thus 
form a proper preliminary to any inquiry concftrning the 
religious consciousness in particular. 

Now, in the first place, the very conception of Con- 
sciousness, in whatever mode it may be manifested, neces- 
sarily implies distinction between one object and another. 
To be conscious, we must be conscious of something ; and 
that sometlung can only be known as that which it is, by 
being distinguished from that which it is not, '^> But 
distinction is necessarily limitation ; for, if one object is to 
be distinguished from another, it must possess some form 
of existence which the other hns not, or it must not pos- 
sess some form which the other has. But it ia obvious 
that the Infinite cannot be distinguished, as such, from the 
Finite, by the absence of any quality which the Finite 
possesses; for such absence would be a limitation. Nor 
yet can it be distinguished by the pi-esence of an attribute 
which the Finite has not ; for, as no finite part can be a 
constituent of an infinite whole, this difierential chai-ac- 
teilstic must itself be infinite ; and must at the same time 
have nothing in common with the finite. We are thus 
thrown back upon our former impossibility ; for this sec- 
ond infinite will be distinguished from the finite by the 
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absence of qualities which tlic lattci- 
sciousness of the Infinite .is siich thns necessarily involves 
a self-contradiction; for it implies the recognition, by 
limitation and difference, of that which can only be given 
as unUmited and indifferent, f^j 

That man can be conscious of the Infinite, is thus a sup- 
position which, in tlie very terms in which it is expressed, 
annihilates itself. Consciousness is essentially a limita- 
tion ; for it is the determination of the mind to one ac- 
tual out of many possible modifications. But the Infinite, 
if it is to be conceived at all, must be conceived as poten- 
tially everything and actually nothing ; for if there is any- 
thing in general which it cannot becom.e, it is thereby 
limited ; and if tliere is anything in particular which it 
actually is, it is thereby excluded from being any other 
thing. But again, it must also be conceived as actually 
everything and potentially nothing ; for an unrealized po- 
tentiality is likewise a limitation.!^) If the infinite can be 
that which it is not, it is by that veiy possibility marked 
out as incomplete, and capable of a higher pei-fection. If 
it is actually everything, it possesses no characteristic fea- 
ture, by which it can be distingwiehed from anything else, 
and discerned as an object of consciousness. 

This contradiction, which is utterly inexplicable on tJie 
supposition that the infinite is a positive object of human 
thought, is at once accounted for, when it is regarded as 
the mere negation of thought. If all thought is limita- 
tion, — if whatever we conceive is, by the veiy act of con- 
ception, regarded as finite, — the infinite, from a human 
point of view, is merely a name for the absence of those 
conditions under which thought is possible. To speak of 
a Conception of the Infinite is, therefore, at once to affirm 
those conditions and to deny them. The contradiction, 
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which we discover in such a conception, is only tliat which 
we have ourselves placed there, by tacitly assuming the 
conceivability of the inconceivable. The condition of con- 
sciousness is distinction ; and the condition of distinction 
is limitation. We have no consciousness of Being in gen- 
eral which is not some Being in particular ; a thing, in con- 
sciousness, is one thing out of many. In assuming the 
possibility of an infinite object of consciousness, I assume, 
therefore, that it is at the same time limited and unlimited ; 
— actually something, without which it could not be an 
object of conscionsnesB, and actually nothing, without 
which it could not be infinite.'*' 

Rationalism is thus only consistent with itself when it 
refuses to attribute consciousness to God. Consciousness, 
in the only form in which we can conceive it, implies limi- 
tation and change, — the perception of one object out of 
many, and a comparison of that object with others. To be 
always conscious of the same object, is, humanly speaking, 
not to be conscious at all;i'J> and, beyond its human mani- 
festation, we can have no conception of what conscious- 
ness is. Viewed on the side of the object of consciousness, 
the same principle will caiTy us further still. Existence 
itself, that so-called highest category of thought, is only 
conceivable in the form of existence modified in some par- 
ticular manner. Strip oiT its modification, and the ap- 
parent pai-adox of the German philosopher becomes liter- 
ally true ; — pm'e being is pure nothing. '^1 We have no 
conception of existence which is not existence in some 
particular manner ; and if we abstract from the manner, 
we have nothing left to constitute the existence. Those 
who, in their horror of what they call anthropomorphism, 
or anthropopathy, refiise to represent the Deity under 
symbols borrowed from the limitations of human con; 
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ecioiianess, are bound, in consistency, to deny that God 
exists ; for the conception of existence ia as human and as 
limited aa any other. The conclusion which Fichte boldly 
announces, awful as it is, is but the legitimate consequence 
of his premises. " The moral order of the universe is it- 
self Crod: we need no other, and we can comprehend no 
other." ('> 

A second characteristic of Consciousness is, that it is 
only possible in the form of a relation. There must be a 
Subject, or pei-son conscious, and an Object, or thing of 
wliich he is conscious. There can be no consciousness 
without the union of these two factors; and, in that union, 
each exists only as it is related to the other. 1^1 The sub- 
ject is a subject, only in so far as it is conscious of an ob- 
ject : the object is an object, onlj m so fir as it is ajipie 
hended by a subject : and tlie destruction of either ib the 
destruction of consciousness itself It is thus minitest 
that a consciousness of the Absolute is equally self con 
tradictory with that of the Infinite To be conucious of 
the Absolute as such, we must know that an object, which 
is given in relation to our consciousness, is identical with 
one which exists in its own jjature, out of all relation to 
consciousness. But to know this identity, we must compare 
the two together ; and such a comparison is itself a contra- 
diction. "We are in fact required to compare that of which 
we are conscious with that of which we are not conscious ; 
the comparison itself being an act of consciousness, and 
only possible through the consciousness of both its objects. 
It ia thus manifest that, even if we conld be conscious of 
the absolute, we coiild not possibly know that it is the ab- 
solute : and, as we can be conscious of an object as such, 
only by knowing it to be what it is, this is equivalent to an 
at" lission that we cannot be conscious of the absolute at 
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all. As an object of conMcioiianess, Gvorythmg ia necessarily 
relative ; and what a tiling may be out of conscloTisueas, no 
mode of consciousness can tell us- 

Thia contradiction, again, admits of the same explanation 
as the former. Our whole notion of existence is necessarily 
relative ; for it ia existence as conceived by us. But Ex- 
istence^ as wo conceive it, is but a name for the several ways 
in which objects are presented to our consdousness, — a 
genera! term, embracing a variety of relations. The Abso- 
lute, on tlie other hand, is a term expressing no object of 
thought, but only a denial of the relation by which thought 
is constituted. To assume absolute existence as an object 
of thought, is tliua to suppose a relation existing when the 
related terms exist no longer. An object of thought ex- 
ists, as such, in and through its relation to a thinker ; while 
the Absolute, as such, is independent of all I'elation. The 
Conception of the Absolute thus implies at the same time 
the presence and the absence of the relation by which 
thought is constituted ; and our various endeavors to rep- 
resent it are only so many modified forms of the contra- 
diction involved in our ori^nal assnmptioti. Here, too, the 
contradiction is one which we ourselves have made. It 
does not imply that the Absolute cannot exist ; but it im- 
plies, most certainly, that we cannot conceive it as exist- 
ing. (9) 

Philosophers who are anxious to avoid this conclusion 
have sometimes attempted to evade it, by asserting that we 
may have in conseiouaness a partial, but not a total knowl- 
edge of the inhmto and the absolute. (^) But here again 
the suppoiition refutes itself. To have a partial knowledge 
of an object, v* to know a pait of it, but not the whole. 
But the part of tht infinite which is supposed to be known 
must be itself either infinite or finite. If it is infinite, it 
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presents the same difRcultiea as before. If it is finite, t!ie 
point in questioTi Is conceded, and oav consciousness is al- 
lowed to be limited to finite objects. But in truth it is ob- 
vious, on a moment's reflection, that neither the Absolute 
nor the Infinite can be represented in the form of a whole 
composed of parts. Not the Absolute ; for the existence 
of a whole is dependent on the existence of its parts. Not 
the Infinite ; for if any part ia infinite, it cannot be distin- 
guished from the whole ; and if each part is finite, no num- ■ 
her of such parts can constitute the Infinite. 

It would be possible, did my limits allow, to pursue the 
ai'gumeut at length, through the various special modifica- 
tions which constitute the subordinate forms of conscious- 
ness. But with reference to the present inqniiy, it wil! be 
sufficient to notice two other conditions, under which all 
consciousness is necessarily manifested ; both of which 
have a special bearing on the relation of philosophy to 
theological controverey. 

All human consciousness, as being a change in our men- 
tal state, is necessarily subject to the law of Time, in its 
two manifestations of Succession and Duration. Every 
object, of whose existence we can be in any way conscious, 
is necessarily appreliended by us as succeeding in time to 
some former object of consciousness, and as itself occupy- 
ing a certain portion of time. In the fonner point of view, 
it is manifest, from what has been said before, that whatever 
Kucceeds something else, and is distinguished from it, is 
necessarily apprehended as finite; for distinction is itself 
a limitation. In the latter point of view, it is no less man- 
ifest that whatever ia conceived as having a continuous 
existence in time is equally appi-ehended as finite. For 
continuous existence is necessarily conceived as divisible 
into successive moments. One portion has already gone 
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by; anothei- ia yet to como; ea«h successive moment is 
related to something which has preceded, and to something 
■which ia to follow : and out of snch relations the entire 
existence is made up. The acts, hy wliich eucli exist- 
ence is manifested, being continuons in time, have, at any 
given moment, a further activity still to come : the object 
so existing must therefore always bo regarded as capable 
of becoming something which it is not yet actually, — as 
having an existence incomplete, and receiving at each in- 
stant a further completion. It is manifest therefore that, 
if all objects of human thought exist in time, no such ob- 
ject can be regarded as exhibiting or reprcsouting the true 
nature of an Infinite Being. 

As a necossaiy consequence of this limitation, it follows, 
tliat an act of Oreatioii, in the higliest sense of tlie term, 
— that is to say, an absolutely firet link in the chain of 
phenomena, preceded by no temporal antecedent, — is to 
liuman thought inconceivahle. To represent in thought 
the fii-st act of the first cause of all things, I must conceive 
myself as placed in imagination at the point at which tem- 
poral succession commences, and as thus conscious of the 
relation between a phenomenon in time and a reality out 
of time. Bat the consciousness of such a i-elation implies 
a consciousness of both the related members; to realize 
which, the mind must be in and out of tune at tlie same 
moment. Time, tbercfoi-e, cannot be regarded as limited ; 
for to conceive a first or last moment of time would be to 
conceive a consciousness into which time enters, preceded 
or followed by one from which it ia absent. But, on tlie 
other liaud, an infinite succession in time is equally incon- 
ceivahle ; for this succession also cannot be bounded by 
time, and therefore can only be apprehended by one who 
is himself free from the law of conceiving in time. From 
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a human point of view, sucli a conception coulil only bo 
formed by thrusting back the boundavy forever; — a pro- 
cess which itself would reqnii'e an infinite time for its 
accomplishment, f^^) Clogged by these counter impossi- 
bilities of thought, two opposite speculations have in vain 
struggled to find articulate utterance, the one for the hy- 
pothesis of an endless duration of finite changes, the other 
for that of an existence pHor to duration itself It is per- 
haps another aspect of the same difficulty, that, among 
vaiious theories of the generation of the world, the idea 
of a creation out of notliing seems to have been altogether 
foreign to ancient philosophy fi^l 

The bmited chaiacter of all existence which can be con- 
ceived IS ha\in^ a continuous duration, or as made up of 
snccessne momtnts, is so fn manifest, thit it has been 
assumed, ilmost as an axiom, by philosophical theologians, 
that m the existence of God theie is no distinction between 
past, present, andiutuie "In the chingcb of things," says 
Augustine, theic la a past anl a future in God there is 
a piesenti, in which neithei pist noi future can be."li8) 
"Eteinity," says Boethius, "is the perfect posstssion of 
interminable lite, and of all tint life at once " d*) and 
Aquinas, accepting the definition, idds "Eteraity has 
no succeswon, but exists all tJgithei H^) But, whether 
this Tisertion be litei dly true or not {an 1 this we have no 
means of ascertaining), it is cleai that such a mode of 
existtnce is altogethei inconcenable by us, and that the 
words in which it is described represent not thought, but 
the refusal to think at all. It is impossible that man, so 
long as he exists in time, should contemplate an object in 
whose existence there is no time. For the thought by 
which he contemplates it must be one of his own mental 
states: it must have a beginning and an end: it must 
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occupy a certain portion of duration, as a fact of human 
consciousness. There Is therefore no manner of resem- 
blance 01- community of nature between the representative 
thought anfl that which it is supposed to represent ; for the 
one cannot exist out of time, and the other cannot exist in 
it. '18) Nay, more : even were a mode of representation 
out of time possible to a man, it is utterly impossible that 
be should know it to be so, or make any subsequent use of 
the knowledge thus conveyed to hbn. To be conscious 
of a thought as mine, I must know it as a present condi- 
tion of my consciousness : to know that it has been mine, 
I must remember it as a past condition ; and past and pres- 
ent ai-e alike modes of time. It is manifest, therefore, tliat 
a knowledge of the infinite, as existing out of time, even 
supposing it to take place at all, cannot be known to be 
taking place, cannot be remembered to have taken place, 
and cannot be made available for any purpose at any period 
of our temporal life.fi'l 

The command, so often urged upon man by philosophers 
and theologians of vaiious ages and schools, " In contem- 
plating God, transcend time," (^> if meant for anything 
more than a figure of rhetoric, is equivalent to saying, " Be 
man no more; bo thyself God." It amounts to the admis- 
sion that, to know the infinite, the human mind must itself 
be infinite ; because an object of consciousness, which is in 
any way limited by the conditions of human thought, can- 
not be accepted as a representation of the unlimited. But 
two infinites cannot be conceived as existing together ; and 
if the mind of man must become infinite to know God, it 
must itself be God. d^) Pantheism, or self-acknowledged 
falsehood, are thus the only altei-natives possible under this 
precept. If the human mind, remaining in i-eality finite, 
merely fincies itself to be infinite iu its contemplation of 
9* 
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God, the knowledge of God is itself based on a falsehood. 
If, on the other hand, it not merely imagines itself to be, 
but actually is, infinite, its personality is swallowed up in 
the infinity of the Deity ; its human existence ia a delu- 
sion ; God is, literally and properly, all that exists ; and 
the Finite, which appeal's to be, bat ia not, vanishes before 
the single existence of the One and All. 

Subordinate to the general law of Time, to which all 
consciousness is suhject, tbei'e are two inferior conditions, 
to which the two great divisions of conaeiousness are sev- 
erally subject. Our knowledge of body is governed by 
the condition o? space ; our knowledge of mind by that of 
personality. I can conceive no qualities of body, save as 
having a definite local position; and I can conceive no 
qualities of mind, save as modes of a conscious self. With 
the former of these limitations our present argument is not 
concerned ; but the lattei', as the necessary condition of the 
conception of spiritual existence, must be taken into account 
in estimating the philosophical value of man's conoe])tion 
of an infinite Mind. 

The various mental attributes which we ascribe to God — 
Benevolence, Holiness, Justice, Wisdom, for example — cnn 
be conceived by us only as existing in a benevolent and 
holy and just and wise Being, who is not identical with 
any one of his attributes, but the common subject of them 
all; in one word, in a Person. But Personality, as we 
conceive it, is essentially a limitation and a relation. '^1 
Our own personality is presented to us as relative and 
limited; and it is from that presentation that all oin- 
representative notions of personality are derived. Person- 
ality is presented to us as a relation between the conscions 
self and the various modes of his consciousness. There is 
no personality in abstract thought without a thinker : 
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there is no thinker, unless he exercises some nioile of 
thought. Pei-sonality is also a limitation ; for the thought 
and the thinker are distinguished from and limit each 
other ; and the several modes of thought are distinguished 
each from each by hmitation likewise. If I am any one 
of my osvn thoughts I hve 'md die with each successive 
moment of mj consciousness It I am not any one of my 
own thoughts I am limited by thit very difference, and 
each thought is different from another, is limited also. 
Thib too, his been cle'iily seen bj philosophical theologi- 
inR, ind iccoidmglj they hi^e immtained that in God 
theie IS no distinction bttween the subject of conscious- 
ness an 1 ita mo les, noi bet« een one mode and another. 
"Grod ' siys iugustine, "is not a Spirit as regards sub- 
stance, nnd good as regards quilitj , but both as regards 
aubstmce The lustice of God la one with his goodness 
ind with his bles^e "Iness , and all aie one with his spirit- 
mlity' 12') But this isseition it it be literally true (and 
of this we hue no me^ns of judjin^) annihilates Person- 
dityitsclf^m the only toim in which we can conceive it. 
We cinnot ti in=i{cnd our own i ersonality, as we cannot 
transcend our own lelition to tune and to speak of an 
Absolute iiil Infinite Person is aimply to use language 
to which however true it maj be in i superhnman sense, 
no mode of human thought can possibly attach itself 

But are we therefore justified, even on philosophical 
grounds, in denying the Personality of God? or do we 
gain a higher or a truer representation of Him, by asserting, 
with the ancient or the modern Pantheist, that God, aji 
absolut* and infinite, can have neither intelligence nor 
will? (^1 Far from it. We dishonor God far more by 
identiiying Him with the feeble and negative impotence of 
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thought, which ivc are pleased to style the Infinite, than 
hy remaining content within those limits which He for his 
own good puiposes has imposed upon ug, and confining 
oiu-selveB to a mauifestation, imperfect indeed and inade- 
quate, and acknowledged to he so, but stilt the highest 
idea that we can form, the noblest tribute that we can 
oifei". Personality, with all its limitations, though far 
from exhibiting the absolute nature of God aa He is, is yet 
truer, grander, more elevating, more reli^ous, than those 
barren, vague, meaningless abstractions in which men bab- 
ble about nothing under the name of the Infinite. Per- 
sonal, conscious existence, limited though it be, is yet the 
noblest of all existences of which man can dream ; for it is 
that by which all existence is revealed to him : it is 
grander than the grandest object which man can know ; 
for it is that which knows, not that which is known. (^) 
" Man," says Pascal, " is but a reed, the frailest in nature ; 
but he is a reed that thinks. It needs not that the whole 
universe should arm itself to crush him ; — a vapor, a drop 
of water, will suffice to destroy him. But should tlie uni- 
verse crush him, man would yet be nobler than that whicli 
destroys him ; for he knows that he dies ; while of the 
advantage which the universe has over him, the universe 
knows nothing." '^1 It is by consciousness alone that we 
know that God exists, or that we are able to offer Him 
any service. It is only by conceiving Him as a Conscious 
Being, that wo can stand in any religious relation to Him 
at all ; that we can form such a representation of Him as 
is demanded by our spiritual wants, insufficient though it 
be to satisfy our intellectual curiosity. 

It is from the intense consciousness of our own i-eal 
existence as Persons, that the conception of reality takes 
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its rise in our miniJs; it is through that consciousness 
alone that we can raise ourselves to the faintest image of 
the supreme reality of God. What is reality, and what ia 
appeai-ance, is the riddle which Philosophy has put forth 
from the birthday of human thought; and the only 
approach to an answer has been a voice from the depths 
of the pei-sonal consciousness: "I think; therefore I 
am." <^' In the antithesis between the thinker and the 
object of his thought, — between myself and that which is 
i-elated to me, — we find the type and the source of the 
universal conti-ast between the one and the many, the per- 
manent and the changeable, the real and the apparent. 
That which I see, that which I hear, that which I think, 
that whieli I feel, changes and passes away witli each 
moment of my varied existence. I, who see, and hear, 
and think, and feel, am the one continuous sel^ whose 
existence gives unity and connection to the whole. Per- 
sonality comprises all that we know of that which exists : 
relation to personality comprises all that we know of that 
which seems to exist. And when, fi-om the little world of 
man's consciousness and its objects, we would lift up our 
eyes to the inexhaustible universe beyond, and ask, to. 
whom all this is related, the highest existence is still the 
highest personality ; and the Source of all Being reveals 
Himself by His name, I AM.' '^1 

If there is one dream of a godless philosophy to which, 
beyond all others, every moment of our consciousness 
gives the lie, it is that which subordinates the individual 
to the universal, the person to the species ; which deifies 
kinds and realizes cl.issifications ; which sees Being in gen- 
eralization, and Appearance in limitation; which regards 
the living and conscious man as a wave on the ocean of 
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iDftnite ; bis life, a momentary tossing to 
and fro on the shifting tide ; his destiny, to be swallowed 
up in the formless ancl boundless universe. (^) The final 
conclusion of this philosophy, in direct antagonism to the 
voice of consciousness, is, "I think; therefore I ain not," 
When men look around them in bewilderment for that 
whicli lies within them ; when they talk of the enduring 
species and the perishing individual, and would find, in 
the abstractions which their own minds have made, a 
higher and truer existence than in the mind which made 
them; — they seek for that which they know, and know 
not that for which they seek, (^) They would fain lift up 
the curtain of their own being, to view the pictui'e which 
it conceals. Like the painter of old, they know not that 
the curtain is the picture. '^^1 

It is our duty, then, to tliink of God as personal ; and 
it is our duty to believe that He is infinite. It is true that 
we cannot reconcile these two i-epresentations with each 
other; as our conception of personality involves attributes 
apparently contradictory to the notion of infinity. But 
it does not follow that this contradiction exists any whei-e 
but in our own minds : it does not follow that it implies 
any impossibility in the absolute nature of God. The 
apparent contradiction, in this case, as in those pi-eviously 
noticed, is the necessary consequence of an attempt on 
the part of the human thinker to transcend the bounda- 
ries of his own consciousness. It proves that there are 
limits to man's power of thought; and it proves no more. 

The preceding considerations are equally conclusive 
against both the methods of metaphysical theology de- 
scribed in my last Lecture, — that which commences with 
the divine to reason down to the human, and that which 
commences with the human to reason up to the divine. 
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For though the mere abstract expression of the injinite, 
■when regarded as indicating nothing more than the nega- 
tion of limitation, and, therefore, of con ceiv ability, is not 
contradictory in itself^ it becomes so the instant we at- 
tempt to apply it in reasoning to any object of thought, 
A thing — an object — an attribute — a person — or any 
other tenii signifying one out of many possible objects of 
consciousness, is hy that very relation necessarily declared 
to be finite. An infinite thing, or object, or attribute, or 
person, is, therefore, in the same moment declared to be 
both finite and infinite. We cannot, therefore, start from 
any abstract assumption of the divine infinity, to reason 
downwards to any object of human thought. And, on 
the other hand, if all human attributes are conceived 
under the conditions of difiTerence, and relation, and time, 
and pei-sonality, we cannot represent in thought any such 
attribute magnified to infinity ; for this, again, is to con- 
ceive it as finite and infinite at the same time. "We can 
conceive such attributes, at the utmost, only indefinitd}/ : 
that is to say, we may withdraw our thought, for the mo- 
ment, from the fact of their being limited ; but we cannot 
conceive them as infinite: that is to say, we cannot pos- 
itively think of the absence of the Umit ; for, the instant 
we attempt to do so, the antagonist elements of the con- 
ception exclude one another, and annihilate the whole. 

There remains but one subterfuge to which Philosophy 
can have recourse, before she is driven to confess that the 
Absolute and the Infinite are beyond her grasp. If con- 
sciousness is against her, she must endeavor to get rid of 
consciousness itself. And, accordingly, the most distin- 
guished representatives of this philosophy in recent times, 
however widely differing npon other questions, agree in 
maintaining that the foundation for a knowledge of the 
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infinite must be laid in a point beyond consciousness. 1^) 
But a system -which starts from this assumption postulates 
its own fiiilurc at the outset. It attempts to prove tliat 
conscic uaness is a delusion, and couscionsnesa itself is 
made the instrument of proof; for by consciousness its 
rei=!Onmgs must be framed and apprehended. It is by 
lensoning'i, conducted m conformity to the ordinary laws 
of thought, thrt the philosopher attempts to show that the 
highest manifestationi of rcison are above those laws. It 
IS bj leptesentitions, exhibited under the conditions of 
time and di£fi,rence, th'it the philosopher endeavors to 
prove the existence, and deliver the results, of an intuition 
in ivbioh time and difference are annihilated. They thus 
assume, at the same moment, the truth and the falsehood 
of the normal consciousness; they divide the human mind 
against itself; and by that division prove no more than 
that two supposed iaculties of thought mutually invalidate 
each other's evidence. Thus, by an act of reason, philos- 
ophy destroys reason itself: it passes at once from ration- 
alism to mysticism, and makes inconceivability the crite- 
rion of truth. Ill dealing with religious truthn, the theory 
which repudiates with scom the notion of believing a 
doctrine although it is incomprehensible, spiings at one 
desperate bound clear over faith into credulity, and pro- 
claims that its own principles must be believed because 
they are incomprehensible. The rhetorical paradox of 
the fer\-id Afiican is adopted in cold blood as an axiom of 
metaphysical speculation : " It is certain, because it is im- 
possible," (*!' Such a theory is open to two fatal objec- 
tions, — it cannot be communicated, and it cannot be 
verified. It cannot be communicated ; for the comraani- 
cation must be made in words ; and the meaning of those 
words must be understood ; and the understanding is a 
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State of the normal consciousness. It cannot bo verified ; 
for, to verify, we must compare the author's experience 
irith onr own ; and snch a comparison Is again a state of 
consciousness. Let it be granted for a moment, though 
the concession refutes itself, that a man may liave a cogni- 
zance of the infinite by some mode of knowledge which 
is above consciousness. He can never say that the idea 
thus acquired is like or unlike that possessed by any other 
man ; for likenes.'^ implies comparison ; and comparison is 
only possible as a mode of consciousness, and between 
objects regarded as limited and related to e.ich other. 
That which is out of consciousness cannot be pronounced 
true ; for tnith is the correspondence between a conscious 
representation and the object which it represents. Neither 
can it be pronotmced false; for falsehood consists in the 
disagreement between a similar representation and its 
object. Here, then, is the very suicide of Eationalism. 
To prove its own truth and the falsehood of antagonistic 
systems, it postulates a condition under which neither 
truth nor falsehood is possible. 

The results, to which an examination of the facts of con- 
sciousness has conducted ns, may be briefly snnuned up aa 
follows. Our whole cxinsciousness manifests itself as subject 
to certain limits, which we are unable, in any aot of thought, 
to transgress. That which falls within these limits, as an 
object of thought is known to ns as rdative and/wfe. The 
existence of a limit to our powei-s of thought is manifested 
by the consciousness of contradiction, which implies at the 
same time an attempt to think and an inability to accom- 
plish that attempt. But a limit is necessarily conceived as 
a relation between something within and something without 
itself; and thus the consciousness of a limit of thought 
implies, though it does not directly present to ns, the exist- 
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eiice of something of which wo do not and cannot think. 
When we lift up oar eyea to that blue vault of hoa^en, 
which is itself but the limit of ouv own power of sight, we 
are compelled to suppose, though we cannot perceive, the 
existence of space beyond, as well as within it ; we regard 
the boundary of visioD as parting the visible from the invis- 
ible. And when, in mental contemplation, we are conscious 
of relation and difference, as the liniita of our power of 
thoaght, we regard tbera, in like manner, as the boundaiy 
between the conceivable and the inconceivable ; though we 
are unable to penetrate, in thought, beyond the netber 
sphere, to the unrelated and unlimited which it bides from 
us, i^> The Absolute and the Injinite are thus, like the Iiv- 
conceivaUe and the Imperceptible^ names indicating, not an 
object of thought or of consciousneia at all, but the mere 
absence of the conditions under which consciousness is pos- 
sible. The attempt to construct in thought an object an- 
swering to such names, necessarily results in contradiction ; 
— a contradiction, however, which we have ourselves pro- 
duced by the attempt to think ; — which exists in the act of 
thought, but not beyond it ; — which destroys the concep- 
tion as such, but indicates nothing concerning the existence 
or non-existence of that which we try to conceive. It 
proves our own impotence, and it proves nothing more. Or 
rather, it indirectly leads us to believe in the existence of 
that Infinite which we cannot conceive ; for the denial of its 
existence involves a contradiction, no less than the assertion 
of its conceivability. We thus learn that the provinces of 
Reason and Faith are not coextensive; — that it is a duty, 
enjoined by Reason itself, to believe in that which we are 
unable to comprehend. 

I have now concluded that portion of my argument in 
which it was necessary to investigate in abstract terms the 
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limits of human thought in general, as a preliminary to the 
examination of religious thought in puiticular. As yet, we 
have viewed only tbe negative side of man's consciousness ; 
— we have seen Low it does not represent God, and why it 
does not so represent Him. There remains still to be at- 
tempted the poative side of the same inquiry, — namely, 
what does our oonseiousness actually tell us concerning the 
Divine Existence and Attributes ; and how does its testi- 
mony agree with that furnished by Revelation. In prose- 
cuting this farther inquii-y, I hope to be able to confine 
myself to topics more resembling those usnally handled in 
this place, and to language more strictly appropriate to the 
treatment of Christian Tlieology. Yet there are advantages 
in the method which I have hitherto pursued, which may, I 
trust, he accepted as a sufficient cause for whatever may 
have sounded strange and obscure in its phraseology. So 
long as the doubts and difficidties of philosophical specula- 
tion are familiar to us only in their religious aspect and lan- 
guage, so long we may he led to think that there is some 
peculiar defect or perplexity in the evidences of religion, by 
which it is placed in apparent antagonism to the more obvi- 
ous and unquestionable conclusions of reason. A very brief 
examination of cognate questions in their metaphysical 
aspect, will suffice to dissliMte this misapprehension, and to 
show that the philosophical difficulties, wliich rationalists 
profess to discover in Christian doctrines, are in fact inher- 
ent in the kws of tmman thought, and must accompany 
every attempt at religious or irreligious speculation. 

There is also another consideration, which may justify the 
Christian preacher in examining, at times, the thoughts and 
language of human philosophy, apart from their special 
application to religious truths. A religious association may 
sometimes serve to disguise the real character of a line of 
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tliought wliich, witbout that association, would have little 
powei- to mislead. Speculations which end in unbelief are 
often commenced in a believing spiiit. It is painful, but at 
the same time instructive, to trace the gi-adnal progress by 
which an unstable disciple often tears off strip by strip the 
wedding garment of his faith, — scarce conscious the while of 
his own increasing nakedness, — and to mark how the lan- 
guage of Christian belief may remain almost uotouohed, 
when the sabstanco and tho life have departed from it. 
While Philosophy speaks nothing but the language of 
Chvistianity, we may be tempted to think that the two are 
really one ; that our own speculations are but leading ns to 
Christ by another ajid a more excellent way. Many a 
young aspii-ant after a philosophical faith, trusts himself to 
the trackless ocean of rationalism in the spirit of the too- 
confident Apostle : " Lord, bid me to come unto thee on the 
water." ' And for a while he knows not how deep he sinks, 
till the treacherous surface on which he treads is yielding 
on every side, and the dark abyss of utter unbelief is yawn- 
ing to swallow him up. Well is it indeed with those who, 
even in that last fearful hour, can yet cry, " Lord, save me !" 
and can feel that supporting hand stretched out to grasp 
them, and hear that voice, so warning, yet so comfoi'ting, 
" O thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt ? " 

But who that enters upon this course of mistrust shall 
dare to say that such will be the end of it ? Fai- better is 
it to learn at the outset the nature of that unstable surface 
on whitih we would tread, without being tempted by the 
phantom of reli^ous promise, which shines delusively over 
it. He who hath ordered all things in measure and number 
and weight,' has also given to the rea.«on of man, as to his 
life, its boundaries, which it cannot pass.' And if, in the 
1 St, Mallhcw xiv. 28. ^ Wisdom xi. GO. 3 Job xh-. T). 
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ittvostigationof tliose bowiidavies, we liave tnriiui.1 for a little 
while, to speak the language of human philosophy, the re- 
sult will but be to show that philosophy, rightly uufierstood, 
teaciies one lesson with the sacred volume of Revelation. 
"With that lesson let us conclude, as it is given in the woi'ds 
of our own judicious divine and philosopher, "Dangei-ous 
it were for the feeble brain of man to wade far into the 
doings of the Most High ; whom althongli to know be life, 
and joy to make mention of His name ; yet onr soundest 
knowledge is to know that we know Him not as indeed He 
is, neither can know Him : and our safest eloquence con- 
cerning Him is our silence, when we confess witliont confes- 
sion that His glory is inexplicable, His greatness above our 
capacity and reach. He is above, and we upon earth; 
therefore it behoveth our words to be waiy and few."t*^J 
10* 
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That the Finite cannot comprehend the Infinite, is a 
truth more frequently admitted in theory than apphed in 
practice. It has been expressly asserted by men who, al- 
most in the same breath, have proceeded to lay down canons 
of criticism, concerning the purpose of Revelation, and the 
truth or falsehood, importance or insignificance, of particu- 
lar doctrines, on grounds which are tenable only on the sup- 
position of a perfect and intimate knowledge of God's Na- 
ture and Counsels. l^> Hence it becomes necessary to bring 
down the above truth from general to special statements ; 
— to inquii'e more particularly wherein the limitation of 
man's faculties consists, and in what manner it exhibits 
itself in the products of thought. Tliis task I endeavored 
to accomplish in my last Lecture. To pursue the conclusion 
thus obtained to its legitimate consequences in relation to 
Theology, we must nert inquire Ijow the human mind, thus 
limited, is able to form tho idea of a relation between man 
and God, and what is the nature of the conception of God 
which arises from the consciousness of this relation. The 
purpose of our inquiry is to ascertain the limits of religions 
thought; and, for this purpose, it is necessary to proceed 
from the limits of thought and of human consciousness in 
general, to those pni-tieular forms of consciousness which, in 
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tlionglit, or ill some otlicr mode, csijcuially constitute the 
essence of lleligion. 

Keasonings, probable or demonstrative, in proof of the 
being and attributes of God, have met with a very different 
reception at different periods. Elevated at one time, by the 
injadicious zeal of their advocates, to a certainty and im- 
portance to which they have no le^timate claim, at another, 
by an equally extravagant reaction, they have been sacii- 
ficed in the mass to some sweeping principle of criticism, or 
destroyed piecemeal by minute objections in detail. While 
one school of theologians has endeavored to raise the whole 
edifice of the Christian Faith on a basis of metaphysical 
proof, '^' othei"s have either expressly maintmned that the 
understanding has nothing to do with religious belief, or 
have indirectly attempted to establish the same conclusion 
by special refutations of the particular reasonings, '^) 

An examination of the actual state of the human mind, 
as regai'ds religious ideas, will lead us to a conclusion inter- 
mediate between these two extremes. On the one hand, it 
must be allowed that it is not through reasoning that men 
obtain the first intimation of their relation to the Deity ; and 
that, had they been left to the guidance of their intellectual 
&culties alone, it is possible that no such intimation might 
have taken place ; or at best, that it would have been but 
as one guess, out of many equally plausible and equally uat- 
nral. Those who lay exclusive stress on the proof of the 
existence of God from the marks of design in the world, or 
from the necessity of sapposing a iirst cause of all phe- 
nomena, overlook the fact that man leama to pray before he 
learns to reason, — that he feels within him the conscious- 
ness of a Supreme Being, and the instinct of woi-ship, be- 
foi'e he cin argue from effects to causes, or estimate the 
traces of wisdom and benevolence scattered through the 
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creation. But, on the other hand, ai'guineijts whidi would 
be insufficient to create the notion of a Supreme Being in a 
mind previously destitute of it, may Iiave great force and 
value in enlarging or correcting a notion already existing, 
and in justifying to the reason the unreasoning convictions 
of the heart. The belief in a God, once given, becomes the 
nucleiis round which subsequent experiences cluster and 
accumulate ; and evidences which would be obscure or am- 
biguous, if addressed to the reason only, become clear and 
convincing, when interpreted by the Sight of the religious 



We may therefore, without hesitation, accede to the argu- 
ment of the great critic of metaphysics, when he tells us 
that the speculative reason is unable to prove the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Being, but can only correct our con- 
ception of such a Being, supposing it to be already ob- 
tained. (*l But, at the same time, it is necessary to protest 
against the pernicious extent to which the reaction against 
the use of the reason in theology has in too many instan- 
ces been carried. When the same critic tells us that we 
cannot legitimately infer, from the order and design visible 
in the world, the omnipotence and omniscience of its Cre- 
ator, because a degree of power and wisdom short of the 
very highest might possibly be sufficient to produce all the 
effects which we are able to discern ; (5) or when a later 
writer, following in the same ti'ack, condemns the argu- 
ment from final causes, because it represents God exclu- 
sively in the aspect of an artist; '^' or when a third writer, 
of a different school, tells us that the processes of thought 
have nothing to do with the soul, the organ of religion ; CI 
— we feel that systems which condemn the use of reason- 
ing in sacred things may be equally one-sided and extrava- 
gant with those which assert its supreme authority. Rea- 
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soiling niiist not be condemned for failing to accoroplisfa. 
what no possible mode of human consciousness ever does 
or can accomplish. If consciousness itself is a limitation ; 
if evei-y mode of c^nsciousqess is a determination of the 
mind in one particular manner out of many possible; — it 
follows indeed that the infinite is beyond the reach of 
niiin's arguments ; but only as it is also beyond the reach 
of his feelings or Lis volitions. We cannot indeed reason 
to the existence of an infinite Cause from the presence of 
finite effects, nor contemplate the infinite in a finite mode 
of knowledge ; but neither can we feel the infinite in the 
fonn of a finite affection, nor discern it as the law of a 
finite action. If our whole consciousness of God is partial 
and incomplete, composed of various attributes manifested 
in various relations, why should wo condemn the reason- 
ing which represents Him in a single aspect, so long aa it 
neither asserts nor implies that that aspect is the only one 
in which He can be represented? If man is not a creature 
composed solely of intellect, or solely of will, why should 
any one element of his nature be excluded from participat- 
ing in the pervading consciousness of Him in whom we 
live, and move, and have our being ? ' A religion baaed 
solely on the reason may starve on bairen abstractions, or 
bewilder itself with inexplicable contradictions; but a 
religion which repudiates thought to take refiige in feeling, 
abandons itself to the wild follies of fanaticism, or the dis- 
eased ecstasies of mysticism ; while one which acknowl- 
edges the practical energies alone, may indeed attain to 
Stoicism, but will fall far short ,of Cliristianity. It la our 
duty indeed to pray with the spiiit ; but it is no less our 
duty to pray with the understanding also.^ 

Taking, then, as the basis of our inquiry, the admission 
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that the -whole consciousness of iii;iii, wlicther in thought, 
or in feeling, or in volition, is limited in the manner of its 
operation and in the objects to which it is related, let us 
endeavor, with regai'd to the religious consciousness in par- 
ticular, to separate from each other the complicated threads 
■which, in their united web, constitute the conviction of 
man's relation to a Supreme Being, In distinguishing, 
however, one portion of these as forming the origin of this 
conviction, and another portion as contributing rather to 
its further development and direction, I must not be under- 
stood to maintain or imply that the former could have 
existed and been recognized, prior to and independently of 
the cooperation of the latter. Consciousness, in its earli- 
est discernible form, is only possible as the result of an 
union of the reflective with the intuitive faculties. A state 
of mind, to be known at all as existing, must be distin- 
guished from other states ; and, to make this distinction, 
we must think of it, as well as experience it. Without 
thought as well as sensation, there could be no conscious- 
ness of the existence of an external world : without 
thought as well as emotion and volition, there could be no 
consciousness of the moral nature of man. Sensation 
without thought would at most amount to no more than 
an indefinite sense of uneasiness or momentaiy ii-ritation, 
without any power of discerning in what manner we ai'e 
affected, or of distinguishing our successive aifections from 
each other. To distinguish, for example, in the visible 
world, any one object from any other, to know the house as 
a house, or the tree as a tree, we must be able to refer them 
to distinct notions ; and such reference is an act of thought. 
Tlie same condition holds good of the religions conscious- 
ness also. In whatever mental affection we become con- 
scious of our relation to a Supreme Being, we can discern 
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that consciousness, as such, only by reflecting npon it as 
conceived under its proper notion. Without this, we coulcl 
not know our i-eligious consciousness to be what it is ; and, 
as the knowledge of a fact of consciousness is identical 
with its existence, — without this, the religious conscious- 
ness, as such, could not exist. 

But, notwithstanding this necessary cooperation of thouglit 
in every manifestation of hnman conscionsness, it is not to 
the reflective iaculties that we must look, if we would dis- 
cover the origin of religion. For, to the exercise of reflec- 
tion, it is necessary that there should exist an object on 
which to reflect; and though, in the order of time, the dis- 
tinct recognition of this object is simultaneous with the act 
of reflecting upon it, yet, in the order of nature, the latter 
presupposes the former. Religious thought, if it ia to exist 
at all, can only exist aa representative of some fact of re- 
ligious intuition, — of some individual state of mind, in 
which is presented, as an immediate iact, tJiat relation of 
man to God, of which man, by reflection, may become dis- 
tinctly and definitely conscious. 

Two such states may be specified, as dividing between 
them the rude material out of which Reflection builds up 
the edifice of Religious Consciousness. These are the Mel- 
ing of Dependence and the Conviction of Moral Obli- 
gation. To these two facts of the inner consciousness 
may be traced, as to their sources, the two great outward 
acts by which religion in various forms has been manifested 
among men ; — Prayer, by which thoy seek to win God's 
blessing upon the future, and Mcpiation, by which tbey 
strive to atone for the ofiences of the past. (^) The feeling 
of Dependence is the instinct which urges us to pray. It 
is the feeling that onr existence and welfare are in the 
hands of a superior Power; — not of an inexorable Fate or 
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immutable Law ; but of a Being having at least so far the 
attributes of Personality, that He can show favor or sever- 
ity to those dependent upon Him, and can be i-egarded by 
them with the feelings of hope, and fear, and reverence, 
and gratitude. It is a feeling similar in kind, thongh higher 
ill degree, to that which is awakened in the mind of the 
child towards his parent, who is first manifested to his mind 
as the giver of such things as are needful, and to whom the 
fii-st language he addresses is that of enti-eaty. It is the 
feeling so fully and intensely expressed in the language 
of the Psalmist: "Thou art he that took me out of my 
mother's womb : thou wast my hope, when I hanged yet 
upon my mothei-'s breasts. I Ijave been left mito thee ever 
since I was born : thon art my God even from my mother's 
womb. Be not thou far from me, O Lord : thou art my 
succour ; haste thee to help me. I will declare thy Name 
unto my brethren : in the midst of the congregation will I 
praise thee." ^ With the fii-st develoj>ment of consciousness, 
there grows up, as a part of it, the innate feeling that our 
life, natni-al and spii'itu.ai, is not in our power to sustain or 
to prolong ; — that there is One above us, on whom we are 
dependent, whose existence we iearn, and whose presence 
we realize, by the sure instinct of Fi'ayer. We have thus, 
in the Sense of Dependence, the foundation of one great 
element of Religion, — the Fear of God. 

But the mere consciousness of dependence does not of 
itself exhibit the character of the Being on whom we de- 
pend. It is as consistent with superstition as with religion ; 
— with the belief in a malevolent, as in a benevolent Deity : 
it is as much called into existence by the severities, as by 
the mercies of God ; by the suifering which we are unable 
to avert, as by tlie benefits which we did not ourselves pro- 
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cure. (3) The Being on whom we depend is, in that single 
relation, manifested in the infliction of pain, aa-well as in 
the bestowal of happiness. But in order to make suffering, 
as well as enjoyment, contribute to the religious education 
of man, it ia necessary that he should bo conscious, not 
merely of suffering, btit of sin; — that he should look 
npon pain not merely aa infiicted, but as deserved; and 
should recognize in its Author the justice that punishes, not 
merely the anger that harms. In the feeling of depend- 
ence, we arc conscious of the Power of God, but not neces- 
sarily of His Goodness. This deficiency, however, is sup- 
plied by the other element of religion, — the Consciousness 
of Moral Obligation, — carrying with it, as it necessarily 
does, the Conviction of Sin. It ia impossible to establish, 
as a great modern philosopher has attempted to do, the 
theory of an absolute Autonomy of the Will ; that is to say, 
of an obligatory law, resting on no basis but that of its own 
imperative character. '^"^ Considered solely in itself, with 
no relation to any Iiigher authority, the conscioasness of a 
law of obligation is a fact of our mental constitution, and it 
is no more. The fiction of an absolute law, binding on all 
rational beings, has only an apparent univereality ; because 
we can only conceive other rational beings by identifying 
their constitution with onv own, and making human reasou 
the measure and representative of reason in general. Why 
then has one part of our constitution, merely as such, an 
imperative authority over the remainder ? What right has 
one portion of the human consciousness to represent itself 
as duty, and another merely as inclination ? There is bnt 
one answer possible. The moral Reason, or Will, or Con- 
science, of Man, call it by what name we please, can have 
no authoi-ity, save as implanted in bim by some higher 
Spiritual Being, as a Xaw emanating from a Lawgiver. 
11 
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Man can be a law unto himself, only on the supposition that 
he reflectsin himself the Law of God ; — that he shows, aa 
the Apostle tells us, the works of that law written in hia 
heait.^ If he is absolutely a law unto himself, his duty and 
his pleasure are imdistinguishable from ea«h other ; for !io 
is subject to no one, and accountable to no one. Duty, in 
this case, becomes only a higher kind of pleasure, — ^a bal- 
ance between the preseut and the future, between the larger 
and the smaller gratification. We are thus compelled, by 
the consciousness of moral obligation, to assume the exist- 
ence of a moral Deity, and to regard the absolute standard 
of right and wrong as constituted by the nature of that 
Deity, '^^' The conception of this standard, in the human 
mind, may indeed be fdnt and fluctuating, and must be im- 
perfect ; it may vary with the intellectual and moral culture 
of the nation or the individual ; and in its highest human 
representation, it must fall fiir short of the reality. But it 
is pr^ent to all mankind, as a basis of moral obligation and 
an inducement to moral progress : it is present in the uni- 
versal consciousness of sin ; in the conviction that we are 
offenders against God ; in the expiatory rites by which, 
whether inspired by some natural instinct, or inherited 
from some primeval tradition, divers nations have, in their 
various modes, striven to atone for their transgressions, and 
to satisfy the wrath of their righteous Judge. "^1 However 
erroneously the partieulai- acts of religious service may h.ave 
been understood by men ; yet, in the universal conscious- 
ness of innocence and guilt, of duty and disobedience, of an 
appeased and ofiended God, there is exhibited the instinc- 
tive confession of all mankind, that the moral nature of 
man, as subject to a law of obligation, reflects and repre- 
sents, in some degree, the moral nature of a Deity by whom 
that obligation is imposed. 
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But tlicso two elements of the i-cligious consciousness, 
however real and efficient within their owo limits, are sub- 
ject to the same restrictions which we have before noticed 
as binding iipon consciousness in general. Neither in the 
feeling of dependence, nor in that of obligation, can we bo 
directly conscious of the Absolute or the Infinite, as such. 
And it is the more necessary to notice this limitation, inas- 
much as an opposite theory has been maintsuned by one 
■whose writings have had perhaps more influence than those 
of any other man, in foiming the modera religious philoso- 
phy of his own country ; and whose views, in ail their essen- 
tial features, have been ably maintained and widely diffused 
among ourselves. According to Schleiermacher, the essence 
of Religion is to be found in a feeling of absolute and entire 
dependence, in which the mutual action and reaction of sub- 
ject and object upon each other, ivhich constitutes the ordi- 
nary consciousness of mankind, gives way to a sense of 
utter, passive helplessness, — to a eousc^iousnesa that our 
entire personal agency is annihilated in the presence of the 
infinite energy of the Godhead. In our intei-course with 
the world, he tells us, whether in relation to nature or to 
human society, the feeling of freedom and that of depend- 
ence are always present in mutual operation upon each 
other ; sometimes in equiJibiium ; sometimes with a vast 
pi'eponde ranee of the one or the oiher feeling; but never 
to the entire exclusion of eithoi-. But in our communion 
with God, there is always an accompanying consciousness 
that the whole activity is absolutely and entirely dependent 
upon Him ; that, whatever amount of freedom may be ap- 
parent in the individual momenta of life, these are but 
detached and isolated portions of a passively dependent 
whole. <^^' The theory is carried still further, and expressed 
in more positive tenns, by an English disciple, who saya that, 
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"Although man, while ia the midst of finite objects, always 
feels Limsolf to a certain extent independent and free; yet 
in the presence of that which is self-existent, infinite, and 
eternal, he may feel the sense of freedom utterly pass away, 
and become absorbed in tbe sense of absolute dependence," 
"Let the relation," be contmues, "of subject and object in 
the economy of our emotions become such that the whole 
independent energy of the former mei'ges in the latter as its 
prime cause and present sustainer ; let the subject become 
as nothing, — not, indeed, from its intrinsic insignificance or 
incapacity of moral action, but by virtue of the infinity of 
the object to which it stands consciously opposed : and the 
feeling of dependence must become absolute; for all finite 
power is as nothing in I'elation to the Infinite." '**' 

Of this theory it may be observed, in the first place, tbat 
it contemplates God chiefiy in the character of an object of 
mjinite magnitude. The relations of the object to the sub- 
ject, in our conscaousness of the woi-!d, and in that of God, 
differ from each other in degree i-ather than in iind. The 
Deity is manitested with no attribute of personality : He is 
merely the world magnified to infinity: and the feeling of 
absolute dependence is in fact that of the annihilation of our 
pei-sonal existence in the Infinite Being of the Universe. 
Of this feeling, the intellectual exponent is pure Pantheism; 
and the infinite object is but the indefinite abstraction of 
Being in general, with no distinguishing characteristic to 
constitute a Deity. For the distinctness of an object of 
consciousness is in the invei-se ratio to the intensity of the 
passive affection. As the feeling of dependence becomes 
more powerful, the knowledge of the character of t!ie ob- 
ject ou which we depend must necessarily become less and 
less ; for the discernment of any object as such is a state of 
mental energy and reaction of thought upon that object. 
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Hence the feeling of absolute dependeDce, sappoaing it pos- 
sible, could convey no conscionsness of God as God, but 
merely an indefinite impression of dependence upon some- 
thing. Towards an object so vague and meaningless, no 
real religious relation is possible.'^' 

In the second place, the consciousness of an absolute de- 
pendence in which our activity is annihilated, ia a conti'adic- 
tion in terms ; for consciousness itself is an activity. Wc 
can be conscious of a state of mind as such, only by attend- 
ing to it ; and attention is in al! cases a mode of our active 
energy. Thus the state of absolute dependence, supposing 
it to exist at all, could not be distinguished from other 
states ; and, as all consciousness is distinction, it could not, 
by any mode of consciousness, be known to exist. 

In the third place, the theory is inconsistent with the 
duty of Prayer. Pi-ayeris essentially a state in which man 
is in active relation towards God; in which he is intensely 
conscious of his personal existence and its waots ; in which 
he endeavora by entreaty to prevail with God. Let any 
one consider for a moment the strong energy of the lan- 
guage of the Apostle: "Now I beseech you, brethren, for 
the Lord Jesus Christ's sake, and for the love of the Spii-it, 
that ye strive together with me in yonr prayei-s to God for 
me ; "' or the consciousness of a personal need, which per- 
vades that Psalm in which David so emph.atically declares 
his dependence upon God: "My God, my God, look upon 
me ; why hast thou forsaken me, and art so far from my 
health, and from the words of my complaint? O my God, 
I cry in the day-time, but thon hearest not; and in the 
night season also I take no rest;"" — let him ponder the 
words of our Lord himself: " Shall not God avenge his own 
elect, which cry day and night unto him:"' — and then 
1 Bom.tns XV. 30. «Psiilmxxii. 1,2, ^ St. Luke XTiii. T, 
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let him say if sncli language is compatible with the theory 
which asserts that man's personality is annihilated in his 
communion irith Godji^) 

But, lastly, there is another fatal objection to the above 
theory. It makes our moral and religious consciousness 
subversive of each other, and reduces us to the ddemma 
that either our faith or our practice must be founded on a 
delusion. The actual relation of man to God is the same, 
in whatever degree man may be conscious of it. If man's 
dependence on God is not really desti-uctive of his personal 
freedom, the religious consciousness, in denying that free- 
dom, is a false consciousness. If, on the contrary, man is 
in i-eality passively dependent upon God, the consciousness 
of moral responsibility, which bcara witness to his free 
agency, is a lying witness. Actually, in the sight of God, 
we are either totally dependent, or, partially at least, free. 
And as this condition must be always the same, whether we 
are conscious of it or not, it follows, that, in proportion as 
one of these modes of consciousness reveals to as the truth, 
the other must be regarded as testifying to a falsehood. (i^> 

Nor yet is it possible to find in the consciousness of 
moral obligation any immediate apprehension of the Abso- 
lute and Infinite. For the free agency of man, which in 
the feeling of dependence is always present as a subordi- 
nate element, becomes here the centre and turning-point 
of the whole. The consciousness of the Infinite is neces- 
sarily excluded ; fii-st, by the mere existence of a relation 
between two distinct agents; and, secondly, by the condi- 
tions under which each must necessarily be conceived in 
its relation to the other. The moral consciousness of man, 
as subject to law, is, by that subjection, both limited and 
related; and hence it cannot in itself be regarded as a 
representation of the Infinite. Nor yet can such a repre- 
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eentation be furnished by the other term of the relation, — 
that of the Moral Lawgiver, by whom human obligation 
is enacted. For, in the first place, such a Lawgiver must 
be conceived as a Person ; and the only human conception 
of Pei-sonality is that of limitation. In the second place, 
the movai consciousness of such a Law^ver can only be 
conceived under the form of a variety of attributes; and 
different attributes are, by that very diversity, conceived 
as finite. Nay, the very conception of a moral nature is 
in itself the conception of a limit ; for morality is the 
compliance with a law ; and a law, whether imposed fi-om 
within or fi-om without, can only he conceived to operate 
by iimiting the range of possible actions. 

Yet along with all this, though our positive religious 
consciousness is of the finite only, there yet runs through 
the whole of that consciousness thi 



} accompanying convic- 
tion that fhe Infinite does exist, and must exist; — though 
of the manner of that existence we can form no concep- 
tion; and that it exists along with the Finite; — though 
we know not how such a coexistence is possible. We can- 
not be conscious of the Infinite ; but we can bo and are 
conscious of the limits of our own powera of thought ; and 
therefore we know that the possibility or impossibility of 
conception is no test of the possibility or impossibihty of 
existence. We know that, unless we admit the existence 
of the Infinite, the existence of the Finite is inexplicable 
and self-contradictory; and yet we know that the concep- 
tion of the Infinite itself appears to involve contradictions 
no less inexplicable. In this impotence of Reason, we are 
compelled to take refuge in Faith, and to believe that an 
Infinite Being exists, though we know not how; and that 
He is the same with that Being who is made known in 
oonsciousnesa as our Sustalner and our Law^ver. For 
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to deny that an Infinite Being exists, because we cannot 
comprehend the manner of His existence, is, of two equally 
inconceivable alternatives, to accept the one which renders 
that very inconceivability itself inexplicable. If the Finite 
is the wniveree of existence, there is no reason why that 
universe itself should not be as conceivable as the several 
parts of which it is composed. Whence comes it then 
that our whole consciousness is compassed about with re- 
strictions, which we are ever striving to piss, tnd eier 
failing in the effort? Whence comes it that the Finite 
cannot measure the Finite? The very consciousness af 
our own limitations of thought bears witness to the exist 
ence of the Unlimited, who is beyond thou^'ht The 
shadow of the Infinite still broods over tht consciousness 
of the finite ; and we wake up at last from the dieam of 
absolute wisdom, to confess, "Surely the Loid is m this 
place ; and I knew it not."^ 

We are thus compelled to acquiesce m it Ic ist one p i 
tion of Bacon's statement concerning the lelation of humin 
knowledge to its object; "Naturapercutitintellectum radio 
directo ; Deus autem, propter medium intequale (creaturas 
scilicet), radio refi-acto."<i8} To have sufticient grounds for 
believing in God is a very different thing from having suffi- 
cient grounds for reasoning about Ilim. The religious 
sentiment, which compels men to believe in and worship 
a Supreme Being, is an evidence of His existence, but not 
an exhibition of His nature. It proves that God is, and 
makes known some of His relations to us ; but it does not 
prove what God is in His own Absolute Being, l^^' The 
natural senses, it may be, are diverted and colored by the 
medium through which they pass to reach the intellect, 
and present to us, not things in themselves, but things as 
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they appear to ns. And this is manifestly the case with 
the religious consciousness, which can only represent the 
Infinite God under finite fijrms. But we are compelled ■ 
to believe, on the evidence of our senses, that a material 
■world exists, even while we listen to the ai^unients of the 
idealist, who reduces it to an idea or a nonentity; and we 
are compelled, by our religious consciousness, to believe 
in the existence of a personal God ; though the reasonings 
of the nationalist, logically followed out, may reduce us 
to Pantlieism or Atheism. But to preserve this belief 
uninjured, we must acknowledge the true limits of our 
being : we must not claim for any fact of human conscious- 
ness the proud prerogative of revealing God as He is ; for 
thus we throw away the only weapon which can be of 
avail in resisting the assaults of Skepticism. We must be 
content to admit, with regard to the internal consciousness 
of man, the same restrictions which the great philosopher 
just now quoted has so excellently expressed with refer- 
ence to the external senses. "For as all works do show 
forth the power and skill of the workman, and not his 
image; so it is of the works of God, which do show the 
omuipotency and wisdom of the maker, but not his image 
Wherefore by the contemplation of nature to in- 
duce and inforce the acknowledgment of God, and to 

demonstrate his power, is an excellent argument; 

but on the other side, out of the contemplation of nature, 
or gronnd of human knowledge, to induce any verity or 
persuasion concerning the points of faith, is in my judg- 
ment not safe For the heathens themselves con- 
clude as much in that excellent and divine fable of the 
golden chain : That men and goda were not able to draw 
Jupiter down to the earth ; but contrariwise, Jupiter was 
able to draw them up to heaven." (^) 
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One feature deserves especial notice, as common to both 
of those modes of consciousness which primai-iiy exhibit 
our relation towards God. In both, wo are compelled 
to regard ourselves as Persons related to a Person, In 
the feeling of dependence, however gi'eat it may be, the 
consciousness of myself, the dependent element, remains 
unextinguished ; and, indeed, without that element thei-e 
could be no consciousness of a relation at all. In the sense 
of moral obligation, I know myself as the agent on whom 
the law is binding : I am free to choose and to act, as a 
. person whose principle of action is in himself And it is 
important to observe that it is only through this conscious- 
ness of personality that we have any ground of belief in the 
existence of a God. If we admit the arguments by which 
this personality is annihilated, whether on the side of 
Materialism or on that of Pantheism, we cannot escape 
from the consequence to which those ai-guments inevitably 
lead, — the annihilation of God himself If, on the one 
hand, the spiritual element within me is merely dependent 
on the corporeal, — if myself is a result of my bodily 
organization, and may be resolved into the operation of a 
system of material agents, — why should I suppose it to bo 
otherwise in the great world beyond mc? If I, who deem 
myself a spirit distinct from and superior to matter, am but 
the accident and product of that which I seem to rale, why 
may not all other spiritual existence, if such there be, be 
dependent upon the constitution of the material uni- 
verse ? I^i) Or if, on the other hand, I am not a distinct 
substance, but a mode of the infinite, — a shadow passing 
over the face of the universe, — what is that universe 
which you would have me acknowledge a God ? It is, says 
the Pantheist, the One and All.iza] By no means: it is 
the Many, in which is neither All nor One. You have 
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tanght me that withiii the little world of my own, con- 
sciousness there is no relation between the one and the 
many ; but that all is transient and accidental alike. If I 
accept your conclusion, I must extend it to its legitimate 
consequence. Why should the univeree itself contain a 
principle of unity ? why should the Many imply tJie One ? 
All that I see, all that I know, are isolated and unconnected 
phenomena; Imyself being one of them. Why should the 
Universe of Being be otherwise? It cannot be All; for 
its phenomena are infinite and innumerable ; and all 
implies unity and completeness. It need not be One ; for 
you have yourself shown me that I am deceived in the only 
gitmnd which I have for believing that a plurality of 
modes implies an unity of substance. If there is no Per- 
bon to pray ; if there is no Pei-son to be obedient ; — what 
remains but to conclude that He to whom pi'ayer and obe- 
dience are due, — nay, even the mock-king who usurps His 
name in the realms of philosophy, — is a shadow and a 
delusion likewise? 

The result of the precedmg considerations may be 
summed up as follows. There are two modes in which we 
may endeavor to contemplate the Deity : the one negative, 
based on a i ain attempt to transcend the conditions of 
human thought, and to expand the religious consciousness 
to the infinity of its Divine Object; the other positive, 
which keeps within its proper limits, and views the object 
in a manner accommodated to the finite capacities of the 
human thinker. The first aspires to behold God in His 
absolute natui-e ; the second is content to view Him in 
those relations in which he has been pleased to manifest 
Himself to his creatures. The first aims at a speculative 
knowledge of God as He is ; but, bound by the conditions 
of finite thought, even in the attempt to transgress them, 
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obtains nothing more than a tissue of ambitious self-con- 
tradictions, which indicate only what He is not. (^l The 
second, abandoning the speculative knowledge of the infi- 
nite, as only possible to the Infinite Intelligence itself, is 
content with those regulative ideas of the Deity, which are 
Bufiicient to guide onr practice, but not to satisfy our intel- 
lect ; <2J) — which tell us, not what God is in Himself, but 
how He wUls that we should think of Him. (^s) In re- 
nouncing all knowledge of the Absolute, it renounces at 
the same time all attempts to construct a priori schemes 
of God's Providence as it ought to be ; it does not seek to 
reconcile this or that phenomenon, whether in nature or in 
revelation, with the absolute attributes of Deity; but con- 
fines itself to the actual course of that Providence as man- 
ifested in the world ; and seeks no higher internal criterion 
of the truth of a religion, than may be derived from its 
analogy to other pai-ts of the Divine Government, Guided 
by this, the only true Philosophy of Religion, man is con- 
tent to practise where he is unable to speculate. He acts, 
as one who must give an account of his conduct : he prays, 
believing that Iiis prayer will be answered. He does not 
seek to I'cconcile this belief with any theoiy of the Infinite; 
for he does not even know how the Infinite and the Finite 
can exist together. But he feels that his several duties 
rest upon the same basis : he knows that, if human action 
is not incompatible with Infinite Power, neither is human 
woi-ship with Infinite Wisdom and Goodness : though it is 
not as the Infinite that God reveals Himself in His mor^l 
government ; nor is it as the Infinite that he promises to 
linswer prayer. 

" Tbou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall all flesh 
come." Saci'ifice, and offering, and bui'nt-offeiings, and 
offering for sin, Thou requirest no more ; for He whom 
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these prefigtirecl lias offeree! Himself as a sacrifice once for 
all.' But He who fulfilled the sacrifice, conimnnded the 
pi-ayer, and Himself taught us how to pray. He teila us 
that we are dependent upon God for our daily bread, for 
forgiveness of sins, for deliverance from evil; — and how is 
that dependence manifested? Not in the annihilation of 
onr personality ; for we appeal to Him under the teiiderest 
of personal relations, as the children of Our Father who is 
in heaven, Not as passive in contemplation, bnt as active 
in service ; for we pray, " Thy will be done, as in heaven, so 
in earth," In this manifestation of God to man, alike in 
ConsuioTisness as in Scripture, under finite forms to finite 
minds', as a Person to a Pei-son, we see the root and foun- 
dation of th.it religions service, without which belief is a 
speculation, and woi'ship a delusion ; which, whatever would- 
be philosophical theologians may say to the oontrai'y, is tlio 
common bond which unites all men to God. AH arc God's 
creatures, bound alike to reverence and obey their Maker, 
Ail are God's dependents, boimd alike to ask for his sustain- 
ing bounties. All are God's rebels, needing daily and hourly 
to implore His forgiveness for tlieir disobedience. All are 
God's redeemed, purchased by the blood of Clirist, invited 
to share in the benefits of His passion and intercession. All 
are brought by one common channel into communion with 
that God to whom they are related by so many common 
ties. All are called upon to acknowledge their Maker, their 
Governor, their Snstainer, their Redeemer ; and the means 
of their actnowiedgment is Prayer. 

And, apart from the fact of its having been God's good 
pleasure so to reveal Himself, there are manifest, even to 
human understanding, wise reasons why this course should 
have been adopted, benevolent ends to be answered by this 
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gracious condescension, "We are not called upon to live 
two distinct lives in this world. It is not required of us 
that the household of ouv natui-e should be divided against 
itself; — that those feelings of love, and reverence, and 
gratitude, which move us in a lower degree towards our 
human relatives and friends, should be altogether thrown 
aside, and excliauged for some abnormal state of ecstatic 
contemplation, when we bring our prayers and praises and 
thanks before the footstool of our Father in heai-en. We 
are none of us able to gi-asp in speculation the nature of the 
Infinite and Etei-nal ; but we all live and move among our 
fellow-men, at times needing their assistance, at times solic- 
iting their iavora, at times seeking to turn away their anger. 
We have all, as children, felt the need of tlie supporting 
care of parents and guardians : we have all, in the gradual 
progress of education, required instruction from the wisdom 
of teachers : we have all offended against ouf neighbors, 
and known the blessings of forgiveness, or the penalty of 
unappeased anger. AVe can all, therefore, taught by the in- 
most consciousness of our human feelings, place ourselves in 
communion with God, when He manifests Himself under 
human images. " He tliat lovetli not his brother whom he 
hath seen," says the Apostle St. John, "how can he love 
God whom he hath not seen ? "' Our heavenly affections 
must in some measure take their source and their form from 
our earthly ones : our love towards God, if it is> to be !o\e 
at all, must not be wholly unlike our love toivitds oui 
neighbor : the motives and influences which prompt ns, 
when we make known our wants and pour forth our suppli 
cations to an earthly parent, are graciously permitted by our 
heavenly Father to be the type and symbol of those by 
which our intercourse with Him is to be regulated, — with 
' St. John JT. SO. 
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which He bids us " come boldly unto the throne of grace, 
that we may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time 
of need."^ 

So should it be during this transitory life, in which we see 
through a glass, darkly ;^ in wfaieii God reveals Himself in 
types and shadows, under human images and attributes, to 
meet graciously and deal tenderly with the human sympa- 
thies of His creatures. And although, even to the sons of 
God, it doth not yet appear what we shall be, when we shall 
be like him, and shall see Him as He is ;^ yet, if it be true 
that our religious duties in this life are a training and pre- 
paration for that which is to come; — if we are encouraged 
to look forward to and anticipate that future state, while we 
are still encompassed with this earthly tabernacle; — if we 
are taught to look, as to our great Example, to One who in 
love and sympathy towards His brethren was Very Man ; — 
if we are bidden not to sorrow without h<ipe concerning 
them which are asleep,* and are comforted by the promise 
that the ties of love wbich are broken on eaith shall be 
united in heaven, — we may trust that not wholly alien to 
such feelings will be our communion with God faoe to faoe, 
when the redeemed of all flesh shall approach once more to 
Him that heareth pi-ayer ; — no longer in the chamber of 
private devotion ; no longer in the temple of public worship; 
but in that great City where no temple is ; " for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb arc the temple of it," ' 
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"Thoiti^h It weie admitted," says Bishop Bntlev, "that 
this opinion of Necessity were epecuiativeiy true ; yet, 
With legaid to pitctice, it is as if it were false, so far as 
our expeiience reaches; that is, to the whole of our pres- 
ent life Foi the constitution of the present world, and the 
condition in whieh we are actually placed, is as if we were 
free. And it may perhaps justly bo concluded that, since 
the whole process of action, through eveiy step of it, sus- 
pense, deliberation, inclining one way, determining, and at 
last doing as we determine, is as if we were free, therefore 
we are so. But the thing here insisted upon is, that under 
the present natural government of tfie world, we find we 
are treated and dealt with as if we wei'e free, prior to all 
cflnsideratioD whether we are or not." I^l 

That this observation has in any degree settled the 
speculative difficulties involved in the problem of Lib- 
erty and Necessity, will not be maintained l)y any one who 
is acqnainted with the history of the controversy. Nor 
was it intended by its author to do so. But, like many 
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otiu'r pruguaDt seiitmicL's of tliiit great thinker, it iu- 
tL(Khiui;M ii pviiiuiijle capable of a umuli wider ai>pUuatioti 
tliiin to the inquiry wiiich oiigiually suggested it. The 
\cxi.l question ol Libtitj and ntu'isLtj whose countei ii 
tjuniL Its have become a bj w oi d lor en lleas in 1 Hn[ s 1 1 
ibU wnnghng ii but one of ■» hige claas oi pioblLiu 
MOIL, of which meet us at eveiy tnin of out dailj life ai 
condua wheoevei we attempt to justify in theory that 
wbitii we aie compelled to cany out in piactii-c bucli 
p obkms aiise ineiitably whenever we atttmjt to pais 
fiom the Sen ible to the intelli,ille woild tiom the spheie 
of action to that of thought, fiom that which appears to us 
to that which is m itself In leli^on in morals in oui 
dailj business, in the caieof oni hve^ m the eveiuse of 
oui sen Gs the lules which ^aide oui piactico cannot be 
ledaied to princules which S'itisf\ our rea'on !'> 

The \eiy fiiit Law ot Thoujt and thiough Thought 
ol all Coniciousnosi by which alone we aie able f> discern 
oljccta as such or to distinguish them one fiom another 
involves in its constitution a mystery and a doubt, which 
no effort of Philosophy has been able to penetrate ; — How 
can the One be many, or the Many one? '^' We are 
compelled to regard ourselves and our fe!low-men as per- 
sons, and the visible world around us as made up of 
t/tin(/s : but what is personality, and what is reality, are 
questions which the wisest have tried to answer, and have 
tried in vain. Man, as a Pei-son, is one, yet composed of 
many elements; — not identical with any one of them, 
nor yet with the abrogate of them all ; and yet not sep- 
arable fi'om them by any effort of abstraction. Man is one 
ill his tlioughts, in his actions, in his feelings, and in the 
responsibilities which these involve. It is I who think, I 
who act, I who feel ; yet I am not thought, nor action, 
12* 
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nor feeling, nor a combination of thoughts and actions and 
feelings heaped together. Extension, and resistance, and 
shape, and the various sensible qualities, make up my con- 
ception of each individual body as such ; yet Ute body is 
not its extension, nor its shape, nor its hardness, nor its 
color, nor its smell, nor its taste ; nor yet is it a mere ag- 
gicgate of all these with no principle of unity among them. 
If these several parts constitute a single whole, the unity, 
as well as the plurality, must depend upon some principle 
which that whole contains: if they do not constitute a 
wliole, the difficulty is removed but a single step ; for the 
same question, — what constitutes individuality? — must 
be asked in relation to each separate part. The actual 
conception of every object, as such, involves the combina- 
tion of the One and the Many ; and that combination is 
practically made every time we think at all. But at the 
same time, no effort of reason is able to explain how such 
a relation is possible ; or to satisfy the intellectual doubt 
which necessarily arises on the contemplation of it. 

As it is with the first law of Thought, so it is with the 
first principle of Action and of Feeling. All action, 
whether free or constrained, and all passion, implies and 
rests upon another great mystery of Philosophy, — the 
Commerce between Mind and Matter, The properties 
and operations of matter are known only by the external 
senses : the faculties and acts of the mind are known only 
by the internal apprehension. The energy of the one is 
motion : the enei^y of the other is consciousness. "What 
is the middle terra which unites these two ? and how can 
their reciprocal action, unquestionable as it is in fact, be 
conceived as possible in theory ?W How can a contact 
between body and body produce consciousness in the 
immaterial soul? How can a mental self-detei-mination 
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produce tiie motion of matei-ial organs ? l^) How can 
mind, which is iieitlier extended nor figured nor colored 
itself, represent by its ideaa the extension and figure and 
color of bodies ? How can the body be determined to 
a new position in space by an act of thought, to which 
space has no i-elation ? How can thought itself be car- 
ried on by bodily instruments, and yet itself have noth- 
ing in common with bodily affections ? What is the 
relation between the last pulsation of the material bi-ain 
and the first awakening of the mental perception ? How 
does the spoken word, a merely material vibration of the 
atmosphere, become echoed, as it were, in the silent voice 
of thought, and take its pait in an operation wholly spirit- 
ual ? Here again we acknowledge, in our daily practice, 
a fact which we are unable to i-epresent in theory; and the 
various hypotheses to which Philosophy has bad recourse, 
— the Divine Assistance, the Preestablished Harmony, the 
Plastic Medium, and others, l^i are hot so many confes- 
sions of tbe existence of the mystery, and of the extraor- 
dinary, yet wholly insufficient efforts made by human rea- 
son to penetrate it. i'') 

The very perception of our senses is subject to the same 
restrictions. " No priestly dogmas," says Hume, " ever 
shocked common sense more than the infinite divisibility 
of extension, with its consequences." l^l He sfiould have 
added, that the antagonist assumption of a finite divisibil- 
ity is equally incomprehensible ; it being as impossible to 
conceive an ultimate unit, or least possible extension, 
as it is to conceive the process of division carried on to 
infinity. Extension is presented to the mind as a relation 
between parts exterior to each other, whose reality cannot 
consist mei-ely in their juxtaposition. AVc are thus com- 
pelled to believe that extension itself is dependent upon 
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Borae higlier law ; — tliiit it is not an oi'iginal principle of 
tilings in themselves, but a dunvetl result of their eonnec- 
tion with each other. But to conceive how this gener- 
ation of space is possible, — how unex tended objects can 
by their conjunction produce extension, — baffles the ut- 
most efforts of the wildest imngination or the profoundest 
reflection.!*) We cannot conceive how nnextended naat- 
ter can become extended ; for of unextended matter we 
know nothing, either in itself or in its relations ; thongh 
we are apparently compelled to postulate its existence, as 
implied in the appearances of which alone we are conscious. 
The existence of mental succession in time is as inexpli- 
cable as that of a material extension in space ; — a first 
moment and an infinite regress of moments being both 
equally inconceivable, no less than the corresponding the- 
ories of a first atom and an infinite division. 

The diificulty which meets as in these problems may 
help to throw some light on the pui-poses for which human 
thought is designed, and the limits within which it may 
be legitimately exercised. The primary fact of conscious- 
ness, which is accepted as regulating our practice, is in 
itself inexpUcoMe, but not inconceivable. There is mas- 
tery ; but there is not yet contradiction. Thought ia 
baffled, and unable to pui-sue the track of investigation ; 
but it does not grapple with an idea and destroy itself in 
the struck. Contradiction does not begin till we direct 
our thoughts, not to the fact itselfi but to that which it 
suggests as beyond itself This difference is precisely that 
which exists between following the laws of thought, and 
striving to transcend them ; — between leaving the mystery 
of Knowing and Being unsolved, and making unlawfiil at- 
tempts to solve it. The facts, — that all objects of thought 
are conceived as wholes composed of parts ; that mind 
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acts upon matter, and matter upon mind ; that bodies are 
extended in space, and thougbts successive in time, — do 
not, in their own statement, severally contain elements 
repulsive of each other. As mere facts, they are so far 
fi-om being inconceivable, that they embody the very laws 
of conception iteel^ and are experienced at every moment 
ae true: but though we are able, nay, compelled to con- 
ceive them as /acis, we find it impossible to conceive them 
as tdttmate fact-- Thej tre raide known to us is rf!a 
Hons , ind all relations are in themselves complex, and 
imph amiplei prmoiples, — objects to be related, and a 
giound by which the relation 11 constituted The con- 
ception of ^nj sui,h lelation is a ln,t thus involiei a fwi- 
ther inquiry concemmg its existence is 1 consequence, 
and to this inquiiy no sitisfictoij answei can be gnen 
Thus the hitjhest pnnci]<les ot thought and action, to which 
we can attain, are reffuJatiae, not speculative/ — they do 
not serve to satisfy the reason, but to guide the conduct; 
they do not tell us what things are in themselves, but how 
we must conduct ourselves in relation to them. 

The conclusion which tliis condition of human conscious- 
ness almost irresistibly forces ujwn us, is one which equally 
exhibits the strength and the weakness of the human intel- 
lect. We are compelled to a<hiiit that the mind, in its 
contemplation of objects, is not the mere passive recipient 
(jf the things presented to it ; but has an activity and a 
Inw of its own, by virtue of which it reacts upon the ma- 
terials existing witliout, and moulds them into that form 
iu which consciousness ia capable of apprehending them. 
The existence of modes of thought, which we are com- 
pelled to accept as :it the same time i-elatively ultimate 
and absolutely derived, — aa limits beyond which we can- 
not penetrate, yet which themselves proclaim that there ia 
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a fiirther truth behind and above tliem, — suggests, as its 
obvious explanation, the hypothesis of a mind craraped by 
its own laws, and bewildered in the contemplation of its 
own foims. If the mind, in the act of consciousness, were 
merely blank and inert; — if the entire object of its con- 
templation came from without, and nothing from within ; 
— no fact of conscionsness would be inexplicable ; for 
everything would present itself as it is. No reality would 
be suggested, beyond what is actually given : no question 
would be asked which is not already answered. For how 
can doubt arise, where there is no innate power in the 
mind to think bej'ond what is placed before it, — to react 
npon that which acts npon it? But upon the contrary 
supposition, all is regular, and the result such as might 
natui-ally be expected. If thought has laws of its own, 
it cannot by its own act go beyond them ; yet the recogni- 
tion of law, as a restraint, implies the existence of a sphere 
of liberty beyond. If the mind contributes its own ele- 
ment to the objects of consciousness, it must, in its first 
recognition of those objects, necessarily regard them as 
something complex, something generated partly from with- 
out and partly fi'om within. Yet in that very recognition 
of the complex, as such, is implied an impossibility of 
attaining to the simple ; for to resolve the composition is 
to destroy the very act of knowledge, and the relation by 
which consciousness is constituted. The object of which 
we are conscious is thus, to adopt the well-known language 
of the Kantian philosophy, a phenomenon, not a thing in 
iUelf; — a product, i-esulting from the twofold action of 
the thing apprehended, on the one side, and the faculties 
apprehending it, on the other. The perceiving subject 
alone, and the perceived object alone, are two unmeaning 
elements, which firet acquire a significance in and by the 
act of their coniunetion. 'it") 
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It is tlius strictly in analogy with the method of God's 
Providence in the constitution of man's mental faculties, 
if we believe that, in Religion also, lie has given us truths 
which are designed to he regulative, rather than specula- 
tive ; intended, not to satisfy our reason, but to guide our 
practice ; not to tell us what God is in His absolute nature, 
but how He wills that we should think of Him in our pres- 
ent finite state. l"l In my last Lecture, I endeavored to 
show that our knowledge of God is not a consciousness of 
the Infinite as such, but that of the relation of a Person 
to a Person; — the conception of peraonality being, hu- 
manly speaking, one of limitation. This amounts to the 
admission that, in natural reli^on at least, our knowledge 
of God does not satisfy the conditions of speculative phi- 
losophy, and is incapable of reduction to an ultimate and 
absolute truth. And this, as we now see, is in aocordanoe 
with the analogy which the character of human philosophy 
in other provinces would naturally le.ad us to expect. i^> It 
is reasonable also that we should expect to find, as part 
of the same analogy, that the revealed manifestation of the 
Divine nature and attributes should also carry on its face 
the marks of subordination to some higher truth, of which 
it indicates the existence, but does not make known the 
Bulffitance. It is to be expected that our apprehension of 
the revealed Deity should involve mysteries inscrutable 
and doubts insoluble by our present faculties: while, at 
the same time, it inculcates the true spirit in which such 
doubts should be dealt with ; by warning us, as plainly as 
such a warning is possible, that we see a part only, and not 
the whole; that we behold effects only, and not causes; 
that our knowledge of God, though revealed by Himself 
is revealed in relation to human faculties, and subject to 
the limitations and imperfections inseparable fi.-oni the con- 
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stitution of the human mimil.fi^i We niny neglect this 
■warning if we please ; we may eniieavor to suj)i)ly the 
ini perfection, and tbereby make it more unperfect still : we 
may twiat ancl torture the divine image on the rack of 
human philosophy, and call its mangled rulics by the high- 
sounding titles of the Absolute and the Infinite ; but these 
ambitious conceptions, the instant we attempt to employ 
them in any act of thoitght, manifest at once, by their 
inlierent absurdities, that they are not that which they 
pretend to be; — that in the place of the Absolute and 
Infinite manifcstiid in its own natare, we have merely tlie 
Relative and Finite contradicting itself. 

We may indeed believe, and ought to believe, that the 
knowledge which our Creator has permitted us to attain to, 
wJiether by Revelation or by our natni'al faculties, is not 
given to hs as an instrnment of deception. We may believe, 
and ooght to believe, that, intellectually as well as morally, 
our present life is a state of discipline and preparation for 
another ; and that the conceptions which we are compelled 
to adopt, as the guides of our thoughts and actions now, 
may indeed, in the sight of a higher Intelligence, be but 
pai'tial truth, but cannot be total falsehood. But in thus 
believing, we desert the evidence of Reason, to rest on that 
of Faith ; and of the pi-inciples on which Reason itself de- 
pends, it is obvioasly impossible to have any other guar- 
antee. But such a Faith, iiowever well founded, has itself 
only a regulative and practical, not a speculative and theo- 
retical application. It bids us rest content within the limits 
which have been assigned to us ; but it cannot enable us to 
overleap those limits, nor exalt to a more absolute character 
the conclusions obtained by finite thinkers under the con- 
ditions of finite thought. But, on the other hand, we must 
beware of the oppowte extreme, — that of mistakmg the 
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inability to afflrm for the ability to deny. We cannot say 
that our conception of the Di\itie Nature exactly resemblea 
that Nattire in its absolute existence ; for we know not 
what that absolute existence is. But, for the same reason, 
we are equally unable to say that it does not resemble ; for, 
if we know not the Absolute and Infinite at all, we cannot 
say how far it is or is not capable of likeness or unlikeness 
to the Relative and Finite. We must remain content ipith 
the belief that we have that knowledge of God which is 
best adapted to our wants and training. How fiir that 
knowledge represents God as He is, we know not, and we 
have no need to know. 

The testimony of Scripture, like that of our natural iac- 
ulties, is plain and intelligible, when we are content to accept 
it as a fact intended for our practical guidance : it becomes 
incomprehensible, only when we attempt to explain it as a 
theory capable of speculative analysis. We ai-e distinctly 
told that there is a mutual relation between God and man, 
as distinct agents ; — that Gtod influences man by His grace, 
visits him with rewards or punishments, regards him with 
love or anger; — that man, within his own limited sphere, 
is likewise capable of "prevailing with God;"' that hia 
prayei-s may obtain an answer, his conduct call down God'a 
favor or condemnation. There ia nothing self-contradictory 
or even miintelligible in this, if we are content to believe 
that it is so, without striving to understand how it is so. 
But the instant we attempt to analyze the ideas of God as 
infinite and man as finite ; — to resolve the scriptural state- 
ments into the higher principles on which their possibility 
apparently depends ; — we are surrounded on every side by 
contradictions of our own raising ; and, nnable to compre- 
hend how the Infinite and the Finite can exist in mutual 

1 Geneals xxxii, 38. 
13 
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relation, we are tempted to deny the feet of that relation 
altogether, and to seek a refuge, though it be but insecure 
and momentary, in Pantheism, n'hich denies the existence 
of the Finite, or in Atheism, which rejects the Infinite, 
And here, again, the parallel between Religion and Philos- 
ophy holds : the same limits of thought are discernible in 
relation to both. The mutual intercourse of mind and mat- 
ter has been explained away by rival theories of Idealism 
on the one side and Materialism on the other. The unity 
and plurality, which are combined in every object of thought, 
have been assailed, on this side by the Eleatic, who main- 
tains that all things are one, and variety a delusion ;*"' on 
that side by the Skeptic, who tells us that there is no unity, 
but merely a mixture of diiferences ; that nothing is, but all 
things are ever becoming ; that mind and body, as sub- 
stances, are mei'e philosophical fictions, invented for the 
support of isolated impressions and ideas, list The mystery 
of Necessity and Liberty has its philosophical as well as its 
theological aspect : and a parallel may be found to both, in 
the counter-labyrinth of Continuity in Space, whose mazes 
are suifieiently bewildering to show that the perception of 
oar bodily senses, however certain as a fact, reposes, in its 
altimato analysis, upon a mystery no less insoluble than that 
which envelops the free agency of man in its relation to tlie 
Divine Omniscience. (^^) 

Action, and not knowledge, is man's destiny and duty in 
this life; and his highest principles, both in philosophy 
and in i-eligion, have reference to this end. But it does 
not follow, on that account, that oiiv representations are 
untrue, because they are imperfect. To assert that a rep- 
resentation is untrue, because it is relative to the mind of 
the receiver, is to overlook the fact that truth itself is 
nothing more than a relation. Truth and falsehood are not 
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properties of things in themselves, but of our conceptions, 
and ai'e tested, not by the couip.arisoii of conceptions witb 
thiugs in themselves, but with tilings as they are given in 
some other relation. My conception of an object of sense 
is Inte, when it corresponds to the eh a rr.ct eristics of the 
object as I perceive it ; but the perception itself is equally 
a relation, and equally implies the cooperation of human 
faculties. Truth in relation to tio inteUigence is a contr.v 
diction in terms : our highest conception of absolute truth 
is that of truth in relation to all intelligences. But of the 
consciousness of intelligences different from our own we 
have no knowledge, and can make no application. Truth, 
therefore, in relation to man, admits of no otlier test than 
the harmonious consent of all human faculties; and, as no 
such faculty can take cognizance of the Absolute, it follows 
that correspondence with the Absolute can never be re- 
quired as a test of tn\th. 1^') The utmost deficiency that 
can be chai'ged against human faculties amounts only to 
this: — that we cannot say that we know God as God 
knows himself ; (1^1 — that the truth of which our finite 
minds are susceptible may, for aught we kuow, be but the 
passing shadow of some higher reality, which exists only 
in the Infinite Intelligence. 

That the true conception of the Divine Nature, so far as 
we are able to receive it, is to be found in those regulative 
representations which exhibit God under limitations accom- 
modated to the constitution of man ; not in the unmeaning 
abstractions wliich, aiming at a higher knowledge, distort, 
rather than exhibit, the Absolute and the Infinite ; is thus 
a conclusion waiTanted, both deductively, from the recog- 
nition of the limits of human thought, and inductively, by 
what we can gather from experience and analogy concern- 
ing God's general dealings with mankind. There r 
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yet a third indispensable probation, to which the same con- 
cliisioD must be subjected ; namely, how far does it agi-ee 
with the teaching of Holy Scripture ? 

In no respect is the Tlieology of the Bible, as contrasted 
with the mythologies of human invention, more reinai'kable, 
than in the manner in which it recognizes and adapts itself 
to that complex and self-limiting constitution of the human 
mind, which man's wisdom-finds so difficult to acknowledge. 
To human reason, the personal and the infinite stand out in 
apparently irreconciiable antagonism ; and the recognition 
of the one in a religious system almost inevitably involves 
the sacrifice of the other. The Personality of God disap- 
pears in the Pantheism of India ; His Infinity is lost sight 
of m the Polytheism of Greece, m In the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, on the contraiy, throughout all their vai-iety of 
Books and Autliors, one method of Divine teaching is con- 
stantly manifested, appealing alike to the intellect and to 
the feelings of man. From iii-st to last we hear the echo 
of tliat fii-st great Commandment : " Hoar, O Israel : The 
Lord our God is one Lord ; and thou shalt love Ihy God 
with ail thino heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy might. "^ God is plainly and uncompromisingly pro- 
claimed as the One and the Absolute : "I am the fii-st, and 
I am the last ; and beside me thci-e is no God : " ^ yet this 
sublime conception is never for an instant so exhibited as 
to furnish food for that mystical contemplation to which 
the Oriental mind is naturally so prone. On the conti-ary, 
in all that relates to the feelings and duties by which relig- 
ion ia practically to be regulated, we cannot help obsei-v- 
ing how the Almighty, in communicating with His people, 
condescends to place Himself on what may, humanly speak- 
ing, be caUed a lower level than that on which the natural 

> Deuterononi7 ri. 4, 5. St. Marit xii. 29, 30. i IsalaJt xIEv. 6. 
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reason of man would be inclined to exhibit Him. While 
His Pei-sotiality is never suifered to sink to a merely human 
representation ; while it is clearly annoanced that His 
thonghts are not our thoaghts, nor His ways our ways/ yet 
His Infinity is never for a moment so manifested as to de- 
stroy or weaken the vivid reality of those human attributes, 
under which He appeals to the human sympathies of His 
creature. " The Lord spake unto Mosos face to face, as a 
man speaketh unto his fiiend." ^ He will listen to our sup- 
plications:' He will help those that cry unto Him;* He 
ixiservetli wrath for His enemies : * He is appeased by 
repentance : " He showeth mercy to tliem that love Hitn/ 
As a King, He listens to the petitions of His subjects : * as 
a Father, He pitieth His own children,* It is impossible to 
contemplate this marvellous union of the human and divine, 
so perfectly adapted to the wants of tlie human servant of 
a divine Master, without feeling that it is indeed the work 
of Him who formed the spirit of man, and fitted hitn for 
the service of His Maker. "He showeth His word unto 
Jacob, His statutes and ordinances unto Isniel. He hath, 
not dealt so with any nation ; neither have the heathen 
knowledge of His laws." '" 

But if this is the lesson taught us by that earlier mani- 
festation in which Grod is represented under the likeness 
of human attributes, what may we leani from that later 
and fuller revelation which tells us of One who is Himself 
both God and Man ? The Father has revealed Himself to 
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mankind nnder huniJin types and images, that Ho may ap- 
peal more earnestly and effectually to man's consciousness 
of the human spiiit within him. The Son has done more 
than this : He became for our sakes very Man, ma*le in all 
things like unto His bi'ethren ; ' the Mediator between God 
and men,^ being both God and Man. '^1 Herein is our 
justification, if we refuse to aspire beyond those limits of 
human thought in which He has placed us. Herein ia our 
answer, if any man would spoil us tlirough philosophy 
and vain deceit.' Is it irrational to contemplate God under ■ 
symbols draivn from the liiiman consciousness? Chi'ist 
is our pattern: "for in Him dwelleth all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily." * (^> Is it un philosophical that our 
thoughts of God should be subject to the law of time ? 
It was when the fulness of the tiine was come, that God 
sent forth his Son.' (^1 Does the philosopher bid us stiive 
to transcend the human, and to annihilate our own person- 
ality in the presence of the Infinite? The Apostle tells 
us to look forward to the time when we shall "all come in 
the unity of the fiiith, and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the stat- 
ure of the fulness of Christ." " Does human wisdom seek, 
by some transcendental form of intuition, to behold God 
as He is in his inlinite nature ; repeating in its own man- 
ner the request of Philip, "Lord, show us the Father, and 
it sufficeth lis ? " Christ Himself has given the rebuke 
and the reply : " He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father ; and how sajest thou then, tihow us the Fa- 
ther?"' 

' Hebrews ii. 17. 2 1 Timolhy ii. 5. 3 Colo5siana ii. 8. 
* Coloisians ii. 9. 5 Gftlfttiant iv. i. e Kpliesiuns it. 13. 
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The doctnne of a pei-sonal Christ, very God and very 
Man, has indeed been the great stiimblingblock in the 
wny of those so-called philosophical theologians who, in 
their contempt for the historical and temporal, would 
throw aside the vivid revelation of a living and acting 
God, to take refuge in the empty abstraction of an imper- 
sonal idea. And accordingly, they have made various elab- 
oi'ate attempts to substitute in its place a conception 
more in accordance with the supposed requirements of 
speculative philosophy. Let ua hear on this point, and un- 
derstand as we best may, the language of the great leader 
of the chief modem school of philosophical rationalists. 
" To grasp rightly and definitely in thought," says Hegel, 
" the nature of God as a Spirit, demands profound specula- 
tion. These propositions arc fii-st of all contained therein: 
God is God only in so far as He knows Himself: His own 
self-knowledge is moreover His selfconsciousness in man, 
and man's knowledge of God, which is developed into 
man's self-knowledge in God." . . , "The Form of the 
Absolute Spirit," he continues, "separates itself fiom the 
Substance, and in it the different phases of the conception 
part into separate spheres or elements, in each of which 
the Absolute Substance exhibits itself, fii-st as an eternal 
substance, abiding in its manifestation with itself; sec- 
ondly, as a distinguishing of the eternal Essence from its 
manifestation, whic-h through this distinction becomes the 
world of appearance, into which the substance of the ab- 
solute Spirit entei-s ; thirdly, as an endless return and 
reconciliation of the world thus projected with the eternal 
Essence, by which that Essence goes back from appear- 
ance into the unity of its fulness." (23i The remainder of 
the passage carries out this metaphysical caricature of 
Christian doctrine into further details, beailng on my pres- 
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ent argument, but with even aildititmal ohscurhy; — an 
oliscurity so great, that the cffci't of a literal translation 
ivould be too ludicrous for an occasion like the present. 
But enough has been quoterl to show that if rationalizing 
]ihilosophers have not made much progress, since the days 
of Job, in the ability to fincl oat tbe Almighty unto perfi^c- 
tion,' they have at least not gone baokwards in the ait of 
darkening counsel by words without knowledge,'' 

What is the exact meaning of this profound riddle, which 
the author has repeated in different forms in various parts 
of his writings ; l^*' — whether he really means to assert or 
to deny the existence of Christ as a man; — whether be 
designs to represent the Incarnation and earthly life of the 
Son of God as a fact, or only as the vulgar representation 
of a philosophical idea, — is a point which has been stoutly 
disputed among his disciples, and which possibly the phi- 
losopher himself did not wish to see definitely settled. '25) 
But there is another passage, in which he has spoken some- 
what moi-e plainly, and which, n'i thou t being quite decisive, 
may be quoted as throwing some light on the tendency of 
his thought. "Cbi-ist," -says this significant passage, " has 
been called by the church the God-Man. This monstrous 
combination is to the understanding a direct contradiction ; 
but the unity of the divine and human nature is in this 
respect brought into coniciousness and certainty in man ; 
in that the DiveisJty, or, as 'vse may also express it, the 
Finiteness, Weakness, Frailty of human nature, is not 
incompatible with this TJnity, as in the eternal Idea Di- 
vei-sity in nowise derogates from the Unity which is God. 
This is the monstrosity whose necessity we have seen. It 
is therein implied that the divine and human nature are 
not in themselves different. God in human form. Tbe 
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truth Ls, that there is but one Reason, one Spirit ; that the 
Spirit as finite hns no red existence." t^ei 

The darlt sentences of the master have been, as might 
naturally be expected, variously developed by his disciples. 
Let us hear liow the same theoiy is expressed in the lan- 
guage of one who is frequently commended as representing 
the orthodox theology of this school, and who has striven 
hai-d to reconcile the demands of his philosophy with the 
belief in a personal Christ. Marheineke assures us, that 
" the possibility of God becoming Man shows in itself that 
the divine and human nature ai;^ in themselves not sepa- 
rate:" that, "as the truth of the human nature is the di- 
vine, so the reality of the divine nature is the human." f^') 
, And towards the eonehision of a statement worthy to rank 
with that of bis master for grandiloquent obscurity, he says, 
" As Spirit, by renouncing Individuality, Man is in ti'uth 
elevated above himself, without having abandoned the 
human nature : as Spirit I'enouncing Absoluteness, God 
has lowered Himself to human nature, without having 
abandoned his existence as Divine Spirit. The unity of 
the divine and human nature is but the unity in that 
Spirit whose existence is the knowledge of the truth, -with 
which the doing of good is identical. This Spirit, as God 
in the human nature and as Man in the divine nature, is 
the God-Man. The man wise in divine holiness, and holy in 
divine wisdom, is the God-Man. As a historical fact," he 
continues, " this union of God with man is manifest and 
real in the Person of Jesus Christ: in Him the divine 
manifestation has become perfectly human. The concep- 
tion of the God-Miin in the historical Person of Jesus 
Christ, contains in itself two phases in one ; firat, that God 
is manifest only through man ; and in this relation Christ 
is as yet placed on an equality with all other men : He is 
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the Son of Man, and therein at first rqircsonts only tlio 
possibility of God becoming Man ; seeondly, that in tliia 
Maw, Jesus Clu'ist, God is manifest, as in none otiiei-: this 
manifest Man is the manifest God ; but the manifest God 
is the Son of God ; and in this relation, Christ is God's 
Son ; and this is the actual fulfilment of the possibility or 
promise ; it is the reality of God becoming Man." '-^' 

But tins kind of halting between two opinions, which 
endeavors to combine the historical fact with tlie philo- 
sophical theory, was not of a nature to satisfy the bolder 
and more logical minds of the same school. In the theory 
of Strauss, we find the direct antagonism between the his- 
torical and the philosophical Chi-ist fairly acknowledged ; 
and the former is accordingly set aside entirely, to make 
way for the latter. And hero we have at least the advan- 
tage, that the trumpet gives no uncertain sound; — that 
we are no longer deluded by a phantom of Christian doc- 
trine enveloped in a mist of metaphysical obscurity ; bnt 
the two systems stand out sharply and clearly defined, in 
their utter contrariety to each other, " In an individual, a 
God-Man," he tells as, "the properties and functions which 
the church ascribes to Christ contradict themselves; in the 
idea of the race, they perfectly agree. Humanity is the 
union of the two natures — God become Man, the infinite 
manifesting itself in the finite, and the finite Spirit remem- 
bering its infinitude : it is the child of the visible Mother 
and the invisible Father, Nature and Spirit: it is the 
worker of miracles, in so far as in the course of human 
history the spirit more and more completely subjugates 
nature, both within and around man, until it lies before 
him as the inert matter on which he exercises his active 
power : it is the sinless one, for the course of its develop- 
ment is a blameless one ; pollution cleaves to the iudivid- 
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ual only, but in the race and its history it is taken awny. 
It is Humanity that dies, rises, and ascends to heaven ; 
for from the negation of its natural state there ever pro- 
ceeds a higher spii-itual life ; from the suppression of its 
finite character as a personal, national, and terrestrial Spirit, 
arises its union with the infinite Spirit of the heavens. By 
faith in this Christ, especially in his death and resuirection, 
man is justified before God : that is, by the kindling within 
him of the idea of Humanity, the individual man partici- 
pates in the divinely hnman life of the species. Now the 
main clement of that idea is, that the negation of the 
merely natural and sensual life, which is itself the negation 
of the spirit (the negation of negation, therefore), is the 
sole way to true spiritual life." 1^' 

These be thy gods, Philosophy : these are the Meta- 
physics of Salvation. '^' This is that knowledge of things 
divine and human, which we are called upon to substitute 
for the revealed doctrine of the Incarnation of the eternal 
Son in the fulness of time. It is for this philosopl ileal idea, 
so superior to all histoiy and fact, — this necessary process 
of the unconscious and impei-sonal Infinite, — that we are 
to sacrifice that blessed miracle of Divine Love and Mercy, 
by which the Son of God, of His own free act and will, took 
man's nature upon Him for man's redemption. It is for this 
that we are to obliterate from our fiiith that tonciiing picture 
of the pure and holy Jesus, to which mankind for eighteen 
centuries has ever turned, with the devotion of man to God 
rendered only more heartfelt by the sympathy of Jove be- 
tween man and man : which from generation to generation 
has nurtui-ed the first seeds of religion in the opening nuud 
of childhood, by the image of that Divine Child who was 
cradled in the manger of Bethlehem, and was subject to 
His parents at Nazareth; which has checked the fiery 
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tempt ill ion 3 of youtli, by tfie tliouglit of Him who " was in 
all [mints temptud iike as we aie, yet without sin ; "' wliicli 
lias consoled tlie man struggliug with po\'ei'ty and sofiow, 
by the pithctio remembrance of Him who on eailh had not 
wheio to hy Ills henl:* which bas blended into one bioth- 
erliood the in,h and the poor, tbe mighty and tlie mean 
among nnnkmd, by the example of Him who, tboiigh He 
was I iLb, 1 ct for our sakoa became poor ;' tlioiigh He was 
equal with God, yet took niMin Him the foi-m of a sei'vant:' 
which has given to the highest and purest pj'ecupts of 
morality an additional weight and sanction, by the records 
of that life in which the mai'velloua and tbe ferailiar are so 
strangely yet so perfectly uniled ; — that life bo natural in 
its homan virtue, so supernatural in its divine power : which 
has robbed death of its sting, and the grave of its victory, 
by fiiith in Him who " was delivered for our offences, and 
was raised again for our juatKicalion:"" which has ennobled 
and sanctilied even the wants and weaknesses of our mortal 
nature, by tbe memory of Him who was an hungered in the 
wilderness and atbirst upon the cross ; who mourued over 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and wept at the grave of 
Lazarus. 

Let Philosophy say what she will, the fact remains un- 
shaken. It is the consciousness of the deep wants of our 
human nature, that first awakens God's pi-esence in the soul; 
it is by adapting Hia Revelation to those wants that God 
gi'aciously condescends to satisfy them. The time may 
indeed come, though not in this lite, when these vaiious 
manifestations of God, "at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners,"* may be seen to be but different sides and partial 
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representations of one and the same Divine Heality ; — wlien 
the light wliich now gleams in restless flashes from the ruf- 
fled waters of the human soul, will settle into the steacllhst 
image of God's face shining on its unbroken sui'fiice. But 
ere this shall be, that which is perfect must come, and that 
wiiioh is in part must be done away.' But as regards the 
human wisdom which would lead us to this consummation 
now, there is but one lesson which it can teach us ; and that 
it teaches in spite of itself. It teaches the lesson which the 
wise king of Israel learned from his own experience ; " I 
gave my heart to seek and search out by wisdom concerning 
alt things that arc done under heaven : I have seen all the 
works that are done under the sun : and, behold, all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit. And I gave my heart, to know wis- 
dom, and to know madness and tolly : I perceived that this 
also J3 vexation of spirit."" And if ever the time should 
come to any of us, when, in the bitter conviction of that 
vanity and vexation, we, who would be as gods in knowl- 
edge, wake np only to the consciousness of our own naked- 
ness, happy shall we be, if then wo may still heai-, ringing 
in our ears and piercing to onr hearts, an echo from that 
personal life of Jesus which our philosophy has striven in 
vain to pervert or to destroy : "Loj-d, to whom shall we go? 
thon bast the words of eternal life: and we believe and are 
sure that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God."* 

1 1 CorinlMans xiii. 10. ' Ecclesiastes i. 13, 14, 17. 
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The conclusion to be drawn from our previous inquiries 
is, tliat the doctrines of Revealed Religion, like all other 
objects of human thought, have a relation to the constitu- 
tion of the thinker to whom they are addressed ; within 
which relation their pi'aetieal application and significance 
is confined. At the same time, this very relation indicates 
tlie existence of a higher form of the same truths, beyond 
the range of human intelligence, and therefore not capable 
of representation in any positive mode of thought. Relig- 
ious ideas, in short, like all other objects of man's conscious- 
ness, are composed of two distinct elements, — a Matter, 
furnished from without, and a Form, imposed from within 
by the laws of the mind itself The latter element is com- 
mon to all objects of thought as such : the former is the 
peculiar and distinguishing feature, by which the doc- 
trines of Revelation are distinguished from other religi- 
ous representations, derived from natural sources; or by 
which, in more remote comparison, religious ideas in gen- 
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eral may be distinguished from those relating to other 
objects. Now it is indispensable, before we can rightly 
estimate the value of the various objections which are ad- 
duced against this or that representation of Christian doe- 
trine, to ascertain which of these elements it is, ag:iinst 
which the force of the objection really makes itself felt. 
There miiy be objections whose force, such as it is, tells 
against the revealed doctrine alone, and which are harm- 
less when directed against any other mode of religious rep- 
resentation. And there may also be objections which are 
applicable to the form which revealed religion shares in 
common with other modes of human thinking, and whose 
force, if they have any, is in reality directed, not against 
Revelation in paiticolar, but against all Religion, and 
indeed against all Philosophy also. Now if, upon ex- 
amination, it should appear that the principal objections 
which are raised on the side of Rationalism properly so 
called, — those, namely, which turn on a supposed in- 
corapatibility between the doctrine of Scripture and the 
deductions of human reason, are of the latter kind, and 
not of the former, Christianity is at least so far secure 
from any apprehension of danger from the side of rational 
philosophy. For the weapon with which she is assailed 
exhibits its own weakness in the very act of assailing. If 
there is error or imperfection in the essential forms of 
human thought, it must adhere to the thought eriticiang, 
no less than to the thought criticized ; and the result admits 
of but two le^timatc alternatives. Either we must aban- 
don ourselves to an absolute Skepticism, which believes 
nothing and disbelieves nothing, and which thereby de- 
stroys itself in believing that nothing is to be believed; 
or we must confess that reason, in thus criticizing, has 
transcended its legitimate province : that it has failed, not 
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through its inherent weakness, but through being misdi- 
rected in its aim. We must theu shift the inquiry to an- 
other field, and alJow our belief to be determined, not solely 
by the interaa] character of the doctrines themselves, as 
reasonable or unreasonable, but partly at least, by the evi- 
dence which can be produced in favor of their asseited 
origin as a fact. The reasonable believer, in shoi-t, mast 
abstain from pronouncing judgment on the nature of the 
intil he has fiurly examined tlie credentials of the 



There are two methods by which such an examination 
of objections may be conducted. We may commence by 
an analysis of thought in genei'al, distinguishing tlie Form, 
or permanent element, from the Matter, or vaiiable ele- 
ment ; and then, by applying the i-esulta of that analysis 
to special instances, we may sliow, upon deductive gi'ounds, 
the formal or material character of this or that class of ob- 
jections. Or we may reverse the process, commencing by 
an examination of the objections themselves ; and, by ex- 
hibiting them in their relation to other doctrines besides 
tliose of Revelation, we may arrive at the same conclusion 
as to their general or special applicability. The foi-raer 
method is perhaps the most searching and complete, but 
could hardly be adequately carried out within my present 
limits, nor witJiout the employment of a language more 
technical than would be suitable on this occasion. In se- 
lecting the latter method, as the more appropriate, I must 
request my hearers to bear in mind the general princi|.ile8 
which it is proposed to exhibit in one or two spetual in- 
stances. These are, first, that there is no rational difficulty 
in Christian Theology which has not its corresponding 
difficulty in human Philosophy : and, secondly, that there- 
fore we may reasonably conclude that the stumbling- 
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blocks whicli the rationalist professes to find in the doc- 
trines of revealed reli^on arise, not from defects peculiar 
to i-evelation, but from the laws and limits of Imman 
thonght in general, and are thus inhei-ent in the method 
of rationalism itself, not in the objects which it pretends 
to criticize. 

But, before applying this method to the peculiar doc- 
trines of the Christian revelation, it will be desiiable to 
say a few woi-ds on a preliminary condition, on which our 
belief in the possibility of any revelation at all is depend- 
ent. We must justify, in the fii-st instance, the limitations 
which have been assigned to human reason in relation to 
the gi-eat foundation of all religious belief whatsoever ; we 
must show how far the same method warrants the asser- 
tion which has been alrearly made on other grounds ; 
namely, that we may and ought to believe in the existence 
of a God whose nature we arc unable to comprehend; that 
we are bound to believe that God exists ; and to acknowl- 
edge Him as our Sustainer and our Moral Governor ; 
though we are wholly unable to declare what He is iu 
His own Absolute Essence, l^' 

Many philosophical theologians, who are far from reject- 
ing any of the essential doctrines of lei elation, aie yet un- 
willing to ground their acceptance of them on the duty of 
believing in the inconceivable. "The doctrme of the m- 
coo-nizability of the Divine essence," says the leained and 
deep-thinking Julius Muller, " with the mtention of exalt- 
ing God to the highest, deprives Him of the realities, 
without which, as it is itself obliged to confess, we cmnot 
really think of Him. That this negative lesult, ^lu-t as 
decidedly as the assumption of an absolute knowledge of 
God, contradicts the Holy Scriptures, which especially 
teach that God becomes revealed in Christ, as it does that 
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of the simple Christian consciousness, may be too easily 
shown for it to be requisite that we should here enter 
upon the same : it is also of itself clear into what a 
strange position theology must fall by the renunciation of 
the knowledge of its essential object," (^t As I'egai-cls the 
former part of this objection, I endeavored, in my last 
Lecture, to show that a full belief in God, as revealed in 
Christ, is not incompatible with a speculative inability to 
apprehend the Divine Essence. As regards the latter 
part, it is important to observe the exact parallel which 
in tliis respect exists between the fundamental conception 
of Theology and that of PhUoaophy. The Principle of 
Causality, the father, as it has been called, of metaphysi- 
al is to the philosopher what the belief in the 
e of God is to the theologian. Both are principles 
inlierent in our nature, exhibiting, whatever may be their 
ori^n, those characteristics of universality and certainty 
which mark them as part of the inalienable inheritance of 
the hniaan mind. Neither can be reduced to a mere logi- 
cal infei'ence fiom the facts of a limited and contingent 
experience. Both ai-e equally indispensable to their re- 
spective sciences : without Causation, there can be no Phi- 
losophy ; as without God there can be no Theology. Tet 
to this day, while enunciating now, as ever, the funda- 
mental axiom, that for every event there must be a Cause, 
Philosophy has never been able to determine what Causa- 
tion is ; to analyze the elements which the causal nexus 
involves ; or to show by what law she is justified in assum- 
ing the univereal postulate upon which all her reasonings 
depend. I*) The Principle of Causality has ever been, and 
probably ever will be, the battle ground on which, fi-om 
generation to generation, Philosophy has struggled for her 
very existence in the death-gripe of Skepticism ; and at 
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e^erj piuac in the contest, the answer has been still the 
same "AYe cunnot explain it, but we must believe it" 
Ciuiation la not tht ineie mvarnble association of intcLe 
dent ind consequent we feel that it implies something 
nioie thin this '5) Tet, beyond the little Rpheie of our 
own ^ohtions, \*hat moie can we disco\ei ? and within thit 
ipheie, whit do we di=ico\ei thit we c'in ex.plain ? W The 
unknown something, cill it by what name jou mil, — 
powei, eftort, tendency, — still remains absolutely con 
cealed, jet is still conooned as absolutely mdispensable 
Of Uausility, as of Deity, we may almost siy, in the em- 
phatic language of Augustine, "Cujus nulla scientia est in 
anima, nisi scire quomodo eum nesciat." ''' We can speak 
out boldly and clearly of each, if we are asked, what it is 
not: we are silent only when we are asked, what it is. 
The eloquent words of the same great father are as appli- 
cable to human as to divine Philosophy :' " Deus ineffabilis 
est : facilius dieimus quid non sit, quam quid sit. Terram 
cogitas ; non est hoc Dens ; mare cogitas ; non est hoc 
Deus : omnia quse sunt in terra, homines et animalia ; non 
est hoc Dens : omnia qute sunt in mari, qute Tolant per 
aerem ; non est hoc Deus : quidquid lucet in c<b1o, stella;, 
sol et luna ; non est hoc Deus : ipsum ccelum ; non est hoc 
Deus. Angelos cogita, Virtiites, Potestates, Archangelos, 
Thronos, Sedes, Dominationes ; non est hoc Deus. Et 
quid est ? Hoc solum potui dicere, quid non sit." I''' 

1 "God is inoffable; more easily do we tell what Ho is not, tlinn wli.itHo 
I.' You think of earth; this is not God : of the sea; this IsnotGodiof 
ail things that an; on the earth, men and animals; these are not God: 
or all that are in the sea, that fly throujch the air; these are not God : of 
M-hatever shines in hca-ren, stars. Run, and moon; these are not God: the 
heaven itsolf; this is not God. Think of Ansreis, Virtues, Powers, Ai'fli- 
aniwis. Thrones, Seals, Dominations; these are not God. And what is 
He? TMb onl7 can I tell, what He is not." 
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From the fundamental docti-inc of l^eligion in general, 
let us pass on to that of Christianity in particular. » The 
Catholic Faith is this; that we worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in Unity." How, asks the objector, can the 
One be Many, or the Many One? or how is a distinction 
of Persona compatible with their pei-fect equality ? (») It is 
not a conti-adiction to say, that we are compelled by the 
Chi-istian Veiity to acknowledge every Person by Him- 
self to be God and Lord ; and yet are forbidden by the 
Catholic Eeiigiou to say. There be three Gods, or three 
Lords. (10) 

To exhibit the philosophical value of this objection, we 
need only make a slight change in the language of the doc- 
trine criticized. Instead of a plui-ality of persons in the Di- 
vine Unity, we have only to speak of a plurality of Attri- 
butes in the Divine Essence. How can there be a variety 
of Attnbutes, each infinite in its kind, and yet all together 
constituting but one Infinite ? or how, on the other liand, 
can the Infinite be conceived as existing without diversity 
at all ? Wo know, indeed, that varions attributes exist in 
man constituting in their plurality one and the same con- 
scious self. Even here, there is a mystery which we cannot 
explain ; but the fact is one which we are compelled, by 
the direct testimony of consciousness, to accept without 
explanation. But in admitting, as we are compelled to 
do, the coexistence of many attnbutes m one [.eison, we 
can conceive those attnbutes only is d^tinct from each 
other, and as limiting each othei Eich mental ittubute 
is manifested as a sepai He and determmate mode of con- 
sciousness, marked off and limited b^ the verj fict of its 
manifestation as such. Each is developed in activities and 
operations from which the others are excluded. But this 
type of the conscious existence fails us altogether, when we 
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attempt to ti'aiisier it to the region of the Infiaite. That 
there can be bat one Infinite, appears to be a nece^sary 
coiiciusion of reason ; for diversity is itself a limitation : 
yet here ive have many Infinites, each diatinet from the 
othei', yet all constituting one Infinite, which is neither 
iileiitical with them nor distinguishable from them. If 
Reason, thus baffled, falls back on the conception of a 
simple Infloite Nature, composed of no attributes, her case 
is still more hopeless. That which has no attributes is 
nothing conceivable ; for things are conceived by their at- 
tributes. Strip the Infinite of the Attributes by which it is 
distinguished as infinite, and the Finite of those by which 
it is distinguished as finite ; and the residue is neither the 
Infinite as such, nor the Finite as such, nor any one being 
as distinguished fi'om any other being. It is the vague 
and empty conception of Being in general, which is no be 
ing in particular, — a shape, 

" If Shape it might be called, tliat Khapo had nona 
DlsthiguLshable in member, joint, or limb, 
Ov Suhstance might bo calletl, that Shadow seemeiJ, 
For each seemed either." (11) 

The objection, " How can the One be Many, or the Many 
One?" is thus so far from telling with peeuli;ir force against 
the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity, that it has pre- 
cisely the same power or want of power, and may be urged 
wiih precisely t!ie same effect, or want of effeot, against any 
conception, theological or philosophical, in which we may 
attempt to represent the Divine Nature and Attributes as 
infinite, or, indeed, to exhibit the Infinite at all. The same 
argument applies witli equal force to the conception of the 
Ab^lute. If the Divine Natui-e is conceived as being noth- 
ing more than the sum of the Divine Attributes, it is not 
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Absolute; for the existence of tlie wiiole, wiil I>e cIciwiKJent 
on the existence of its several parls. It; on the other hand, 
it is something distinct from the Attiibutes, and cajDable of 
existing without them, it becomes, in its absolute essence, 
an absolute void, — an existence manifested by no chai-ac- 
teristic features, — a conception constituted by nothing con- 
ceivable, i'^) 

The same principle may be also applied to another por- 
tion of this great fundamental truth. The doctrine of the 
Son of God, begotten of the Father, and yet coeternal with 
the Father, is in nowise more or less comprehensible by hu- 
man reason, than the relation between the Divine Essence 
and its Attribntes.*!^) In the order of Thought, or of K"a- 
tui'e, the substance to which atti-ibutes belong has a logical 
priority to the attributes which exist in relation to it. The 
Attributes are attributes of a Substance. The former are 
conceived as the dependent and derived ; the latter as the 
independent and original existence Tet m the oider of 
Time (ind to the older ot Time all human thought is lim 
ited) It IS as impossible to concen e the Snbstance e\i ti ig 
btfoie its Attiibutes as the 4ttiibutes befoie the bub 
ptTuce M We cannot conccne ibetn^ ouginallj simple 
developing it elf in the couise of time into a (omplexity of 
attributes, for absolute simplicitj cannot be convened as 
tout wning within itself i [iintiple of developmei t noi as 
diffeientlj related to diffeient peiiods ot time so istocom 
mcuce Its dn elopmeut at iny fiiticuhr moment i^^' Nrr 
jet can we conceive the attiibutes as existing piioi to the 
substance ; for the very conception of an attribute implies 
relation to a snbstance, Tet the third hypothesis, that of 
t!ieir coexistence in all time, is equally incomprehensible; 
for this is to merge the Absolute and Iniinite in an eternal 
relation and difference. We cannot conceive God as fii-st 
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existing, and tliuii as ci-c!itiiig His own attributes ; for tlie 
creative power must tiieii itself be created. Nor yet can 
we conceive tbe Divine Essence as constituted by the etei- 
nal coexistence of attributes ; for then we have many Infi- 
nites, with no bond of unity between them. The mystery 
of ttie Many and the One, which has baffled philosophy ever 
since philosophy began, meets it here, as everywhere, with 
its eternal riddle. HeasoD gains nothing by repudiating 
Kevelation ; for the mystery of Revelation is the mystery 
of Reason also. 

I should not for an instant dream of adducing this meta- 
physical parallel as offering the slightest approach to 2. proof 
of the Christian doctrine of the Trinity in TJiiity. What it 
really illustrates is, not God's Nature, but man's ignorance. 
Without an Absolnte Knowing there can be no comprehen- 
sion of Absolute Being. 1161 Tho position of human reason, 
with regard to the ideas of the Absolute and the Infinite, is 
such as equally to exclude the Dogmatism which would 
demonstrate Christian Doctrine from philosophical premises, 
and the Rationalism i\hieh lejects it on the ground of phil- 
osophical difficulties, IS well ■is that monstious combination 
of both, wh t,h distoits it in pretending to systematize it. 
The Infinite is known to humm leaaon, merely as the ne- 
gation ot the Finite we know whit it is not; and that is 
a!! The conviction, that an Infinite Being exists, seems 
foiced upon us b\ the manifest mconipleteness of our finite 
knowledge but we have no rational means whatever of de- 
termining what is the nature of that Being, t^') The mind 
is thus perfectly blank with i-egard to any speculative repre- 
sentation of the Divine Essence ; and for that very reason, 
Philosophy ia not entitled, on internal evidence, to accept 
any, or to reject any. The only question which we are 
reasonably at liberty to ask in this matter, relates to the 
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evidences of' the Eevelation as n fact. II' there is sufficient 
evidence, on other grounds, to show that the Scripture, in 
wliich this doctrine is contained, is a llevelation Ironi God, 
the doctrine itself must be unconditionally received, not as 
reasonable, nor as unreasonable, but as scriptural. If there 
is not such evidence, the doctrine itself will lack its proper 
support; but the Reason which rejects it is utterly incom- 
petent to substitute any other representation in its place. 

Let HS pass on to the second great doctrine of the Catho- 
lic Faith, — that which assei-ts the union of two Nature? in 
the Peison of Christ. " The right Faith is, tliat we belie\-e 
and confess, that our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, is 
God and Man : God of the Substance of the Father, begot- 
ten before the worlds ; and Man, of the Substance of His 
Mothei', bom in the world." l^*> 

Our former parallel was drawn from the impossibility of 
conceiving, in any form, a relation between the Infinite and 
the Infinite. Our pi'esent parallel m.iy be found in the equal 
impossibility of conceiving, by the natural reason, a relation 
between the Infinite and the Finite; — an impossibility 
equally insurmountable, whether the two natures ai'e con- 
ceived as existing in one Being, or in divers. Let us attempt, 
if we can, to conceive, at any moment of time, a finite 
world coming into existence by the fiat of an Infinite Cre- 
ator, Can we conceive that the amontit of existence is 
thereby increased, — that the Infinite and the Finite to- 
gether contain more reality than fonnerly existed in the 
Infinite alone? The supposition annihilates itself; for it 
represents Infinite Existence as capable of becoming greater 
still. But, on the other hand, can we have recourse to the 
opposite alternative, and conceive the Creator as evolving 
the woi-ld out of His own Essence ; the amount of Being 
remaining as before, yet the Infinite and the Finite both 
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existing? This supposition also annihilates itself; for if 
the Infinite suffer diminution by tliat portion of it which 
becomes the Finite, it is infinite no longer ; and if it suffers 
no diminution, the two together are but equal to the Infinite 
alone, and the Finite is reduced to absolute nonentity. 1^1 In 
any mode whatever of human thought, the coexistence of 
the Infinite and the Finite is inconceivable ; and yet the 
non-existence of either is, by the same laws of conscious- 
ness, equally inconceivable. If Reason is to be the supreme 
Judge of Divine Truths, it ivill not be suificient to follow its 
guidance up to a certain point, and to stop when it is incon- 
venient to proceed further. There is no logical break in the 
chain of consequences, from Socinianism to Pantheism, and 
from Pantheism to Atheism, and from Atheism to Pyrrhon- 
ism; and Pyrrhonism is but the suicide of lieason itself. 
"Natufc," says Pascal, "confounds the Pyrrhonists, and 
reason confounds the Dogmatists. What then becomes of 
man, if he seeks to discover his true condition by his natural 
reason ? He cannot avoid one of these sects, and he cannot 
subsist in either." 1^1 

Let Religion begin where it will, it must begin with that 
which is above Reason. What then do we gain by that 
parsimony of belief, which strives to deal out the Infinite 
in infinitesimal fragments, and to erect the largest possi- 
ble superstructure of deduction upon the smallest possible 
foundation of faith ? We gain just this ; that we forsake 
an incomprehensible doctrine, which rests upon the word 
of God, for one equally incomprehensible, which rests upon 
the word of man. Religion, to be a relation between God 
and man at all, must rest on a belief in the Infinite, and 
also on a belief in the Finite ; for if we deny the first, 
there is no God ; and if we deny the second, thei-e is 
no Man. Ent the coexistence of the Infinite and the 
16 
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Finite, in any manner whatever, is inconceivable by rea- 
son ; and the only ground that can bo taken for accepting 
one representation of it rather than another, is that one 
is revealed, and another is not revealed. We niny seek 
as we will for a " Religion within the limits of the bare 
Reason ; " and we shall not find it ; simply because no such 
thing exists ; and if we dream for a moment that it does 
exist, it is only because we are unable or nnwUling to pm-- 
sue reason to its final consequences. But if we do not, 
others will ; and the system which we have raised on the 
shifting basis of our arbitrary resting-place, waits only till 
the wind of controversy blows against it, and the flood of 
nnbelief descends upon it, to manifest itself as the work of 
the "foolish man which built his house upon the sand." ' 

Having thus endeavored to exhibit the limits of human 
reason in relation to those docti-incs of Holy Scripture 
which reveal to us the nature of God, I sliali next attempt 
briefly to apply the same argument to those representations 
which more directly declare His relation to the world. 

The course of Divine Providence, in the government of 
the world, is represented in Scripture under the twofold 
aspect of General Law and Special Interposition. Not 
only is God the Author of the universe, and of those regu- 
lar laws by which the periodical recurrence of its natural 
phenomena ia determined;* but He is also exhibited as 
standing in a special relation to mankind ; as the direct 
cause of events by which their temporal or spiritual wel- 
fiire is afiected : as accessible to the prayei^ of His ser- 
vants ; as to be praised for His special mercies towards 

1 St. Matthew vil. 26. 

3 Geneeis i, 14; Tiii. 22; Job xsxviii. xxxix; PsaJra xix. 1—6; Ixxiv. IT; 
civ.5— 31; CXXXY.7; cxlviii. 6, 
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each of us in particular."^ But this scriptural representa- 
tion has beeu discovered by Philosophy to be irrational. 
God is unchangeable ; and therefore He cannot bo moved 
by man's entreaty. He is infinitely wise and good ; aiid 
therefore He ought not to deviate from the perfection of 
His Eternal Counsels. " The reli^oos man," says a writer 
of the present day, " who believes that all events, mental as 
well as physical, are preordered and arranged according to 
the decrees of infinite wisdom, and the philosopher, who 
knows that, by the wise and eternal laws of the universe, 
cause and effect are indiasolubly chained together, and that 
one follows the other in inevitable succession, — equally 
feel that this ordination — tliis chain — ■ cannot be change- 
able at the cry of man. ... If the purposes of God wei-e 
not wise, they would not be formed ; — if wise, they can- 
not be changed, for then they would become unwise. . . . 
The devout philosopher, trained to the investigation of 
universal system, — tlie serene astronomer, fresh from the 
study of the changeless laws which govern innum.erab]e 
worlds, — shrinks from the monstrous irrationality of ask- 
ing the great Architect and Governor of all to work a mir- 
acle in his bebalfj — to interfere, for the sake of his con- 
venience or his plans, with tlie sublime order conceived by 
the Ancient of Days in the far Eternity of the Past ; for 
what is a special providence but an interference with 
established laws? and what is such inteitercuce but a 
miracle ? " l^^l 

Now here, as in the objections previously noticed, the 
rationalist mistakes a general difficulty of ail human 
thought for a special difficulty of Christian belief The 
really insoluble problem is, how to conceive God as acting 
at all; not how to conceive Him as acting in this way, rather 

1 Psalm Ikv. 2; di. 17, 18; dii. 1, 3; cxlili. 1, 2; cxiv. 19. 
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than in that. The creation of the world at any period of 
time ; — the establishment, at any moment, of immutable 
laws for the future government of that world; — this is 
the real mystery which reason is unable to fathom, this is 
the representation which seems to contradict our con- 
ceptions of the Divine Perfection. To that pretentious 
pervei-sion of the finite which philosophy dignifies with 
the name of the Infinite, it is a contradiction to suppose 
that any change can take place at any moment ; — that any 
thing can begin to exist, which was not from all eternity. 
To conceive the Infinite Creator, at any moment of time, 
calling into existence a finite world, is, in the human point 
of view, to suppose an imperfection, either before the act, 
or after it. It is to suppose the development of a power 
hitherto unexercised, or the limiting to a detei'minate act 
that which was before general and indeterminate. 

May we not then repeat our authoi-'s objection in 
another form ? How can a Being of Infinite Wisdom and 
Goodness, without an act of self-deterioration, change the 
laws which have governed His own solitary existence in 
the far Eternity when the world was not ? Or rather, m.ay 
we not ask what these very phrases of " changeless laws " 
and " far Eternity " really mean ? Do they not represent 
God's existence as manifested under the conditions of dura- 
tion and succession, — conditions which necessarily involve 
the conception of the impei-fect and the finite ? They have 
not emancipated the Deity from the law of Time : they 
have only placed Him in a different relation to it. They 
have mei-ely substituted, for the revealed representation of 
the God who from time to time vouchsafes His aid to the 
needs of His creatures, the rationalizing representation of 
the God who, throughout all time, steadfastly refuses to 
doso.(S2) 
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If, then, the condition of Time is inseparable from all 
human conceptions of the Divine Nature, what advantage 
do we gain, even in philosophy, by substituting the supposi- 
tion of immutable ordor in time for that of special interpo- 
sition in time ? Both of these representations are doubt- 
less speculatively imperfect : both depict the Infinite God 
under finite symbols. But for the regulative purposes of 
human conduct ia this life, each is equally necessary : and 
who may dare, from tiic depths of his own ignorance, to 
say that each may not have its prototype in the ineffable 
Beingof God? <^1 We are sometimes told that it givea 
us a more elevated idea of the Divine Wisdom and Power, 
to regard the Creator as having finished His work once for 
all, and then abandoned it to its own uneiTing laws, than to 
represent Him as interfering, from time to time, by the 
way of direct personal superintendence; — just as it im- 
plies higher mechanical skill to make an engine which shall 
go on perpetually by its own motion, than one which re- 
quires to be continually regulated by the hand of its 
maker. <^' Tliis ingenious simile fails only in the im- 
portant particular, that both its terms are utterly unhke 
the objects which they profess to represent. The world 
is not a machine ; and God is not a mechanic. The world 
is not a machine ; for it consists, not merely of wheels of 
brass, and springs of steel, and the fixed properties of inani- 
mate matter ; but of living and intelligent and free-acting 
persons, capable of personal relations to a living and in- 
telligent and free-acting Ruler. And God is not a me- 
chanic ; for the mechanic ia separated from his machine 
by the whole diameter of being ; as mind, giving birth to 
material results; as the conscious workman, who meets 
with no reciprocal consciousness in his work. It may be 
a higher evidence of mechanic:d skill, to abandon brute 
15* 
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matter once for all to its own laws ; but to take tliia as the 
analogy of God's dealings with His living oreaturcs — aa 
well tell ua that the highest image of parental love and 
forethought is that of the ostiich, " which leaveth her 
eggs in the earth, and warraeth them in dust." ^ '^) 

But if such conclusions are not justified by our a priori 
tnowledge of tho Divine nature, are they borne out em- 
pirically by the actual conatitution of the world ? Is there 
any truth in the assertion, so often pat forth as an unde- 
niable discovery of modem science, " that cause and effect 
are indissolubly chained together, and that one foilowa 
the other in inevitable succession ? " There is just that 
amount of half-truth which makes an error dangerous ; 
and there Is no more. Experience ia of two kinds, aiiA 
Philosophy ia of two kinds; — that of the world of mat- 
ter, and that of the world of mind, — that of physical suc- 
cession, and that of moral action. In the material world, 
if it be true that the researches pi science tend towards 
(though who can say that they will ever reach?) the es- 
stablishment of a system of fixed and orderly recurrence; 
in the mental world, we are no less confronted, at every 
instant, by the presence of contingency and fi'ee will, l^^) 
In the one we are consciona of a chain of phenomenal 
effecta ; in the other of self, as an acting and originating 
cause, Nay, the very conception of the immutability of 
the law of canse and effect, is not so much derived from 
the poaitive evidence of the foiTner, as from the negative 
evidence of the latter. We believe the succession to be 
necesaaiy, because nothing but mind can be conceived as 
interfeiing with the successions of matter ; and, where 
mind is excluded, we are iinable to imagine contin- 
gence. 1^^) But what right has this so-called philosophy 
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to build a theoiy of t!ie universe on material principles 
alone, anfl to neglect what experience daily and. houriy 
forces upon our notice, — the perpetual interchange of the 
relations of matter and mind ? In passing from the ma- 
terial to the moral world, we pass at once from the phe- 
nomenal to the real ; from the successive to the continu- 
ous ; from the many to the one ; from an endless ch^n of 
mutual dependence to an originating and self-determining 
scarce of power. That mysterious, yet unquestionable 
presence of Will/ — that agent, uncompelled, yet not un- 
influenced, whose continuous existence and productive 
energy are summoned up in the word Myself; — that 
pei-petual struggle of good with evil; — those warnings 
and promptings of a Spirit, striving with our spirit, com- 
manding, yet not compelling ; acting upon us, yet leaving 
ua free to act for oui-selves ; — that twofold consciousness 
of infirmity and strength in the hour of temptation ; — 
that grand ideal of what we ought to be, so little, aJas ! to 
bo gathered from the obsei-vation of what we are ; — that 
overwhelming conviction of Sin in the sight of One higher 
and holier than we ; — that iiTesistible impulse to Prayer, 
which bids us pour out our soiTOWS and make our wants 
known to One who hcai-s and will answer us ; — that in- 
definable yet inextinguishable consciousness of a direct 
intercoui-se and communion of man with God, of God's in- 
fluence upon man, yea, and (with reverence be it spoken) 
of man's influence upon God : — these are facts of experi- 
ence, to the full as real and as certain as the laws of 
]ilaiietary motions and chemical afiinities ; — facts which 
Philosophy is bound to take into account, or to stand 
convicted as shallow and one-sided; — facts which can 
deceive us, only if oar whole Consciousness is a liar, and 
the boasted voice of Reason itself but an echo of the uni- 
versal lie. 
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Even wltliin the domain of Physical Science, however 
much analogy may lead us to conjectui-e the universal 
prevalence of law aod orderly sequence, it has been 
acutely remarked, that the phenomena which are most 
immediately important to the life and welfere of naan, are 
precisely those which he never has been, and probably 
never will be, able to reduce to a scientific calculation. '^) 
The astronomer, whjD can predict the exact position of a 
planet in the heavens a thousand years hence, knows not 
what may be his own state of health to-morrow, nor how 
the wind which blows upon him will vary from day to 
day. May we not be permitted to conclude, with a dis- 
tinguished Christian philosopher of the present day, that 
there is a Divine Purpose in this arrangement of nature ; 
that, while enough is displayed to stimulate the intellect- 
ual and practical energies of man, enough is stiU concealed 
to make him feel his dependence upon God? (^1 

For man's training in this iife, the conceptions of Gen- 
eral Law and of Special Providence are both equally nec- 
essary ; the one, that he may labor for God's blessings, 
and the other, that he may pray for them, lie sows, and 
reaps, and gathers in his produce, to meet the different 
seasons, as they roll their unchan^ng course : he acknowl- 
edges also that " neither is be that planteth anythinff, 
neither he that watereth ; but God that giveth the in- 
crease."' Ho labors in the moral training of himself and 
others, in obedience to the general laws of means and 
ends, of motives and influences ; while he asks, at the 
same time, for wisdom from above to guide his course 
aright, and for grace to enable him to follow that guid- 
ance. Necessary alike during this our state of tri.al, it 
may bo that both conceptions alike are but shadows of 
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some higher tnith, in which their apparent oppositions are 
merged in one harmonious whole. But when we attempt, 
from our limited point of view, to destroy the one, in order 
to establish the other more surely, we overlook the fact 
that our conception of Gleneral Law is to the full ae human 
as that of Special Interposition; — that we ai'e not really 
thereby acquiring a traer knowledge of the hidden things 
of God, but are measuring Him by a standard derived 
from the limited representations of man, '^> 

Subordinate to the Conception of Special Providence, and 
subject to the same laws of thought in its application, is 
that of Miraculous Agency. I am not now going to waste 
an additional argument in answer to tliat shallowest and 
crudest of all the assumptions of unbelief, which dictatorlally 
pronounces that Miracles are impossible; — an assumption 
which is repudiated by the more philosophical among the 
leaders of Rationalism itself; l^i' and which implies, that he 
who maintains it has such a perfect and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Divine Kature and Purposes, as to warrant 
him in asserting that God cannot or will not depart from 
the ordinary course of His Providence on any occasion 
whatever. If, as I have endeavored to show, the doctrine 
of Divine Interposition is not in itself more opposed to rea- 
son than that of General Law ; and if the asserted immuta- 
bility of the laws of nature is, at the utmost, tenable only 
on the supposition that material nature alone is spoken of, 
— we are not warranted, on any ground, whether of de- 
duction from principles or of induction from experience, in 
denymg the possible suspension of the Laws of Matter by 
the iviil of the Divine Mind. But the question on which it 
may still be desirable to say a few words, before concluding 
this portion of my argument, is one which is disputed, not 
jrily between the believer and the unbeliever, but 
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often between telieTers equally sincere and equally pioua, 
differing only in their modes of representing to their own 
minds the facta and doctrines which both accept. Granting, 
that is to say, that vai'iations fi-om the established sequence 
of physical phenomena may take place, and have taken 
place, as Scripture bears witness; — are such vai'iations to 
be represented as departures from or suspensions of natural 
law ; or rather, as themselves the result of some higher law 
to us unknown, and as miraculous only from the point of 
view of our present ignorance?'^' 

Which of these representations, or whether either of 
them, is the true one, when such occurrences are considered 
in their relation to the Absolute Nature of God, our igno- 
rance of that Nature forbids us to determine. Speculatively, 
to human undei-standing, it appears as little consistent with 
the nature of the Absolute and Infinite, to be subject to 
universal law, as it is to act at particular moments. But as 
a regulative truth, adapted to the religious wants of man's 
constitution, the more natural representation, that of a de- 
parture from the general law, seems to be also the more 
accurate. We are liable, in considering this question, to 
confound together two distinct notions under the equivocal 
name of Law. The first is a positive notion, derived from 
the observation of facts, and founded, with various modifi- 
cations, upon the general idea of the periodical recurrence 
of phenomena. The other ia a merely negative notion, de- 
duced from a supposed apprehension of the Divine Nature, 
and professing to be based on the idea of the eternal Pur- 
poses of God. Of the former, the ideas of succession and 
repetition form an essential part. To the latter, the idea of 
Time, in any form, has no legitimate application ; and it is 
thus placed beyond the sphere of human thought. Now, 
when we speak of a Miracle as the possible result of some 
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higher ]aw, do we employ the term law in the former sense, 
or in tte latter ? do we mean, a law which actually exists in 
the knowledge of God ; or one which, in the progress of 
science, may come to the knowledge of man? — one which 
might be discovered by a better acquaintance with the Di- 
vine Coansels, or one which might be inferred from a larger 
experience of natural phenomena ? If we mean the former, 
we do not know that a more perfect acqumntance with the 
Divine Counsels, implying, aa it does, the elevation of our 
faculties to a superhuman level, might not abolish the con- 
ception of Law altogether. If we mean the latter, we as- 
sume that which no experience warrants us in assuming ; we 
endanger the religious significance and value of the miracle, 
only for the sake of removing God a few degrees further 
back from that chain of phenomena which is admitted ulti- 
mately to depend upon Ilim. A miracle, in one sense, need 
not be necessarily a violation of the laws of nature. God 
may make use of natural instruments, acting after their 
kind ; as man himself, within his own sphere, does in the 
production of artificial combinations. The great question, 
however, stiU remains : Has God ever, for religious purposes, 
exhibited phenomena in certain relations, which the ob- 
served course of nature, and the artistic skill of man, are 
unable to bring about, or to account for? 

I have thus far endeavored to apply the principle of the 
Limits of Religious Thought to some of these representa- 
tions which are usually objected to by the Rationalist, as in 
apparent opposition to the Speculative Reason of Man. In 
my next Lectare, I shall attempt to pursue the same argu- 
ment, in relation to those doctrines which are sometimes 
regarded as repugnant to man's Moral Beason. The lesson 
to be derived from our present inquiry may be given in the 
pregnant sentence of a great philosopher, but recently taken 
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fiom US : " No difficulty emerges in Theology, which had 
not previously emerged in Philosophy." t^J The intellectual 
stnnablingbiocks, wliieh men find in the doctrmes of Reve- 
lation, are not in consequence of any improbability or er- 
ror peculiar to the thiugs revealed; but are such as the 
thinker brings with him to the examination of the question ; 
— such as meet him on every side, whether he thinks with 
or against the testimony of Scripture ; being inherent in the 
constitution and laws of the Human Mind itself. But must 
we therefore acquiesce in the melancholy conclusion, that 
self-contradiction is the law of our intellectual being ; — that 
the light of Reason, which is God s gift, no less than Reve- 
lation, is a delusive light, which we follow to our own de- 
ception ? Far from it the e\amination of the Limits of 
Thought leads to a conclusion the \ery opposite to this. 
Reason does not decei; e ug, it we wiU only read her witness 
aright ; and Reason heiaelf gives us warning, when we are 
in danger of reading it wrong. The light that is within us 
is not darkness ; only it cannot illuminate that which is be- 
yond the sphere of its i-ays. The self-contradictions, into 
which we inevitably fall, when we attempt certain courses 
of speculation, are the beacons placed by the hand of God 
in the mind of man, to warn us that we are deviating from 
the track that He designs us to pursue ; that we are striving 
to pass the barriers which He has planted around us. The 
flaming sword turns every way gainst those who strive, in 
the strength of their own reason, to force their passage to 
the tree of life. Within her own province, and among her 
own objects, let Reason go forth, conquering and to conquer. 
The finite objects, which she can clearly and distinctly con- 
ceive, are her lawful empire and her true glory. The count- 
less phenomena of the visible world; the unseen things 
which lie in the depths of the human soui; — these are given 
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into her hand ; and over them she may reign in unquestioned 
dominion. But wlien she strives to approach too near to 
the liidden mysteries of the Infinite; — when, not content 
with beholding afar off the partial and relative manifesta- 
tions of God's presence, she would " turn aside and see this 
great sight," aud know why God bath revealed Himself 
thus; — the voice of the Lord Himself is heard, as it were, 
speaking in warning from the midst : " Draw not uigh 
hither : put off thy shoes from off thy feet ; for the place 
whereon thou standest is holy ground."' 



16 
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" If I bnild again the things which I destroye.l, I make 
myself a transgressor." ' This text might be appropriately- 
prefixed to an examination of that system of mora! ami 
religious criticism which, at the close of the last century, 
succeeded for a time in giving a philosophical connection 
to tho hitherto loose and floating theological rationalism 
of its age and country. ii> It was indeed a mai-v-elioua 
attempt to send forth from the same fountain sweet waters 
and bitter, to pull down and to build up by the same act 
and method. The result of the Critical Philosophy, as 
applied to the speculative side of human Reason, was to 
prove beyond all question the existence of certain neces- 
sary forms and laws of Intuition and thought, which 
impai-t a corresponding character to all the objects of 
which Consciousness, intuitive or reflective, can take cog- 
nizance. Consciousness was thus exhibited as a Relation 
between tlie human mind and its object ; and this conchi- 
sion, once established, is fatal to the very conception of a 
Philosophy of the Absolute. But by an inconsistency 
scarcely to be paralleled in the history of philosophy, the 
author of this comprehensive criticism attempted to de- 
duce a partial conclusion from universal premises, and to 

' Galatiajis ii. IS. 
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exempt the Bpeculations of moral and religions thought 
from the relative character with which, upon his own prin- 
ciples, all the products of human conscioueneBS were neces- 
sarily invested. The Moral Law, and the ideas which it 
carries with it, are, according to this tljeory, not merely 
facts of human consciousness, conceived under the laws of 
human thought, but absolute, transcendental realities, 
implied in the conception of all Reasonable Beings as 
such, and therefore independent of the law of time, and 
binding, not on man as man, but on all possible intelligent 
Iteings, created or uncreated, '^1 The Moral Reason is thus 
a source of absolute and unchangeable i-ealities ; while the 
Speculative Reason is concerned only with phenomena, or 
things modified by the constitution of the human mind. '^I 
As a corollary to this theory, it follows, that the law of 
human morality must be regarded as the measure and 
adequate representative of the moral nature of God; — in 
fact, that our knowledge of the Divine Being is identical 
with that of our own moral duties; — for God is made 
known to us, as existing at all, only in and by the moral 
reason : we do not look upon actions as binding because 
they are commanded by God ; but M'e know them to be 
divine commands because we are bound by them. '*) 
Applying these principles to the criticism of Revealed 
Religion, the philosopher maintains that no code of laws 
claiming divine authority can have any religious value, 
except as approved by the moral reason ; 1^' that there can 
be no duties of fsnth or practice towards God, distinct from 
the moral obligations which reason enjoins; f^) and that, 
consequently, every doctrine to which this test is inapplica- 
ble is either no part of revelation at all, or at best can only 
be given for local and temporary purposes, of which the 
enlightened reason need no longer take any account. (^> 
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Amid much that is true and noble in this teaching when 
confined within its proper limits, its fundamental weakness 
as an absohite criterion of rehgious truth is so manifest as 
hardly to need exposure. The fiction of a moral law bind- 
ing in a particular form upon all possible intelligences, 
acquires this seeming universality, oiily because humiin 
intelligence is made tlie representative of all. I can con- 
ceive moral attributes only as I know them in conscious- 
ness : I can imagine other minds only by fii'st assuming 
their likeness to my own. To construct a theory, whether 
of practical or of speculative reason, which shall be valid 
for other than human intelligences, it is necessai-y that the 
author should himself be emancipated from the conditions 
of human thought. Till this is done, the so-called Abso- 
lute is but the Relative under another name: the univei-sal 
consciousness is bht the human mind stiiving to transcend 
itself. 

The veiy characteristics of Universality and Necessity, 
with which our moral obligations are invested, jjoint to an 
origin the very reverse of that which the above theoi-y sup- 
poses. For these characteristics are in all cases due to tlie 
presence of the formal and personal element in the phenom- 
ena of consciousness, and appear most evidently in those 
conceptions in which the matter as well as the manner of 
thinking is drawn from the laws or formal conditions of 
experience. Of these conditions, I have in a former Lecture 
enumerated three — Time, Space, and Personality ; the first 
as the condition of human consciousness in genera! : the 
second and third as the conditions of the same conscious- 
ness in relation to the phenomena of matter and of mind 
respectively, (^i From these are derived three con-espond- 
ing systems of necessary truths in the highest human sense 
of the term ; the Bcience of Numbers being connected with 
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the condition of Time ; that of Magnitudes with Space ; 
and that of Morala with Personality. These three sciences 
rest on similar bases, and are confined within the same 
limits : all being equally necessary and valid within the 
legitimate bounds of human intelligence; and all eqaally 
negative and self-contradictory, when we attempt to pasa 
beyond those bounds. The contradictions involved in the 
conceptions of Infinite Number and Infinite Magnitude 
find their parallel when we attempt to conceive the attri- 
batea of an Infinite Morality : the necessity which is man- 
ifested in the finite relations of the two former is the coun- 
terpart of that which accompanies those of the latter. 1^) 
That Moral Obligation, conceived as a law binding upon 
'laan, must be regarded as immutable so long as man's 
nature remains unchanged, is manifest from the character 
of the conception itself and follows naturally from a 
knowledge of its origin. An act of Duty is presented to 
my consciousness as enjoined by a Law whose obligation 
upon myself is directly and intuitively discerned. It thus 
differs essentially from the phenomena of external nature, 
whose laws are not immediately perceived, but inferred 
from the observed recurrence of facte. The immediate con- 
sciousness of Law unavoidably carries with it the convic- 
tion of necessity and immutability in relation to the ^;ent 
who is subject to it. For to suppose that a moral law 
can be reveraed or suspended in relation to mi/self/ — to 
suppose a conviction oi right unaccompanied by an obliga- 
tion to act, or a conviction ofvrrong unaccompanied by an 
obligation to forbear, — is to suppose a reversal of the con- 
ditions of my personal existence; — a supposition which 
annihilates itself; since those conditions are implied in the 
attempt to conceive my personal existence at all. The 
Moral Sense is thus, like the intuitions of Time and Space, 
16* 
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an a priori law of the human mind, not determined by 
experience as it is, but determining beforehand what expe- 
rience ought to be. But it is not thereby elevated above the 
conditions of human intelligence ; and the attempt so to 
elevate it is especially inadmissible in that philosophy 
which resolves Time and Space into forms of the human 
consciousness, and limits their operation to the field of the 
phenomena and the relative. 

That there is an Absolute Morality, based upon, or 
ratlier identical with, the Eternal Nature of God, is indeed 
a conviction forced upon us by the same evidence as that 
on which we believe that God exists at alh But what that 
Absolute Morality is, we are as unable to fix in any human 
conception, as we are to define the other attributes of the 
same Divine Nature. To human conception it seems im- 
possible that absolute morality should be manifested in the 
form of a law of obligation; for such a law implies rela- 
tion and subjection to the authority of a lawgiver. And as 
all human morality is manifested in this foi-m, the conclu- 
sion seems unavoidable, that human morality, even in its 
highest elevation, is not identical witii, nor adequate to 
measure, the Absolute Morality of God. '^'» 

A like conclusion is forced upon us by a closer examina- 
tion of human morality itself To maintain the immuta- 
bility of moral principles in the abstract is a very different 
thing from maintaining the immutabihty of the particular 
acts by which those principles are manifested in practice. 
The parallel between the mathematical and the moral sci- 
ences, as systems of necessary truth, holds good in this 
respect also. As principles in the abstract, the laws of 
morality are as unchangeable as the axioms of geometry. 
That duly ouglit in all cases to be followed in preference to 
iuclinatiou, is as certain a truth as that two straight lines 
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cannot enclose a space. In their concrete application, both 
principles are equally liable to error ; — we may err in sup- 
peeing a particular visible line to be perfectly straight; as 
we may err in supposing a pailicular act to be one of 
duty. Pi> But the two eiTors, though equally possible, are 
by no means equally important. For mathematical science, 
as such, is complete in its merely theoi-etical aspect ; while 
moral science is valuable chiefly in its application to prac- 
tice. It is in their concrete foi-m that moral principles are 
adopted as guides of conduct and canons of judgment; 
and in this form they admit of various degrees of uncer- 
tainty or of positive error. But the difference between 
the highest and the lowest conception of moral duty is one 
of degree, not of kind; tlie interval between them is oc- 
cupied by intermediate stages, separated from each other 
by minute and scarcely appreciable differences ; and the 
very conception of a gradual progress in moi-al enlighten- 
ment implies the possibility of a further advance, of a 
more exalted intellect, and a more enlightened conscience. 
While we repudiate, as subversive of all morality, the the- 
ory which maintains that each man is the measure of his 
own moral acts ; we must repudiate also, as subversive of 
all religion, the opposite theory, which virtually maintmns 
that man may become the measui-e of the absolute Nature 
of God. 

God did not create Absolute Morality : it is co6ternal 
with Himself; and it were blasphemy to say that there 
ever was a time when God was and Goodness was not. 
But God did create the human manifestation of morality, 
when He created the moral constitution of man, and placed 
]iim in those circumstances by which the eternal principles 
of iVht and wrong are modified in relation to the present 
life. (12) For it is manifest, to talio the simplest instances, 
that the sixth Commandment of the Decalogue, in its htr 
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eral obligation, is relative to that state of things in which 
men are subject to death; and the seventh, to which tliere 
ie marrying and giving in man-iage ; and the eighth, to 
that in which men possess temporal goods. It is manifest, 
to take a more general ground, that the very conception 
of moral obligation implies a superior authority, and an 
ability to transgress what that authority commands ; tliat 
it implies a complex, and therefore a limited nature in the 
moral agent ; the intellect, which apprehends the duty, 
being distinct from the will, which obeys or disobeys. 
That there is a higher and unchangeable principle em- 
bodied in these forms, we have abundant reason to be- 
lieve ; and yet we cannot, from our present point of view, 
examine the same duties apart from their human element, 
and separate that which ie relative and peculiar to man in 
this life from that which is absolute and common to all 
mora! beings. In this respect, again,- oar moral concep- 
tions offer a remarkable analogy to the cognate phenom- 
ena on which other systems of necessai-y truth are based. 
Take, for example, the idea of Time, the foundation of 
the science of Number. We find no difficulty in conceiv- 
ing that this present world was created at some definite 
point of time ; but we are unable to conceive the same mo- 
ment as the creation of Time itself On the contrary, we 
are compelled to believe that there was a time belbre as 
well as after the creation of the world : that the being of 
God reaches back in boundless duration beyond the mo- 
ment when He said, Let there be light ; and there was 
light. But when we attempt to unite this conviction with 
another, necessary to the completion of the thought; — 
when we try to conceive God as an Infinite Being, exist- 
ing in continuous duration, — the contradictions, which 
beset us on every side, admonish us that we have trans- 
cended the bonudary within wJiicli alone hinnan thought la 
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possible. And scs too, while we are competent to believe 
that the creation of man's moral nature was not identical 
with the creation of moi-ality Itself; — that the great prin- 
ciples of all that is holy and righteous existed in God, be- 
fore they assumed t)ieir finite form in the heart of man; 
— ive still find oui-selvea baffled in every attempt to con- 
ceive an infinite moral nature, or its condition, an infinite 
personality : we find oarselves compelled to walk by faith, 
and not by sight ; — to admit that we have knowledge 
enough to guide us in our moral training liere ; but not 
enough to unveil the hidden thhigs of God.l^* 

In so far, then, as Morality, in its human character, depends 
upon conditions riot coeternal with God, but created along 
with man, in so far we are not justified in regarding the oc- 
casional suspension of human duties, by the same authority 
which enacted them, as a violation of the immutable princi- 
ples of morality itself. That there are Hmifs, indeed, within 
which alone this rule can be saiely applied; — that there 
are doctrines and practices which carry on their front 
convincing proof that they cannot have been revealed or 
commanded by God ; — that there are systems of religion 
which by this criterion may be shown to have sprung, not 
fi-om divine appointment, but from human corruption, — is 
not for an instant denied. In my concluding Lecture, I 
shall endeavor to point out some of the conditions under 
which this kind of evidence is admissible. For the present, 
my argument is concerned, not with special and occasional 
commands, bnt with universal and perpetual doctrines ; not 
with isolated facts recorded in sacred history, but with re- 
vealed truths, forming an integral portion of religious be- 
liet^ In this point of view, I propose to apply the principle 
hitherto maintained, of the Limits of Religious Thought, to 
the examination of those doctrines of the Christian Faith 
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which are sometimes regarded as containing something 
repugnant to the Moral lleasoo of man. 

The Atoning Sacrifice of Christ has been the mark as- 
sailed by various attacks of this kind ; some of them not 
very consistent with each other, but all founded on some 
supposed incongruity between this doctrine and the moral 
attributes of the Divine Nature. By one critic, the doc- 
trine is rejected because it is more consistent with the in- 
finite mercy of God to pardon sin freely, without any atone- 
ment whatsoever, l^*' By another, because, from the un- 
changeable nature of God's laws, it is imposable that sin can 
be pardoned at all. '^^' A third maintains that it is unjust 
that the innocent should suffer for the sins of the guilty, f^®) 
A fourth is indignant at the supposition that God can be 
angry; (^'1 while a fifth cannot see by what moral fitness 
the shedding of blood can do away with sin or its punish- 
ment. !^' The piinciple which governs these and similar 
objections is, that we have a right to assume that there is, 
if not a pGi-fect identity, at least an exact resemblance be- 
tween the moral nature of man and that of God ; that the 
laws and principles of infinite justice and mercy are but 
magnified images of those which are manifested on a finite 
scale ; — that nothing can bo compatible with the boundless 
goodness of God, which is incompatible with the little good- 
ness of which man may be conscious in himself. 

The value of this principle, as an absolute criterion of le- 
ligious truth, may be tested by the simple experiment of 
applying the same reasoning to an imaginary revelation 
constructed on the rational principles of some one of the 
objectors. Let us suppose, then, that, instead of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Atonement, the Scriptures had told as 
of an absolute and unconditional pardon of sin, following 
upon the mere repentance of the sinner. It is easy to im- 
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agine how ready our reasoning theologians woald be with 
their philosophical criticism, speculative or moral. Docs it 
not, they might aay, represent man as influencing God, — 
the Finite as controlling, by the act of repentance, the un- 
changeable self-determinations of the Infinite ? Does it not 
depict the Deity as acting in time, as influenced by mo- 
tives and occasions, as subject to human feelings? Does 
it not tend to weaken our impression of the hatefulneas of 
sin, and to encourage carelessness in the sinner, by the easy 
terms on which he is promised forgiveness? <^^' If it is un- 
worthy of God to represent Him as angry and needing to 
be propitiated, how can philosophy tolerate the conception 
that He is placable, and to be softened by repentance ? And 
what moral fitness has repentance to do away with the guilt 
or punishment of a past transgression ? "Whatever moral 
fitness there exists between righteousness and God's favor, 
the same must exist between sin and God's anger ; in what- 
ever degree that which deserves punishinent is not pun- 
ished, in that degree God's justice is limited in its opera- 
tion. A strictly moral theory requires, therefore, not free 
forgiveness, but an exactly graduated proportion between 
guilt and suffering, virtue and happiness. '^) If, on the 
other hand, we maintain that thei'e is no moral fitness in 
either case, n e virtually deny the existence of a moral 
Deity at all : we make God indifferent to good and evil 
as such: we represent Him as rewarding and punishing 
arbitrarily and with respect of persons. The moral objec- 
tion, in trnth, so far as it has any weight at all, has no 
special application to the Christian doctrine : it lies against 
the entire supposition of the remission of sins on any terms 
and by any means : and if it has been more strongly urged 
by Rationalists against the Christian representation than 
against others, this is mei'ely because the former has had 
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the misfortune to provoke hostility by being found in the 
Bible. 

It is obvious indeed, on a moment's reflection, that the 
duty of man to forgive the trespasses of his neighbor, rests 
precisely upon those features of human nature which can- 
not by any analogy be regarded as representing an image 
of God. '^^' Man ia not the author of the moi^a! law : he is 
not, as man, tlie moral governor of his fellows : he has no 
authority, merely as man, to punish moral transgresdons as 
such. It is not as sin, but as injary, that vice is a trans- 
gression against man : it is not that his holiness is outraged, 
but that his rights or his interests are impaired. The duty 
of forgiveness is imposed as a check, not u|Ton the justice, 
but upon the selfishness of man : it is not designed to ex- 
tinguish his indignation against vice, but to restrain his 
tendency to exaggerate his own personal injui-ies. '^1 The 
reasoner maintains, "it is a duty in man to forgive sins, 
therefore it must be morally fitting for God to forgive 
them also," overlooks the tact that this duty ia binding 
upon man on account of the weakness and ignorance and 
sinfulness of his nattire ; that he is bound to forgive, as one 
who himself needs forgiveness ; as one whose weakness 
renders him liable to suffering ; as one whose self-love is 
ever ready to arouse his passions and pervert his jadgment. 

Nor yet would the advocates of the Moral Reason gain 
anything in Theology by the substitution of a rigid system 
of reward and punishment, in which nothing is forgiven, 
but every act meets with its appropriate recompense. We 
have only to suppose that this were the docti-ine of Revela- 
tion, to imagine the outcry with which it would be assailed. 
"It is moral," the objector might urge, "only in the harsher 
and less amiable features of human morality : it gives us 
a God whom we may fear, but whom we cannot love ; 
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■who has given us affections with which He has no sym- 
pathy, and passions for whose consequences He allows no 
redress : wlio cieated man liable to fell, and placed him in 
a world of temptations, knowing tliat he would fall, and 
purposing to take advantage of his frailty to the utmost." 
Criticisms of this kind may be imagined without number ; 
— nay, they are actually found in more than one modern 
work, the writers of which have erroneously imagined that 
they were assailing the real teaching of Scripture. <.^> Ver- 
ily, tliis vaunted Moral Reason is a " Lesbian rule." f«l It 
may be applied with equal facility to the criticism of every 
possible scheme of Divine Providence ; and therefore we 
may be permitted to suspect that it is not entitled to im- 
plicit confidence against any. (^1 

The endless controversy coticorning Predestination and 
Free Will, whether viewed in its speculative or in its moral 
aspect-, is but another example of the hardihood of human 
ignorance. The question, as I have observed before, has 
its philosophical as well as its theological aspect : it has no 
difficulties peculiar to itself: it is but a speci.il form of the 
fundamental mysteiy of the coexistence of the Infinite and 
the Fuiite. Yet, with this mystery meeting and baffling 
human reason at every turn, theologians have not scrupled 
to trace in their petty channels the exact flow and course 
of Infinite wisdom ; one school boldly maintaining that 
even Omniscience itself has no knowledge of contingent 
events ; another asserting, with equal confidence, that God's 
knowledge must be a restraint on man's freedom. (^) If 
philosophy offers for the moment an apparent escape from 
the dilemma, by suggesting that God's knowledge is not 
properly foreknotokd^e, as having no relation to time ; 1^1 
the suggestion itself is one which can neither be verified as a 
truth, nor even intelligibly exhibited as a thought ; and the 
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Rationalist evades the solution by shifting the ground of at- 
tack, and retorts that Prophecy at least is anterior to tlie 
event which it foretells ; and that a prediction of human ac- 
tions is irrecondlable with freedom, f^^) Bntthewliole mean- 
ing of the difficulty vanislies, as soon as we acknoivledge tliat 
the Infinite is not an object of human thought at all. There 
can be no conacionsnesa of a relation, whether of agi'eement 
or of opposition, where there is not a consciousne^ of both 
the objects related. That a man, by his own power, should 
be able with certdnty to foretell the future, implies that 
the laws of that future are fixed and unchangeable ; for man 
can only foresee particular occurrences through a knoii'l- 
edge of the general law on which they depend. But is 
this relation of cause to effect, of law to its consequences, 
really a knowledge or an ignorance ? Is the causal rela- 
tion itself a law of things, or only a human mode of repre- 
senting phenomena ? Supposing it were possible for man, 
in some other state of intelligence, to foresee a futm'e event 
without foreseeing it as the result of a Jaw, — would that 
knowledge be a higher or a lower one than he at present 
possesses ? — would it be the removal of some reality which 
he now sees, or only of some limitation under which he 
now sees it ? l^) ' Man can only foresee what is certain ; 
and from his point of view, the foreknowledge depends 
upon the certainty. But, apart from the human con- 
ditions of thought, in relation to a more perfect intelli- 
gence, can we venture to say, even as regards temporal 
succession, whether necessity is the condition of foreknowl- 
edge, or foreknowledge of necessity, or whether indeed 
necessity itself has any existence at all? <^' May not the 
whole scheme of Law and Determinism indicate a weak- 
ness, rather than a power of the human mind ; and are 
there not facts of consciousness which give some support 
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to this conjecture '? l^'i Can anything be necessary to an 
intellect whose thongbt creates its own objects? Can any 
necessity of things determine the cognitions of the Abso- 
lute Min^, even if those cognitions take place in succession 
to each other ? These questions admit of no certain an- 
fiu-er ; but the very inability to answer them proves that 
dogmatic decisions on either side are the decisions of igno- 
rance, not of knowledge. 

But the problem, be its diflKulties and their origin what 
tliey may, is not piculnr to Tlieology, and receives no 
.idditional complicition from its position in Holy Writ, 
The very same question miv be discussed in a purely met- 
aphysical form, by mcreij substituting the universal law 
of causation for the universal knowledge of God. What is 
the meaning and value of that law of the human mind 
which apparently compels us to think that every event 
■whatever has its determining cause? And how is that 
conviction reconcilable with a liberty in the human will to 
choose between two aStematives? The answer is substan- 
tially the same as before. The freedom of the will is a 
positive fact of our consciousness: as for the principle 
of causality, we know not whence it is, nor what it is. 
We know not whether it is a law of things, or a mode of 
human representation ; whether it denotes an impotence 
or a power; whether it is innate or acquired. We know 
not in what the cansal relation itself consists ; nor by what 
authority we are waiTanted in extending its significance 
beyond the temporal seqnenco which suggests it and the 
material phenomena in which that sequence is undisturbed. 

And is not the same conviction of the ignorance of man, 
and of his rashness in the midst of ignorance, foi-ced upon 
us by the spectacle of the arbitrary and summary decisions 
of human reason on the most mysterious as well as the 
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most awful of God's revealed judgments against sin, — tin; 
sentence of Eternal Punishment ? We know not what is 
the i-elation of Sin to Infinite Justice. We know not 
under what conditions, consistently with the freedom of 
man, the final restoration of the impenitent sinner is possi- 
ble ; nor how, without such a restoration, guilt and misei-y 
can ever cease. We know not whether the future pnnish- 
mont of sin will be inflicted by way of natural consequence 
or of supernatural visitation ; whether it will be producei? 
from within or inflicted from without. We know not ho« 
man can be rescued from sin and sufiering without the 
cooperation of his own will; nor what means can coop- 
erate with that will, beyond those which are ofiei-ed to alJ 
of us during our state of trial. 1^) It becomes us to speak 
cautiously and reverently on a matter of which God ha? 
revealed so little, and that little of such awful moment i 
but if we may be permitted to criticize the ai^uments of 
the opponents of this doctiiue with the same freedom with 
which they have criticized the ways of God, we may re- 
mark that the whole apparent force of the moral objec- 
tion rests upon' two purely gratuitous jissnmptions. It is 
assumed, in the first pl.acc, that God's punishment of sin in 
the world to come is so far analogous to man's administra^ 
tion of punishment in this world, that it will take place as 
a special infliction, not as a natural consequence. And it 
sumed, in the second place, that punishment will be 
inflicted solely with reference to the sins committed dur- 
ing the earthly life; — that the guilt will continue finite, 
while the misery is prolonged to infinity. (33) Are we then 
so sure, it may be asked, that there can be no sin beyond 
the grave? Can any immortal soul incur God's wrath and 
condemnation, only so long as it is united to a mortal 
body? With as much i-eason might we assert that the 
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angels are incapable of obedience to God, tliat tlie devils 
are incapable of rebellion. What if the sin pei-petuates 
itself, — if the prolonged raiseiy be the offspring of the 
prolonged giiilt?'^' 

Against this it is urged that sin cannot forever be trium- 
phant against Cfod. (^> As if the whole mystery of ini- 
quity were contained in the words /br eoerf The real ri<l- 
dle of existence — the problem which confounds all philoso- 
phy, aye, and all religion too, so far as religion is a thing 
of man's reason — is the fact that evil exists a* aU; not 
that it exists for a longer or a shorter duration. Is not 
God infinitely wise and holy and powerful now? and diaes 
not sin exist along with that infinite holiness and wisdom 
and power? Is God to become more holy, more wise, 
more powerful hereafter; and must evil be annihilated to 
make room for His perfections to expand? Does the 
infinity of His eternal natui-e ebb and flow with every 
increase or diminution in the sum of human guilt and mis- 
cry ? Against this immov.ible barrier of the existence of 
evil, the waves of philosophy have dashed themselves un- 
ceasingly since the birthday of human thought, and have 
retired broken and powerless, without displacing the mi- 
nutest fragment of the atubborn rock, without softening 
one feature of its dark and rugged surface. (3S) "We may 
be told that evil is a privation, or a negation, or a partial 
aspect of the universal good, or some other equally un- 
meaning absti-aetion ; whilst all the while our own hearts 
bear testimony to its feai-ful reality, to its direct antagonism 
to eveiy possible form of good, '^1 But this mystery, vast 
and inscrutable as it is, is but one aspect of a more gen- 
er.al problem ; it is but the moral form of the ever-recunlng 
secret of the Infinite. How the Infinite and the Finite, in 
any fonn of antagonism or other relation, can exist to- 
17* 
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gether; how infinite power can co^ixist with finite activ- 
ity ; how infinite wisdom can coexist with finite contin- 
gency ; how infinite goodness can coexist with finite evil ; 
how the Infinite can exist in any manner without ex- 
hausting the universe of reality; — this is the riddle which 
Infinite Wisdom alone can solve, the problem whose very 
conception belongs only to that Universal Knowing which 
fills and embraces the Universe of Being. When philoso- 
phy can answer this question; when she can even state 
intelligibly the notions which its terms involve, — then, 
and not till then, she may be entitled to demand a solution 
of the fiir smaller difficulties which she finds in revealed 
religion; — or rather, she will have solved them already; 
for from this they all proceed, and to this they all ulti- 
mately return. 

The reflections which this great and ten-iblo mystery of 
Divine Judgment have snggested, receive perhaps some 
further support when we contemplate it in another aspect, 
and one more legitimately within the province of human 
reason ; that is to say, in its analogy to the actual con- 
stitution and coui-se of nature. " The Divine moral govern- 
ment ivhich religion teaches us," says Bishop Butler, "im- 
plies that the consequence of vice shall be misci-y, in some 
future state, by the righteous judgment of God. That 
such consequent punishment shall take eifect by His ap- 
pointment, is necessarily implied. But, as it is not in any 
sort to be supposed that we are made acquainted with all 
the ends or reasons, for which it is fit future punishment 
should be inflicted, or why God has appointed such and 
such consequent misery should follow vice ; and as we are 
altogether in the dai'k, how or in what manner it shall fol- 
low, by what immediate occasions, or by the instrumental- 
ity of what means, — there is no absurdity in supposing 
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it may follow in a w.ay aimlogous to that in which many 
miseries follow such and such courses of action at present : 
poverty, sickness, infamy, untimely death fi-om diseases, 
death from the hands of civil justice. There is no ahsurd- 
ity in supposing future punishment may follow wickedness 
of course, as we speak, or in the way of natural conse- 
quence from God's ongioal constitution of the world ; from 
the nature He lias given us, and from the condition in 
which He places us ; or in a like manner as & person rashly 
trifling upon a precipice, in the way of natural conse- 
quence, falls down ; in the way of natural consequence, 
breaks his limbs, suppose ; in the way of natural conse- 
quence of this, without help perishes." '^J 

And if we may be permitted to extend the same anal- 
ogy from the constitution of external nature to that of 
the human mind, may we not trace something not wholly 
unlike the irrevocable sentence of the future, in that dark 
and fearful, yet too certain law of our nature, by which 
-.in and misery ever tend to perpetuate themselves; by 
whidi eiil habits gather strength with every fresh indul- 
gence, till it is no longer, humanly speaking, in the power 
of the sinner to shake off the burden which his own deeds 
have liud upon him ? In that mysterious condition of the 
depraved will, compelled, and yet free, — the slave of siu- 
fiil habit, yet i^esponsible for every act of sin, and gather- 
ing deeper condemnation as the power of amendment 
grows less and loss, — may we not see some possible fore- 
shadowing of the yet deeper guilt and the yet more hope- 
less misery of the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is 
not quenched? The fact, awful as it is, is one to which 
our every day's experience bears witness : and who shall 
say that the invisible things of God may not, in this as in 
other instances, be shadowed forth to us in the things that 
are seen? 
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The same argument fi-om analogy is indeed applicable 
to eveiy one of the difficulties which Rationalism professes 
to discover in the revealed ways of God's dealings with 
man. The Fall of Adam, and the inherited corruption of 
his postei-ity, find their parallel in the liability to sin which 
i-emaina unext hdthnl tmnm lio 

and in that mjt utl 1 -t dp tonf 
Providence, wh h o d m that t nlv b 1 ly t nt nd 
infirmities, bat n I d ^ t na and t nd n 

should, in m. nv n t, d nl f n f th t n 

and which pe n ta th h 1 1 f nf 1 p nt t 1 1 
praved by ev 1 n ] I b 1 h k h w bj h w n 

reason, clearlj td Itwnnltndwn bf 

he has strength, of his own will, to refuse the evil and 
ehoosG the good (^8) There is a parallel, too, in that 
strange, yet too familiar f;ict, of vice persisted in, with the 
cleai-est and strongest conviction of its viciousness and 
wretchedness; and the skepticism which denies that man, 
if ci-cated sinless, couid so easily hove fallen fi-om inno- 
cence, finds its philosophical counterpart in the paradox 
of the ancient moralist, who maintained that conscious sin 
is impossible, because nothing can be stronger than knowl- 
edge, i*') Justification by faith through the merits of 
Christ is at least in harmony with that course of things 
established by Divine Providence in this world ; in which 
so many benefits, which we cannot procure for onrselves or 
desci've by any merit of our own, are obtained for us by 
the instrumentality of others; and in which we are so 
often compelled, as an indispensable condition of obtain- 
ing the benefit, to trust in the power and good-will of 
those whom we have never tried, and to believe in the 
efficacy of means whose manner of working we know 
not. 1*^' The operations of Divine Grace, influencing, yet 
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not necessitatiDg, the movements of the Imraan sou!, find 
their corresponding fact and their corresponding mystery 
in the determinations of the Will; — in that Freedom to 
do or luave undone, so certain in fact, so inexpiicable in 
theory, which consists neither in absolute indifference nor 
in alisoliile subjection ; which is acted upon and influenced 
by motives, yet in its turn acts upon and controls their in- 
fluences, prevented by them, and yet working with them. '*^l 
But it is unnecessary to pursue further an argument which, 
in ali its essential features, has already been fully exhibited 
by a philosopher wliose profound and seai-ching wisdom 
has answered by anticipation neai-Iy every cavil of the 
latest form of Rationalism, no less than those of liis own 
day. We may add here and there a detail of application, 
as the exigencies of controversy may suggest; but the 
principle of the whole, and its most important conse- 
quences, have been established and worked out more than 
a century ago, in the unanswerable argument of Butler. 

The warning which his great work contains against 
"that idle and not very innocent employment of forming 
imaginary models of a world, and schemes of governing 
it," l*3| is as necessary now aa then, as applicable to moral 
as to speculative theories. Neither with regard to the 
physical nor to the moral world, is man capable of con- 
stracting a Cosmogony ; and those Babels of Keason, 
which Philosophy has built for itself under the names of 
Rational Theories of Religion, and Criticisms of every 
Revelation, are but the successoi-s of those elder children 
ol' chaos and night, which, with no greater knowledge, 
but with less presumption, sought to describe the gener- 
ation of the visible univorae. It is no disparagement of 
the value and authority of the Jiloral Jieason in its regu- 
lative capacity, within its proper splicrc of hutnan action, 
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if we refuse to exalt it to tlie measure ami standard of the 
Absolute and Infinite Goodness of God. The very Philos- 
opher whose writings have most contnbuted to establish 
the snpi-ome authority of Conscience in man, is aJso the 
one who baa pointed out most cleai-ly the existence of 
analogous moral difficulties in nature and in religion, anil 
the true answer to both, — the admission that God's Gov- 
ernment, natural as well as spiritual, is a scheme imper- 
fectly comprehended. 

In His Moi-al Attiibutes, no less than in the vest of His 
Infinite Being, God's judgments are unsearchable, and Hia 
ways past finding out/ While He manifests Himself 
clearly as a Moral Governor and Legislator, by the witness 
of the Moral Law which He has establialied in the hearts 
of men, we cannot help feeling, at the same time, that that 
Law, gi'and as it is, is no measure of His Grandeur, that 
He Himself is beyond it, though not opposed to it, dis- 
tinct, though not alien fi-oni it. Wo foel that He who 
planted in man's conscienc^^ that stem, unyielding Impera- 
tive of Duty, must Himself be true and righteous alto- 
gether; that He from whom all holy desires, ail good coun- 
sels, and aU just works do proceed, must Himself be more 
holy, more good, more just than these. But when we try 
to realize in thought this sure conviction of our faith, we 
find that here, as everywhere, the Finite cannot fathom 
the Infinite ; that, while in our hearts we believe, yet our 
thoughts at times are sore troubled. It is consonant to 
the whole analogy of our eai-thly state of trial, that, in this 
as in other features of God's Providence, we sliould meet 
with things impossible to understand and difficult to be- 
lieve ; by which reason is baffled and faith tried ; — acts 
whose pui'pose we see not; dispensations whose wisdom is 
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aboTo us; thoughts which ai'e not our thoughts, and ways 
which are not our ways. In these tilings we hear, as it 
were, the same loving voice which spoke to the wondering 
disciple of olJ : " What I do, thou knowest not now ; but 
thoa shalt know hereafter.'" The luminai-y by whose 
influence the ebb and flow of man's moral being is regu- 
lated, moves around and along with man's little world, iu 
a regular and bounded orbit; one side, and one side only, 
looks downward upon its eaithly centre; the other, which 
we see not, is ever turned upwards to the all-surrounding 
Infinite. And those tides have their seasons of rise and 
fall, their places of strength and weakness ; and that light 
waxes and wanes with the growth or decay of man's men- 
tal and moral and religious culture; and its borrowed rays 
seem at times to shine as with their own lustre, in rivalry, 
even in opposition, to the source from which they emanate. 
Yet is that light still but a faint and partial reflection of 
the hidden glories of the Sun of Righteousness, waiting 
but the brighter illumination of His presence, to fade and 
be swallowed up in the full blaze of the heaven kindling 
around it; — not cast down indeed from its orbit, nor 
shora of its true brightness and influence, but still felt and 
acknowledged in its real existence and power, in the mem- 
ory of the past discipline, in the product of the present 
perfectness, though now distinct no more, but vanishing 
from sight to be made one with the Glory that beams from 
the "Father of lights, with whom is no variableness, 
neitlier shadow of turning." ^ 
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To construct a complete Criticism of any Revelation, it 
is iieeessaiy that the Critic shonld be in possession of a per- 
fect Philosophy of the Infinite. For, except on the sup- 
position that we possess an exact knowledge of the whole 
Nature of God, such as only that Philosophy can fiiniisJi, 
we cannot know for certain what are the purposes which 
God intends to accomplish by means of Revelation, and 
what are the instruments by which those purposes may be 
best carried out. If then it can be shown, as I have at- 
tempted to show in the previous Lectures, tbat the attain- 
ment of a Philosophy of the Infinite is utterly impossible 
under the existing laws of human thought, it foCowa that 
it is not by means of philosophical criticism that the claims 
of a supposed Revelation can be adequately tested. We 
are thus compelled to seek another field for the right use 
of Reason in religious questions ; and what that field is, it 
will not be diificult to detei'mine. To Reason, rightly em- 
ployed, within its proper limits and on its proper objects, 
our Lord himself and his Apostles openly appealed in proof 
of their divine mission ; and the same proof has been un- 
hesitatingly claimed by the defenders of Christianity in all 
subsequent ages. In other words, the legitimate object of 
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a rational criticLsm of revealed religion, is not to be found 
in the contents of that religion, bnt in its evidences. 

At fii-et Mght it may appear as Lf this distinction involved 
no real diiference ; for the contents of a revelation, it might 
be objected, are included among its evidences. In one 
sense, no doubt they are ; but that very inclusion gives 
them a totally different significance and weight fi-om that 
to which they lay cldm when considered as the basis of a 
)^>]iilosophical criticism. In the one case, they are judged 
by their conformity to the supposed nature and purposes of 
God ; in the other, by their adaptation to the actual circum- 
st n s id wants of man. In the one case they are re- 
g^ 1 1 as iiirnishing a single and a certain criterion ; for 
o th s pposition that our reason is competent to deter- 
n f om our knowledge of the Divine Nature, what the 
! a te istics of a true Revelation ought to be, we are 
nt tiel by virtue of that criterion alone, to reject without 
h s tat n whatever does not satisfy its requirements. In 
tl e otl e case, they are regarded as fumisbing only one 
p b hie presumption out of many j — a presumption which 
J hrm and be confirmed by coinciding testimony irom 
otl o rces, oi", on the contrary, may be outweighed, when 
we come to balance probabilities, by conflicting evidence on 
the other side. 

The practical conclusion, which may he deduced from 
the whole previous survey of the Limits of Religious 
Thought, is this : that if no one faculty of the human 
mind is competent to convey a direct knowledge of the 
Absolute and the Infinite, no one faculty is entitled to 
claim preeminence over the rest, as furnishing especially 
the critenon of the truth or falsehood of a supposed Reve- 
lation. There are presumptions to be drawn from the in- 
ternal cliaracter of the doctrines which tlie revelation con- 
18 
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tains : there are presumptions to be drawn from the facts 
connected with its firet promulgation : there are presump- 
tions to be drawn from its subsequent history and the 
effects which it has produced among mankind. But the 
true evidence, for or against the religion, is not to be 
found in any one of these taken singly and exclusively; 
but in the resultant of all, fairly examined and compared 
together ; the apparently conflicting evidences being bal- 
anced against each other, and the apparently concuning 
evidences estimated by their united efficacy, 

A truth so obvious as this may be thought hardly woiiih 
announcing aa the result of an elaborate inquity But the 
whole hiBto]-y of religious controverey bears witncs'^ that, 
however evident in theory, there is no truth moie liable to 
be neglected in practice. The defenders of Chnstumty 
are not altogether ii-ee from the charge of insisting ex- 
clusively or preeminently upon some one alone of its evi- 
dences; the assailants, under the influence of a still more 
exclusive reaction, have assumed that a method which tails 
to accomplish eveiything has succeeded in accomplishing 
nothing ; and, flying at once to the opposite extreme, ha\ e 
in their turn appealed to some one infallible criterion, as 
constituting a royal road to philosophical unbelief. 

In the present day we are feeling the pernicious effects 
of a reaction of this kind. Because the writings of Paley 
and his followers in the last generation laid a principal 
sti'css on the direct historical evidences of Cliristianity, we 
meet now with an antagonist school of writei-s, who per- 
petually assure us th.tt history has nothing whatever to do 
with religion ; ID that an external revelation of religious 
truth is impossible ; f^) that we may leara all that is essen- 
tial to the Gospel by inw.ard and spiritual evidence only. 1^' 
In tho spirit of the Pharisees of old, who said, " This man 
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13 not of GocI, because he keepeth not the Sabbath day,"' 
we are now told that the doctrine must in ail cases prove 
the miracles, and not the miracles the doctiine ; <*> that 
the external evidence of miracles is entirely useless for the 
support of the religious philosophy of Christ; (^' that man 
no more needs a miraculous revelation of things pertaining 
to religion than of things pertaining to agriculture or man- 
ufactures. 'Bl And, as is usually the case in such reactions, 
the last state li.ia become worse than the first ; — a slight 
comparative neglect of the interaal evidence on the one 
side has been replaced by an utter repudiation of all ex- 
ternal evidence on the other; a trifling disproportion in 
the edifice of the Christian Faith has been remedied by 
the entire removal of some of its main pillars of support. 
The crying evil of the present day in i-eligious controvei-sy 
is the neglect or contempt of the external evidences of 
Christianity : the first step towards the establishment of a 
sound religious philosophy must consist in the restoration 
of those evidences to their true place in the Theological 
system. 

The, evidence derived from the internal character of a 
reli^on, whatever may be its value within its proper limits, 
is, as regards the divine origin of the religion, purely nega- 
tive. It may prove in certain cases (though even hero 
the ai^ument requires much caution in its employment) 
that a religion has not come frem God ; but it is in no case 
snfiicient to prove that it }w,s come from Him.f^' For the 
doctrines revealed must either be such as are within the 
power of man's natural reason to verify, or such as are be- 
yond it. In the foi-mer case, the reason which is com- 
petent to verify may .also be competent to discover: tlie 
doctrine is tested by its conformity to the conclusions of 
1 St. Jolmix. 16. 
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human philosophy; and the wisdom which sits in judg- 
ment on the tiTith of a doctrine must itself be presumed 
to hiive an equni power of dlscei-ning the truth. In the 
latter case, where the doctrine is beyond the power of 
human reason to discover, it can be accepted only as rest- 
ing on the authority of the teacher who proclaims it ; and 
that authority itself must then be guaranteed by the ex- 
ternal evidence of a superhuman mission. To advance a 
step beyond the merely negative argument, it is necessary 
that the evidence contained in the character of the doe- 
trine itself should be combined with that derived from the 
exterior history. "When, for example, the Divine Origin of 
Christianity is maintained, on the ground of its vast moral 
superiority to all Heathen systems of Ethies ; or on that 
of the improbability that such a system could have been 
conceived by a Galilean peasant among the influences of 
the contemporary Judaism; the argument is legitimate 
and powerful: but its positive force depends not merely 
on the internal character of the doctrine, but principally 
on its relation to certain external facts. '8) 

And even the negative argument, which concludes from 
the character of the contents of a religion that it can- 
not have come from God, however legitimate within its 
proper limits, is one wliich requires considerable caution in 
the application. The lesson to be learnt from an examina- 
tion of the Limits of Religious Thought, is not that man's 
judgments avQ wort/ileas in relation to divine things, but 
that they are fallible; and the probabUity of eiTOr in any 
particular case can never be fairly estimated, without giv- 
mg their full weight to all collateral considerations. "We 
are indeed bound to believe that a Revelation given by 
God can never contain anything that is really unwise or 
unrighteous ; but we are not always capable of estimating 
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exactly tlie ivisilom or righteousness of particular doctiines 
or precepts. An<.l we are bound to bear in mind that ex- 
actly in proportion to tlie strength of the remaining evi- 
deiice/br the divine origin ofa religion, is the probability 
that we may he mistaken in supposing this or that portion 
of its contents to be unworthy of God. Taken in conjanc- 
tion, the two arguments may confirm or eoiTect each other ; 
talcen singly and absobitely, each may vitiate the result 
which should follow from their joint application. "We do 
not certainly know the exact nature and operation of the 
moral attributes of God ; we can but infer and conjecture 
fi-om what wc know of the moral attributes of man ; and 
the analogy between the Finite and the Infinite can never 
be so perfect as to pi-eclude all possibility of error in the 
process. But the possibility becomes almost a certainty, 
when any one human faculty is elevated by itself into an 
authoritative criterion of religious ti-uth, without regard 
to those collateral evidences by wliich its decisions may be 
modified and corrected. 

"The human mind," says a writer of the present day, "is 
competent to sit in moral and spiritual judgment on a 
professed revelation ; and to decide, if the case seems to 
require it, in the following tone: Tliis doctrine attributes 
to God, that which we should all call harsh, cruel, or nnjust 
in man : it is therefore intrinsically inadmissible." . . . " lu 
fact," he continues, "all Christian apostles and mission- 
aries, like the Hebrew prophets, have always refuted Pagan- 
ism by direct attacks on its immoral and unspiritual doc- 
trines; and have appealed to the consciences of heathens, 
as competent to decide in the controversy." '^' Now, an 
ajipeal of this kind may be legitimate or not, according to 
the |>urpose for which it is made, and the manner in which 
it is applied. The primary and proper employment of 
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man's moral sense, as of hia other faculties, is not specula- 
tive, but regviative. It is not designed to tell us what are 
the absolute and immntable principles of Right, as existing 
in the eternal nature of God ; but to discern those relative 
and temporary manifestations of them, -which are neces- 
sary for human ti-aining in this present life. But if moral- 
ity, in its human manifestation, contains a relative and 
temporary, as well as an absolute and eternal element, an 
occasional suspension of the human Law is by no means to 
be confounded with a violation of the divine Principle. 
We can only partially judge of the Moral government of 
God, on the assumption that there is an analogy between 
the divine nature and the human: and in proportion as 
the analogy recedes from perfect likeness, the decisions of 
the human reason necessai-ily become more and more 
doubtful. The primary and direct inquiry, which human 
reason is entitled to make concerning a professed revehu- 
tion is, — ■ how far does it tend to promote or to hinder the 
moral discipline of man. It is but a secondary and indi- 
rect question, and one very liable to mislead, to ask how 
far it is compatible with the Infinite Goodness of God, 

Thus, for example, it is one thing to condemn a religion 
on account of the habitual observance of licentious or inhu- 
man rites of worship, and another to pronounce judgment 
on isolated acts, historically recorded as having been done 
by divine command, but not perpetuated in precepts for 
the imitation of posterity. The former are condemned for 
their regulative character, as contributing to the perpetual 
corruption of mankind; the latter are condemned on spec- 
ulative grounds, as inconsistent with our preconceived 
notions of the character of God. " There are some par- 
ticnlai- precepts in Scripture," says Bishop Butler, "given 
to particular persons, requiring actions, which would be 
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immoral and vicious, were it not for such precepts. But it 
is easy to see, that aU these are of such a kind, as that the 
precept changes the whole nature of the case anrl of the 
action ; and both conetitutcs and sliows that not to he 
unjust or immoral, which, prior to the precept, must have 
ajipeared, and really have been so : which may well be, 
since none of these precepts are contraiy to immutable 
morality. If it were commanded to cultivate the i^rinci- 
ples and act from the spirit of treachery, ingratitude, 
cruelty ; the command would not alter the nature of the 
case or of the action, in any of these instances. But it is 
quite otherwise in precepts which require only the doing 
an external action ; for instance, taking away the property 
or life of any. For mien have no right to either life or 
property, but what arises solely from the grant of God : 
when this grant is revoked, they cease to have any right 
at all in either : and when this revocation is made known, 
as surely it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unjust 
to deprive them of either. And though a course of exter- 
nal a«te, which without command would be immoral, must 
nirtii'.e an immoral habit; yet a few detached commands 
have no such natural tendency. . . . There seems no diffi- 
culty at all in these precepts, but what arises fi-om their 
being offences ; *. e. from their being liable to be pei-vertcd, 
aa indeed they are, by wicked designing men, to serve 
the most horrid purposes; an<l, perhaps, to mislead the 
weak and enthusiastic. And objections from this head are 
not objections against revelation ; but against the whole 
notion of religion, as a trial ; and against the general con- 
stitution of nature." l^"! 

There is indeed an obvious analogy between these tem- 
poraiy suspensions of the laws of moral obligation and that 
corresponding suspension of the laws of natural phenomena 
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wliich constitutes our ordinary conception of a Miracle. 
So much so, indeed, tliat the former might without impro- 
pi-iety be designated as Moral Miracles. In both, the 
Almighty is regarded as suspending, for special purposes, 
not the eternal laws which constitute His own absolute 
Natui'e, but the created laws, which he imposed at a cer- 
tain time upon a particular portion of his creatures. Both 
are isolated and rare in their occurrence ; and apparently, 
from the nature of the case, must be so, in order to unite 
harmoniously with the noi-mai manifestations of God's gov- 
ernment of the world. A pei-petual series of physical mira- 
cles would desti-oy that confidence in the regularity of the 
coui-se of nature, which is indispensable to the cultivation 
of man's intellectual and productive energies : a permanent 
suspension of practical duties would be similarly prejudi- 
cial to the cultivation of his moral character. But the 
isolated character of both classes of phenomena removes 
the objection which might otherwise be brought against 
them on this account : and this objection is the only one 
which (jan legitimately be urged, on philosophical grounds, 
s^inst the conception of such cases as possible; as dis- 
tinguished from the historical evidence, which may be ad- 
duced for or against their actual occurrence. 

Even within its own legitimate province, an argument 
of this tind may have more or less weight, vaiying from 
the lowest presumption to the highest moral certainty, 
according to the nature of the offence which we believe 
oui-selves to have detected, and the means which we 
possess of estimating its character or consequences. It 
is certain that we are not competent judges of the Abso- 
lute Nature of God; it is not certain that we arc com- 
petent judges, in all eases, of what is best fitted for the 
moral discipline of man. But granting to the above argu- 
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ment its full value in this relation, it is still important to 
remember that we are dealing, not With demonstrative but 
with probable evidence; not with a single line of reasoning, 
but with a common focus, to which many and various rays 
coiivei'ge; that we have not solved the entire problem, 
but only obtained one of the elements contributing to its 
solution. And the combined result of all these elements 
is by no means identical with the sum of their separate 
eifects. The image, hitherto employed, of a balance of 
prebabilities, is, In one respect at least, very inadequate to 
express the character of Christian evidence. It may be 
ttsed with some propriety to express the provisional st£^ 
of the inquiiy, while we are stUl uncertain to which side 
the evidence inclines ; but it becomes inapplicable as soon 
as our decision is made. For the objections urged against 
a religion are not lilse the weights in a scale, which retain 
their full value, even when outweighed on tlie other side ; 
— on the contrary, they become absolutely worthless, as 
soon as we are convinced that there is superior evidence to 
prove that the religion is true. We may not say, for exam- 
ple, that certain parts of the Christian scheme are unwise 
or unrighteous, though outweighed by greater acts of 
righteousness and wisdom; — we are bound to believe 
that we were mistaken from the first in supposing them to 
be unwise or unrighteous at all. In a matter of which we 
are so ignorant and so liable to be deceived, the objection 
wliich fails to prove everything proves nothing; from him 
tliiit hath not, is taken away even that which he seemeth 
to have. And on the other hand, the objection which 
rc:dly proves anything proves everything. If the teaching 
of Christ is in any one thing not the teaching of God, it is 
in all things the teaching of man : its doctrines are subject 
to all the imperfections inseparable from man's sinfiilness 
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and ignorance : its eflbcta must bo siicii iis cnn fully be 
accmiLited for as the i-esults of man's wisdom, with all its 
weakness and all its error. 

Here then is the issue, which the wavering disciple is 
bound sei-iously to consider. Taking into account the vari- 
ous questions whose answei-s, on the one side or the other, 
form the sum total of Evidences for or against the claims 
of the Christian Faith ; — the genuineness and authenticity 
of the documents; the judgment and good faith of the 
writers ; the testimony to the actual occurrence of prophe- 
cies and miracles, and their relation to the religious teaching 
with which they are connected; the character of the Teacher 
Himself, that one protrait, which, hi its perfect purity 
and holiness and beauty, stands alone and unapproached 
in human history or human Action ; those ritea and cere- 
monies of the elder Law, so significant as typical of Christ, 
so strange and meaningless without Him ; those predictions 
of the promised Meaaah, whose obvious meaning is rendered 
still moi-e manifest by the futile ingenuity which strives to 
pervert them; I"' the history of the rise and progress of 
Christianity, and its comparison with that of other religions ; 
the ability or inability of human means to bring about the re- 
sults which it actually accomplished ; its antagonism to the 
current ideas of the age and country of its origin ; its effects 
as a system on the moral and social condition of subsequent 
generatioas of mankind; its fitness to satisfy the wants and 
console the sufferings of human nature ; the character of 
those by whom it was first promulgated and received ; the 
sufferings which attested the sincerity of their convictions ; 
the comparative trustworthiness of ancient testimony and 
modem conjecture ; the mutual contradictions of conflicting 
theories of unbelief, and the inadequacy of all of tliem to 
explain the facts for which they are bound to account ; — 
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taking all these aad similar questions into full considera- 
tion, are you prepared to affirm, as the result of the whole 
inquii'y, that Jesus of Nazareth was an impostor, or an en- 
thasiast, or a mythical figment ; and his disciples crafty 
and designing, or welt-meaning, but deluded men ? For he 
assured, that nothing short of this is the conclusion which 
you mnst mMutain, if you reject one jot or one tittle of the 
wiiole doctrine of Cfirist. Either He was what He ]>ro- 
claimed Himself to be, — the incarnate Son of God, the 
Divine Saviour of a fallen world — and if so, we may not 
divide God's Revelation, and dare to put asunder what He 
has joined together, — or the civilized world for eighteen 
centuries has beeu deluded by a cunningly devised fable ; 
and He from whom that fiiblc came has tiirned that world 
from dai-kncss to light, fi-om Satan to God, with a lie in His 
right hand. 

Many who would shrink with horror fi'ora the idea of re- 
jecting Christ altogether, will yet speak and act as if they 
were at liberty to set up for themselves an eclectic Christi- 
anity ; separating the essential from the superfluous por- 
tions of Christ's teaching ; deciding for themselves how 
much is permanent and necessary for all men, and how 
much is temporary and designed only for a pai'ticular age 
and people. <^> Yet if Christ is indeed God manifest in the 
flesh, it is surely scarcely less impious to attempt to im- 
prove His teaching, than to reject it altogether. Nay, in 
one j'espect it is more so ; for it is to acknowledge a doc- 
trine as the revelation of God, and at the same time to pro- 
claim that it is inferior to the wisdom of man. That it 
may indeed come, and has come, within the purposes of 
God's Providence, to give to mankind a Revelation partly 
at least designed for a temporary pui'pose, and for a limited 
portion of mankind ; — a Law in which something was per- 
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mitted to the hardness of men's hearts,' and much was 
designed but as a shadow of things to come ; ^ — this we 
know, to whom a more perfect Revelation has been given. 
But to admit that God may make His own Revelation 
more perfect from time to time, is very different from ad- 
mitting that human reason, by its own knowledge, is com- 
petent to separate the perfect from the imperfect, and to 
construct for itself an absolute religion out of the fragments 
of an incomplete Revelation. The experiment has been 
tried under the elder and less perfect dispensation ; but the 
result can hardly be considered so successful as to encour- 
age a repetition of the attempt. The philosophical im- 
provement of the Hebrew Scriptures produced, not the 
Sei-mon on the Mount, but the Creed of the Saddncee. 
The ripened intelligence of the Jewish people, instructed, 
as modera critics would assure ns, by the enlightening in- 
fluence of time, and by intercourse with foreign nations, 
bore fruit in a conclnsion singularly coinciding with that of 
modern rationalism; "The Sadducees say that there is no 
resurrection, neither angel, nor epirit."^l>3) And doubtless 
there were many then, as now, to applaud this wonderful 
discovery, as a proof that " religious truth is necessarily 
progressive, because our powers are progi'essive ; " '^'1 and 
to find a mythical or critical theory, to explain or to set 
aside those passages of Scriptuie which appeared to incul- 
cate a contrary doctrine. Unfortunately for human wis- 
dom, Prometheus himself needs a Prometheus. The lapse 
of time, as all history beara witness, is at least as fruit- 
ful in coiTuption as in enlightenment ; and reason, when 
it has done its best, still needs a higher reason to decide 
between its conflicting theories, and to tell us which is the 
Wvanced, which the retrograde Theology, '^^i 

1 St. Matthew xix. 8. s Hebrowa !t. 1. * Acts xxlii. 8. 
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In one respect, indeed, this semi-rationalism, which ad- 
mits the authority of Revelation up to a certain point and 
DO furthei-, rests on a far leas reasonable basis than the firm 
belief which accepts the whole, or the complete unbelief 
which accepts nothing. For whatever may be the antece- 
dent improbability which attaches to a rairaculons narra- 
tive, as compared with one of ordinary events, it can affect 
only the narrative taken as a whole, and the entire series 
of miracles from the greatest to the least. If a single mir- 
acle is onco admitted as supported by competent evidence, 
the entire liistory is at once removed from the ordinary 
calculations of more or less probability. One miracle is 
sufficient to show that the series of events, with which it 
is connected, is one whicb the Almighty has seen fit to 
mark by exceptions to the ordinary couree of His Provi- 
dence : and this being once granted, we have no a priori 
grounds to warrant ns in asserting that the number of such 
exceptions ought to be lai^er or smaller. If any one mira- 
cle recorded in the Gospels — the Resurrection of Christ, 
for example — be once admitted as true, the remainder 
cease to have any antecedent improbability at all, and re- 
quire no greater evidence to prove them than is needed for 
the most ordinary events of any other history. For the 
improbability, such as it is, reaches no further than to 
show that it is unlikely that God should work miracles at 
all ; not that it is unlikely that He should work more than 
a certain number. 

Our right to criticize at all depends upon this one ques- 
tion r "What think ye of Christ? whose Son is He?*" 
What is it that constitutes our need of Christ ? Is it a 
conviction of gniit and wretchedness, or a taste for Philos- 
ophy ? Do we want a Redeemer to save ns from our sins, 
1 St. Mfltlhow xxii. 43. 
t9 
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or 3 moral Teacher to ^ve us a plausible theory of human 
duties? Christ can be our Redeemer only if He is what 
He proclaims himself to be, the Son of God, sent into the 
world, that the world through Him might be saved/ If 
He is not this, His moral teaching began with fidsehood, 
and was propagated by delusion. And if He is this, what 
but contempt and insult can be found in that half-allegi-, 
ance which criticizes while it bows ; which sifts and selects 
while it submits ; which approves or rejects as its reason 
or its feelings or its nervous sensibilities may dictate; 
which condescends to acknowledge Him as the teachei' 
of a dark age and an ignorant people ; bowing the knee 
before Him, half in reverence, half in mockery, and crying, 
"Hail, King of the Jews!" If Christ is a mere human 
teacher, we of this nineteenth century can no more be 
Christians than we can be Platonists or Aristotelians. He 
belongs to that past which cannot repeat itself; His modes 
of thought are not ours ; His difficulties are not ours ; His 
needs are not ours. He may be our Teacher, but not our 
Master; for no man is master over the free thoughts of 
his fellow-men : we may learn from him, but we sit in 
judgment while we learn ; we modify his teaching by the 
wisdom of later ages ; we refuse the evil and choose the 
good. But remember that we can do this, only if Christ 
is a mere human teacher, or if wo of these latter days havo 
received a newer and a better revelation. If now, as of 
old, He speaks as never man spake ;^— if God, who at sun- 
dry times and in divers manners spake in time past unto 
the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
nnto us by His Son,=— what remains for us to do but to 
cast down imaginations, and every high thing that exalt- 
eth itself against the knowledge of God, and to bring into 
1 St. John iii. 17. ^ St. John vii, 46. = Hebrews i. I, 2. 
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captivity every thought to the obedience of Christ ? \ The 
■witness which Christ offei-s of Hiniseif either proves every 
thing or it proves nothing. No man has a right to say, "I 
will axiccpt Christ as I like, and reject him as I like ; I will 
follow the holy Example ; I will tnra away from the aton- 
ing Sacrifice ; I will listen to His teaching ; I will have 
nothing to do with Hia mediation; I will believe Him 
when He tells mo that He came from the Father, because 
I feel that His doctrine has a divine beauty and fitness; 
but I will not believe Him when He tells me that He ia 
one with the Father, because I cannot conceive how this 
unity is possible." This is not pliilosophy, which thus 
mutilates man ; this ia not Christianity, which thus divides 
Christ, (^<'' If Chiist is no more than oue of us, let us hon- 
estly renounce the shadow of allegiance to an usurped 
authority, and boldly proclaim that eveiy man is his own 
Redeemer. If Christ is God, no less than man, let us 
bewai-c, lest haply we be found even to fight against God.' 
Bevond question, every doubt which our reason may 
suggest in matters of religion is entitled to its due place 
in the examination of the evidences of religion ; if we will 
treat it as a part only and not the whole ; if we will not 
insist on a positive solution of tiiat which, it may be, is 
given us for another purpose than to be solved. It is 
reasonable to believe that, in matters of belief as well as 
of i>ractice, God has not thought fit to annihilate tiie 
free will of man ; but has permitted speculative difficul- 
ties to exist as the trial and the discipline of sharp and 
subtle intellects, as be has permitted moral temptations to 
form the trial and the discipline of strong and eager pas- 
sions. 0-'> Our passions are not annihilated when we resist 
the temptation to sin: why should we expect that our 
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doubts must be annihilated if we are to resist the tempta- 
tion to unbelief? This correspondence of difficulties is so 
far from throwing doubt on the divine origin of Revela- 
tion, tjiat it rather strengthens the proof that it has ema- 
nated from that Giver ivhose other gifts are subject to like 
conditions. We do not doubt that the conditions of our 
moral trial tend towards good and not towards evil; that 
human natui-e, even In its fallen state, bears traces of the' 
image of its Maker, and la fitted to he an instrument iu 
His moral government. And we believe this, notwith- 
standing the existence of passions and appetites which, 
isolated and uncontrolled, appear to lead in an opposite 
direction. Is it tlien more reasonable to deny that a sys- 
tem of i-evealed religion, whose unquestionable tendency 
as a whole is to promote the gloiy of God and the welfare 
of mankind, can have proceeded from the same Author, 
merely because we may be unable to detect the same char- 
acter ill some of its minuter features, viewed apart from 
the system to which they belong? 

It would of course be impossible now to enter upon any 
detailed examination of the positive Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. The purpose of the foregoing Lectures will have 
been answered,' if they can only succeed in clearing the 
way for a candid and impartial inquiry; by showing what 
are the limits within which it must be confined, and what 
kind of reasoning is inadmissible, as transgressing those 
limits. The conclusion, which an examination of the con- 
ditions of human thought unavoidably forces upon us, is 
this: There can be no such thing as a positive science of 
Speculative Theology ; for such a science must necessarily 
be based on an apprehension of the Infinite ; and the 
Infinite, thougli wo are compelled to beiievo in its exist- 
ence, cannot be positively apprehended in any mode of 
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the Iiuman Coneeiousnesa. The same impediment whieh 
prevents the formation of Theology as a science, is also 
manifestly fatal to the theoiy which asserts its progressive 
development. We can test the progress of knowledge, 
only by comparing its successive representations with the 
objects which they profess to represent : and as the object 
in this case is inaccessible to human faculties, we have no 
criterion by which to distinguish between progress and 
mere fluctuation. The so-called progress in Theology is in 
truth only an advance in those conceptions of man's moral 
and religious duties which form the basis of natural re- 
ligion; — an advance which is regalative and not specula- 
tive ; which is primarily and properly a knowledge, not of 
God's nature, but of man's obligations ; and which is the 
result, not of an immediate intuition of the Nature of the 
Infinite, but of a closer study of the Laws of the Finite. 
A progress of this kind can obviously have no place in 
relation to those trutlis, if such there be, which human 
reason is incapable of discovering for itself: and to assert 
its applicability to the criticism of Revealed Religion, is 
to beg the entire question in dispute, by assuming, without 
the slightest authority, that Revelation cannot he anything 
more than a republication of Natural Religion, 'i^t 

But, on the other hand, there is an opposite caution no 
less needed, in making use of the couuter-theoiy, which 
regards the doctrines of Revelation as truths accommo- 
dated to the finite capacities of man ; as serving for regu- 
lative, not for speculative knowledge ; and as not amenable 
to any criticism based on human representations of the 
Infinite. This theory is useful, not as explaining the diffi- 
culties involved in religious thought, but as showing why 
we must leave them unexplained; not as removing the 
mysteries of revelation, but .is showing why such myster 
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ries must exist. This caution haa not always been sufR- 
eiently obsciTed, even by those theologians who have 
shown the most just appreciation of tbo limits of m.an's 
faculties in the comprehension of divine things. Thus, to 
mention an example of an ancient method of intoi-preta- 
tion which has been revived with considerable ability and 
effect in modern times, — the rule, that the Attributes 
ascribed to God in Scripture must be understood as denot- 
ing correspondence in Effects, but not similarity of Causes, 
is one which is liable to considerable misapplication: it 
contains indeed a portion of ti-uth, but a portion which is 
sometimes treated as if it were the whole. "Affectus in 
Deo," says Aquinas, "denotateffcctuni:"^^] and the canon 
has been applied by a distinguished Prelate of our own 
Church, in language probably familiar to many of us. 
"The meaning," says Archbishop King, "confessedly is, 
that He will as certainly punish the wicked as if He were 
inflamed with the passion of anger against them ; that He 
will as infallibly reward the good, as we will those for 
whom we have a paiticulai- and affectionate love ; that 
when men turn from their wickedness, and do what is 
agreeable to the divine command. He will as surely change 
His dispensations towards them, as if He really repented, 
and had changed His mind," (^> 

This is no doubt a portion of the meaning; but is it the 
whole ? Does Scripture intend merehj to assert a resem- 
blance in the effects and none at all in the causes? If so, 
it is difficult to see why the natural rule of accommoda- 
tion should have been revei-sed ; why a plain and intelli- 
gible statement concerning the Divine Acts should have 
been veiled under an obscure and mysterious image of the 
Divine Attributes. If God's Anger means no more than 
His infliction of punishments ; if His Love means no mora 
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than His bestowal of rewards ; it wonld surely have been 
sufficient to have told us that God punishes sin and re- 
wards obedience, without the interposition of a fictitious 
feeling as the basis of the relation. The conception of a 
God who acts, is at least as human as that of a God who 
feels; and though both are but imperfect representations 
of the Infinite under finite images, yet, while both rest 
upon the same authority of Scripture, it is surely going 
beyond the limits of a just reserve in speaking of divine 
mysteries, to assume that the one is merely the symbol, 
and the other the interpretation. It is surely more reason- 
able, as well as more i-eveJ'ent, to believe that these partial 
representations _ of the Divine Consciousness, though, as 
finite, they are unable speculatively to represent the Abso- 
lute Nature of God, hi\e jet eich of them a regulative 
purpose to fulfil in the trainmg of the mind of man : that 
there is a reti^ons influence to be imparted to us by the 
thought of God's Anger no less than by that of His Pun- 
ishments; by the tbaugbt of His Love, no less than by 
that of His Benehts tbit both inadequate and human as 
they are, yet dimly indiLate seme corresponding reality in 
the Divine Nature , ind that to merge one in the other is 
not to gain a puier rept cscntation of God as He is, but 
only to mutilate thit under nhich He has been pleased to 
reveal Himself. I^^l 

It is obvious indeed thit the theory of an adaptation of 
divine truths to human ficulties, entirely changes its sig- 
nificance, as soon is ts e attempt to give a further adaptv 
tion to the adapt e l tijmbol itself; to modify into a still 
lower truth that which is itself a modification of a higher. 
The instant we undertake to say that this or that specula- 
tive or practical interpretation is the only real meaning of 
that which Scriptui-e represents to us under a different 
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image, we abandon at once the supposition of an accom- 
modation to the necessary limits of human thought, and 
virtually admit that the ulterior significance of the repre- 
sentation falls as much within those limits as the represen- 
tation itself. (^) Thus interpreted, the principle no longer 
offers the slightest safeguard against Rationalism; — nay, 
it becomes identified with the fundamental vice of Ration- 
alism itself, — that of explaining away what we are unable 
to comprehend. 

The adaptation for which I contend is one which admits 
of no such explanation. It is not an adaptation to the 
ignorance of one man, to be seen through by the superior 
knowledge of another; but one which exists in relation to 
the whole human race, as men, bound by the laws of man's 
thought; as creatures of time, instructed in the things of 
eternity; as finite beings, placed in relation to and com- 
munication with the Infinite. I believe that Scripture 
teaches, to eaeli and all of us, the lesson which it was 
designed to teach, so long as we are men upon earth, and 
not aa the angels in heaven. I^l I believe that " now we 
see through a glass darkly," — in an enigma; — but that 
now is one which encompasses the whole race of mankind, 
from the cradle to the grave, from the creation to the 
day of judgment: that dark enigma is one which no 
human wisdom can solve; which Reason is unable to 
penetrate; and which Faith can only rest content with 
here, in hope of a clearer vision to be granted hereafter. 
If there be any who think that the Laws of ITiought 
themselves may change with the changing knowledge of 
man ; that the limitations of Subject and Object, of Dura- 
tion and Succession, of Space and Time, belong to the 
vulgar only, and not to the philosopher ; — if there be any 
who believe that they can think without the consciousness 
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of themselves as thinking, or of anything about which they 
think; that they can be in such or euch a mental state, 
and yet for no period of duration; that tlicy can remem- 
bei" this state and make subsequent use of it, witho\it con- 
ceiving it as antecedent, or as standing in any order of 
time to their present consciousness ; that they can reflect 
upon God without their reflections following each other, 
without their succeeding to any earlier or being succeeded 
by any later state of mind ; — if there be any who main- 
tain that they can conceive Justice and Mercy and "Wis- 
dom, as neither existing in a merciful and just and wise 
Being, nor in any way distingaishablo from each other, — 
if there be any who imagine that they can be conscious 
without variety, or discern without diifercnces ; — these, 
and these alone, may aspu-o to correct Revelation by the 
aid of Philosophy ; for such alone are the conditions under 
which Philosophy can attain to a rational knowledge of 
the Infinite Grod. 

The intellectual difficulties which Rationalism discovers 
in the contents of Revelation (I do not now speak of those 
which belong to its external evidences) are such as no sys- 
tem of Rational Theology can hope to remove ; for they 
are inherent in the constitution of Reason itself. Our 
mental laws, like our moral passions, are designed to serve 
the purposes of our earthly culture and discipline ; both 
have their part to perform in moulding the intellect and 
the will of man through the slow stages of that training 
here, whose completion is to be looked for hereafter. 
Without the possibility of temptation, where would be the 
merit of obedience? Without room for doubt, where 
would be the righteousness of faith? '^1 But there is no 
temptation which taketh us, as Christians, but such as ia 
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coHunon to man;' and there is no doubt that taketh ua 
but snch 33 is common to man also. It is the province of 
Philosophy to teach us this ; and it is the province of Re- 
ligion to turn the lesson to account. Tlie proud definition 
of ancient sages, which bade the philosopher, as a lover of 
wisdom, strive after the knowledge of thiiags divine and 
human, would speak more soberly and more truly by 
enjoining a Knowledge of things human, as snbservient 
and auxiliary to Faith in things divine. '25) Of the Nature 
and Attributes of God in His Infinite Being, Philosophy 
can toll us nothing : of man's inability to apprehend that 
Nature, and why he is thus unable, she tells us all that we 
can know, and all that we need to know. " Know thy- 
self," was the precept inscribed in the Delphic Temple, aa 
the best lesson of Heathen wisdom, (^s) "Know thyself," 
was the exhortation of the Christian Teacher to his disci- 
ple, adding, "if any man know himseltj he wUl also know 
God." (27) He wOl at least be content to know so much of 
God's nature as God Himself has been pleased to reveal ; 
and, where Revelation ia silent, to worship without seek- 
ing to know more. 

Know thyself in the various elements of thy intellectual 
and moral being : all alike will point reverently upward to 
the throne of the Invisible ; but none will scale that throne 
itself, or pierce through the glory which conceals Him that 
sitteth thereon. Know thyself in thy powers of Thought, 
which, cramped and confined on every side, yet bear wit- 
ness, in their very limits, to the Illimitable beyond. Know 
thyself io the energies of thy Will, which, fi-ee and yet 
bound, the master at once and the servant of Law, bows 
itself under the imperfect consciousness of a higher Law- 
^ver, and asserts its fi-eedom but by the permission of the 
1 Corinthians x, 13. 
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Almighty. Know thyself in the yearnings of thy Affec- 
tions, whicli, marvellously adapted as they are to their 
several finite ends, yet testify in their restlessness to the 
deep need of something better. '^) Know thyself in that 
fearful and wonderful system of Human Nature as a whole, 
which is composed of all these, and yet not one with any 
nor with all of them; — that system to whoso inmost 
centre and utmost circumference the whole system of 
Christian Faith so strangely yet so fully adapts itself. It 
is to the whole Man that Christianity appeals ; it is as a 
Whole and in relation to the whole Man that it must be 
judged. <^> It is not an object for the thought alone, nor 
for the will alone, nor for the feelings alone. It may not 
be judged by reference to this petty cavil or that minute 
scruple : it may not be cut down to the dimensions and 
wants of any single ruling principle or passion. 'We have 
no right to say that we will be Christians as far as pleases 
us, and no further ; that we will accept or reject, according 
as our understanding is satisfied or perplexed. (^> The 
tree is not then most flourishing, when its branches are 
lopped, and its trunk peeled, and its whole body cut down 
to one hard, unyielding mass ; but when one principle of 
life pervades it throughout; when the ti-unk and the 
branches claim brotherhood aiid fellowship with the leaf 
that quivers, and the twig that bends to the breeze, and the 
bark that is delicate and easily wounded, and the root that 
lies lowly and unnoticed in the earth. And man is never 
so weak as when he seems to be strongest, standing alone 
in the confidence of an isolated and self-sufficing Intellect : 
he is never so strong as when ho seems to be weakest, 
with every thought and resolve, and passion and affection, 
from the highest to the lowest, bound together m one by 
the common tie of a frail and feeble Humanity. He is 
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never so weak as when he casts off his hurdens, and stands 
upright and unincumbered in the strength of his own will; 
he is never so strong as when, bowed down in his feeble- 
ness, and tottering under the whole load that God has laid 
upon him, he comes humbly before the throne of grace, to 
cast his care upon the God who careth for him.' The life 
of man is one, and the system of Christian Faith is one ; 
eath part supplying something that another lacks ; each 
element making good some missing Imk in the evidence 
furnished by the rest. But we may avml oui-selves of that 
which satisfies our own peculiar needs, only by accepting 
it as part and parcel of the one indivisible Whole. Thus 
only shall we gfow in our Christian Life in just proportion 
of every part ; the intellect instructed, the will controlled, 
the affections purified, "till we all come, in the unity of the 
faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the statui'e of the fulness of 
Christ : that we henceforth be no more children, tossed to 
and fi-o, and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by 
the sleight of men, and cunning craftiness, whereby they lie 
in wait to deceive ; but speaking the truth in love, may 
grow np into Him in all things, which is the Head, even 
Christ ; from whom the whole body, fitly jomed together 
and compacted by that which every joint supplieth, accord- 
ing to the efiectual working in the measure of every part, 
raaketh increase of the body unto the editying of itself in 
love." ' 

1 1 St. Pewr V. 7. ^ Ephesians iv. 13—16. 
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NOTES. 



LECTURE I. 



See Galen, Sb Seals, c. i. In this sense, the Dagraatistt or SalionaUsis 
were distinguished from the Empiiici. For tho corrospondinj;; philosoph- 
ical sense of the term, see Sextiis Empiriciis, Pyirh. Byp. I. J 1—3. 



Note II., p. 47. 
"Dosmatism has its name fVom this, — that it professes to demonstrate, 
i. e. to establish dogmatically, as a causal nexus, tho relation between 
things/'"' sc afil phenomena; and maintains that things /ie»- ae contain the 
ground of all that we observe in man and in the world of narare."— Poe- 
llta, Kant's Vurleeangen vber die Metaphysilc. Sidataag, p. xxi. 



Note in., p. 47. 

Of the theological method of Wolf, the leader of philosophical dogma- 
tism in tho eighteenth century, Mr. Rose observes ; " He maintained that 
philosophy was indispensa1>le to theology, and that, together with biblical 
proofs, a mathematical or strictly demonstrative dogmatical system, tie- 
cording to the principles of reason, was absolutely necessary. His own 
works carried this theory into practice, and after the first clamors against 
them had subsided, his opinions gained more attention, and it was not 
long before he had a school of vehement admirers who far outstripped 
him in the use of his own principles. We find some of them not content 
with applying demonstration to the truth of the system, but endeavoring 
to establish each separate dogma, the Trinity, the nature of the Redeemer, 
the Incarnation, the eternity of punishment, on philosophical, and, strange 
as it may appear, some of those truths on mathematical grounds." i 
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Tlio language of Wolf himself may be qnoled as expressing exactly the 
relation between Scripture and human reason mentioned in the text 
" Sacred Scripiurt lenwj oj an aid to naiurai Ihtology. For in the Scripture 
those things also are taught concerning God, whicJi cna bo demonstrated 
from principles of reason; a thing which no one denies, who is versed in 
the reading of Scripture. It therefore furnishes natural theology with 
propositions, which ought to bi demonstrated; consequently the philoso- 
pher IB bound, not to Invent, but ta demonstrate them." i 

The writings of Canz, a disciple of the Wolfian philosophy, arc men- 
tioned by Mr. Rose and by Dr. Pusey (Historical Inquiry, p. 116), as ex- 
emplifying (he manner in which this phltosopby was applied to doctrinal 
theology. The following extracts iVom his attempted demonstration of 
thedoctrine of the Trinity may be interesting to the reader,not only on account 
of the extreme rarity of the work fVom which they are taken, but also as 
furnishing a specimen of the do<^atic method, and showing the abuse to 
which it is liable in injudicious hands. 

" Since the character of every substance ties in some power of action, 
we must form our judgment of God from a power of action infinite and 
general. This power being infinite, embraces all perfections, and there- 
fore, does not lie in a bare faculty, which sometimes ceases from acfiTity; 
ftjr that would imply imperfection; nor in the power of doing this thing 
only, or only that, for that in like manner would betray limitations; bat 
in an ever-during act of working all things whatsoOTCr in the most perfect 
and therefore the wisest manner. He is therefore a substance enliroly 
singular. 

" Moreover, since God is pure actuality, working ail in ail, it follows that 
finite things, which may be and may not be, do not find the ground of 
their existence in themselves, but in llim who works all things, i. e. in 
God. There is therefore in God — and this we observe in the first place — 
an infinite Creative Power, 

" But since ail created things relate to one another as means and ends, 
yet are themselves, in the ultimate scope, referred to the glory of Goii, it is 
plain that there is in Ood an Infinite Faculty of Wisdom 

" Finally, inasmuch as there is infinite good in created things, and God, 
who works all, must be juiiged to have flirnished forth all this good; it ia 
not dillieult to understand that there is in God an infinite Power of Love. 
For he loves, who increases, as far as possible, with various bIcselngB, the 
happiness of others. 

Is said to subsist, wlim it has reached its own full 
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" WhateTer in this way, in Its existence, proeeeda no farther, is called 
by Metaphysicians i^irr^usi'oi', and if to this be added tlie gift of intelii- 
gence or reason, tlien there exists a Person {perimia). 

" These thing! premised, let us see what there is in the nature of God 
thst justifies the desitTiation of Three Pei-sons. There is certainly in God 
a boundless power of action, and therefore evidence of His lioing a wholly 
singular Substance. We can also discover a triple activity, which com- 
plclcs that power: a triple activity, which not oniyoxiso, aa It presup- 
poses a power of action, but subsists also, as it is neither a part, nor an 
adjunct, nor an operation of anything else. 

" And now there belongs to this triple unhmited activity, by which the 
Divine power is completed, a consciousness of itself, and a senso alike of 
the past and the fnture. It is therefore intelligent, and therefore a Person. 

" Since there are three activities of this kind in God, or hi the Divine 
Nature, which is an unlimited power of action, it follows that there are in 
it Three Persons, which by a threefold unlimited operation complete and 
exercise that unlimited power. 

" Since in every created being, endowed with intelligence, the power of 
worhuig, anderstanding, loving, cannot be completed except by one oper- 
ation, or by one activity; it follows, that in every finite being there can 
only be one person. 

" There is therefore a Trinity of Persons in God, which proceeds ilijra hia 
Infinite Nature as such; which was the thhig proposed fijr domonatra- 

NoTE IV., p. 4B. 
Kant defines Rationalism, as distinguished from Naturalism and Super- 
naturalism, in the following terms : " He who interprets natural religion 
as morally necessary, i. e. as Duty, may also be called (in matters of 
fiiith) RationriM. When saeh an one denies the reality of all supemataral 
Divine revelation, he is called NaiuraUu ; if now he allows this, but main- 
tains that to know it and accept It as real is not a necessary reqaisite (o 
Kcligion, he could be called a iiare Rationalist; bnt If he holds a faith In 
the same to bo necessary to all Religion, he wonid have to be called, in 
matters of faith, a pure Si^eraaturalisi." ^ In the text, the term is used in 

in, rninoolUrti et Lipsta, 1T87- 

■liiBlagia, of wliich (he flrst part waB published in 1728, and the peoond in 
, The third part is extremely rare. XLie two former parts were rtpriuted in 

jiMJi/l ( Werkr, III, Kosenkranz, x. 
m SaiUniaiiil has been osed, see 
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a somewhat wider extent tlian that of the aboro definition. It is not ncc- 
esBaiy to limit the name of Italionalhl to those who maintain tliat Revela- 
tion aa a, whoio is uiinucessaiy to relijj;ioni nor to those wliose syflfom is 
based solely on moral prindples. There may be a partial as well as a 
total Rationalism: it is possible to acknowledge in general terms iha 
authority of Scriptnre, and yet to exerdse considerable license in r^eeting 
pnvticular portions as speonlatively incomprehensible or moraUy anneces- 
sary. The turm is sometimoa specially applied to the Kantian school of 
tlieologians, of whom Panlus and We^eheider arc representatives. In 
this sense, Hogol declares his antagonism to the Rationalism of liis dayi <■ 
and Stranas, in bis controTersles with the naturalist critics of the Gospels, 
frequently speaks of their method as "Rationalism." In the sense In 
which the term la employed m the text, Hegel and Strauss are them- 
selves as tboroughly rationalists as thoiropponenta. Even Schleierraacher, 
thongh a decided antagonist of tho naturalist school, is himself a partial 
Rationalist of another kind; for with hhn the Christian Ojuseiousness, i. e. 
the internal esperienoo rosolting to the individual fium his connection 
with tho Christian community, is made a test of religious tmth almost as 
arbitraty as the Moral Reason of Kant. On the strength of this self- 
chosen criterion, Schlelermacher sets aside, among other doctrines, aa un- 
essential to Christian belief, tho supernatural conception of Jesus, the facts 
of his resuiTOction, ascension, and the prediction of his future judgment 
of the world; asserting that it is Impossible to see how such facts can be 
connected with the redeeming power of Christ.2 Indeed, in some of the 
details of his system, he IWls into pure Rationalism ; as in his speculations 
on the existence of Angels, good and evil, on the Fall of Man, on clemal 
Punishment, on the two Natures of Cluriat, and on tho eqnality of the Per- 
sons in the Holy Trinity. 

The so-called Spirittialism of the present day is a^^^n only Ralionaiism 
disguised; for feeling or intuition is but an arbitrary standard, resting 
solely on the personal conscioosness, and moreover must be translated into 
distinct thought, before It can be available for the purposes of religious 



hus Wcgscheider represents the claim of the Rationalists. "They 
Tl for sound reason tho power of deciding upon any religious doctrine 
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whatsoever, derived fVom a anpposcd Bnpematurid revelation, and of de- 
termining tlie argument for It to be made one, only according; to the laive 
of thought and action implanted (n reason."— Inst. Theol. 4 10, Sec also 



Note VI., p. -51, 

"Wherefore if it ia not fitting in God to do anything contrary to justice 
or fcood order, it docs not pertain to Hia freedom or goodness or will 10 iet 
tin; sinner go unpunisLed, who does not pay to God, that of whieli he has 
robbed Him." — Anselm, Car Dem Homo, i. 12. " For iho voluntai'v satis- 
fitetlon of sin, and (or) the exaction of punishment ftom him who makes 
no satisfaction, hold in the some universe their own place and fair order. 
And if the Divine wisdom should not make application of these, where sin 
is striving to disturb right order, the orderly beauty of that very nniverse 
which God ought to control, would bo violated and disfigured, and God 
ivoaW seem to iw defldent In his own administration. These two [sappo- 
eitioas) being aa impossible as they are contrary to the fitness of things, 
either satisfaction or panishment is the necessary consequence of sin." 
Ibid. i. 15. " If therefore, as is evident, it is from men that the celestial 
state is to be made complete, — and this cannot be done unless the afore- 
Bftid satisfaction he made, which none can make but God, and none ought, 
bnt man, — then, as a necessary consequence, it must bo made by God- 
man,"— Sid, 11, a. Compare Alex, ab Ales. Bunwna Theologia, p. iii, Memb. 
7, where the same ai^ument is concisely stated. 



Note VII., p. 51, 
Anselm, Cur D&is Soma, 1. ii. c. 10. 

Note VIII., p. 51. 
Anselni, Cm- Dens Homo, 1. i. c. 5. 

Note IX., p. 51. 

"God ia in sach way morpi1\il, that Ho ia also at the same time just; 
murcy does not exclude, in Him, the eternal rule of justice, but there is in 
Him a perfect and admirable mingling of mercy and justice; therefore, 
withont an equivalent price, sin could not, in the judgment of God, iiave 
Ijeen remitted to man, and the Dlviuo justice have been unimpaired. 
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There remainetl, tlierefore, no other remedy, than tbr the Son of God him- 
self to assume human nature, and in it and through it to make satisfac- 
tion. God ought not, man could not."^J, Gerhard, ioci ISeofojici, Z>e 



Note XL, p. 52. 

Such Is the demand of Anselm's interlocutor, which he himself nnder- 
takea to satisfy. " That I may understand on the ground of a reasonable 
necessity that all those things ought lo be, whirfi the Catholic fiuth teaches 
us to believe concci-fling Christ." — Cur Deus Homo, L. I. c. 25. To a;^- 
ments founded on this principle the judicious remarks of Bishop Butler 
may be applied; "II may be needful to mention that several questions, 
which have been broi<abt into the subject before us, and determined, are 
not in the least entered into here: questions which have been, I ftear, 
rashly determined, and perhaps with equal rashness contrary ways. For 
instance, whcthui' God could have saved the world by other means than the 
death of Christ, consistently with the general laws of his government." t 

Note XII,, p. 52. 

"In what did this satisfaction consist? Was it that God was angry, 
and needed to be propitiated like some heathen deity of old ? Such a 
thought refutes itself by tlie very indignation which it calls np in the hu- 
man bosom."— Jowett, I^ictlei of St. Paul, vol. ii. p. 472. " Neither can tiiere 
be any such thing as vicarious atonement or punishment, which, again, is 
a relic of heathen conceptions of an angered Deity, to be propitiated by 
olTerings and sacrifi cos."— Greg, G'eed of Ciristemlwa, p. 2S0. "The re- 
ligion of types and notions can travel only in a circle fVom whence there is 
no escape. It is but an elaborate process of sclf-conflitation. After much 
verbiage it demolishes what it created, and having l>ogun by assuming 
God to be angry, ends, not by admitting its own gross mistake, but by 
asserting Him to be changed and reconciled." — Mackay, Progress of the 
JntelUcl, vol. fl. p. 5(H. Compare Wcgscbeider, Inst. Tlieet. ^ 141. 

1 Analogs, Fart 11. Ch. S. 
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"For what is more nnjust, than that an hinocent one be pnnished In- 
slEtuJ of the guilty, ospecinlly wlien (lie guilly ace themselves hefore ilio 
tribunal, and can themBelves be punished ? " — F. Socinua, Pmlecl. Thfol., 
c. xviii. "That each shontd havu his exact due is jas( — is the best for 
himself. That tlie consequence of his guilt should he transferred (him 
him to one that is innocent (although that innocent one be himself willing 
to accept it), whatever else it be, is notjasMce."— Fronde, Neratsh of Fiiidi, 
p. 70, Compare Newman, J'ftoses o/ ^uiii, p. DGj Gnsg,Ci'efil of Chriilen- 
dom, p. 26-5. A similar ohjection is introiluced, and appai'ently approved, 
by Mr. Maurice, T)ie6b>gkcd Eeaayi, p. 139. 

Note XIV., p. 55. 

" There is no one who caniiol, with the utmost justice, pardon and re- 
mit iitjiiriee done to himself, and debts contracted to himself, without 
having received any real satisfaction. Therefore, unless we mean to allow 
less to God than la allowed to men themselves, we must confess that God 
might justly have pardoned our sins without having received any real 
satisfaclionforthem."— P. Socinus, Pralect. VieuL c. ivi. 

"Now it is cert^nly reqnired of us, that if our brother only repsni, we 
should fbrgire him, even though ho should repeat his offence seven times 
a day. On the same generous maxim, therefore, we cannot but conclude 
that the Divine being acts towards us." — Priestley, llislory nf Osn-^tuas, 
vol. i. p. 151. " Every good man has learnt to forgive, and when tlie of- 
ftnder is penitent, to forgive freely— without punishment or reiribution; 
whence the conclusion is Inevitable, thai Gotl also forgives, as soon as sin 
Is repented of.' — Newman, The Soul, pp. 09, 100. " Was It that there was 
a debt due to Him, which must be paid ere its consequences could be done 
away? But even 'a man's' debt may be freely forgiven."— Jowett, ^(afJe* 
of St. Pnul, vol. ii. p. 4T3. Compare also Maurice, Tlieol. Essiys, p. 138, 
and Garve, qaoiod by Eiihr, Brhfe vber den iJoriono/tonus, p. 442. 

Note SV., p. 53. 

"Pecuniary penalties, therefore, can be paid for another, because one 
terson's money can be made another's; as when any one pays money, as 
a penalty, for some other person, then he for whom it is paid if, tacitly, 
in reality, first presented with the money, and is considered to have paid 
It himself. But Che death, or any bodily distress, of one person, cannot be 
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made another's ." — F. Socinug, Prmlect. Theol. e. xyiii. "Since money is, 
aa the jurists saj, eomcthing real, and so e;in be transferred from one to 
another. But pnniehments, and the deserts of men's Bins fVom the law of 
God, ace something personal, and moreover of sneh sort that they per- 
petually adhere to him who snffcrs thorn, and cannot bo transforrad to 
anolher."-F. Socinus, Chri>tfa«,B miigionis laiHMio. {Opera, 1656. vol. 

i. p. 6G5,) "This original guilt cannot, so far as wo see by the 

lifiht of the law of Reason witUin us, bo abolished by any one olse, for it is 
no transmissible obligation, which, like a pecuniary debt (where it Is indif- 
ferent to Iho creditor whether tho debtor pay it himself or another pay it 
for him), can bo transferred to another, but the most personal of all per- 
sonal ones, -the guilt of sin. which only tho guilty can bear, nor the 
innocent, be he over so generous as to be willing to undertake it."— Kant, 
Bdigion inna-holb der Gremm der iAossan Vernanft, p. 81, cd. liosenkranz! 
Compare Coleriilge, Aids to BeJUction, p. 249, cd, 1839. His argument is 
chiefly an expaosion of Kant's. 



Note XVI., p. 53. 

Wilberforre, Dottrini of the IncamrUion, pp. 44, 4-5; 4tl, edillon. Tho 
germ of this tlieory may perhaps be found in Damascenus, De Fide OrUml. 
lib. iii. e. 0. See Domer, Lehre voa der per«m CkrM, p. 115, It also par- 
thilly appears. In a Ibrm more adapted to the realistio controversy, in 
Anselm, particuhiriy in his (reatise De Fide Tnailalis el de Incamatlone 
Ke.*i, written to refute the Iheological errors of the nominalist Roscelln. 
In modem timesjo similar theory has fonnd favor with those philosophers 
of the Hegelian school, who, in opposition to the development represented 
by Strauss, have nndertaken the difficult task of reconciling the phUosophy 
of their master with historical Christianity. In this point of view it has 
been adopted by Schaliar In his " Der historischo Christus und die Philoso- 
phie," and by Goschel In his " Beltt^se «ur Specnlatlven Philosophic von 
Gott und dem Menschen nnd von dem Gottmonschen." For an account 
of these theories see Corner, p, 462, 477. A similar view is maintained by 
Marheineke, Gmndlehrert der aiiiatlUhen Dogmatik, % 33S, and by Domer 
himself, Lehre tender Person Chnsli, p, 527. 



" Il«m sequitur quod aliquid de essentia Chrisli erit miseram et damna- 
tum, quia ilia nntura coramiinis esistens realiter In Christo ct in damnato 
erit daninatum, quia in Juda."— Occam, Logisa, P. i. c. 15. 
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Note XTIII. p 56 

"Religiim is (subjectively eonaidenil) ilie acIinoiTledgineat of oil oar 
dlitiea as divine com mands."— Kant Religion lantrhali der Gr-en^a der 
lihasen Venamfl, p. 184. od. Rosenliranz In the same fiplrit Fichto Savs 
"Stnce all reli^on sets forth Gro 1 only as a moral law^ver, all that is not 
commaaded by the moral law withm us, is not Hia, and there ib no means 
of pleasing Him, except by the observance of this same moral law." — 
Verijick eimr Kiilik alter OffenbariBiff ( Werhe, v. p. 127). This is exoctly 
tlie theory of Raiigion which is refuted ia anticipation by Bishop Butler 
{Aaalogy, P. ii. ch. i.), as the Opinion of those who bold that the "only 
design " of Revelation " must So to ostabliBh a belief of the moral syalom. 
of nature, and to enforce the practice of natural piety and virtue." 



Note XIS., p. 56. 
ijinerhoMi <kr Crenzen der iiossen Vemunjl, pp. 181, 183. 

Note XX., p. 50. 

inward_/i»-nial worship of Giod, and on that account con 
isofgrace, IsaBupersiiiiotts delusion."— /4*i, p. 235. 



Note XXL, p. 5a 

"A hearty wish to please God in all our conduct, — i. e. the disposition, 
accompanying nil our actions, to do thorn as in the service of God, — is 
the ^ii'il ofprifyer, which can and ought lo be In us ' without ceasing.' 
But to clothe tills wish in words and forms (be It only Inwardly, even), 
can, at the ntmost, only cajry with It the value of a means for the re- 
peated quicltening of that disposition In ourselves, hut can have ho imme- 
diate relation to (he divine f^ror; also on that account cannot be a univer- 
sal duty, because a means can only 1>e prescribed to him who needs it for 
certain ends." — Kant, BeliQioitu. t, m. p. 235, — Cf. FIchte, KritUi aUer 
Ofea&araag, p. 197. For an aeeonnt of a similar view advocated in Scot- 
land In the last centuiy, by Dr. laechman and others, see Combe's Omtli- 
lution of Man, ch. ix. Sabscquent writers have repealed the alwve theory 
in various forms, and in various spirits, but all urging the same objection, 
from the supposed unchangeable nature of God. See Schloicrmacher, 
Oii-isillche Glasbf, ^ 147, and his sermon " Die Kraft dcs Gebetes," Fndig- 
ten, I. p. 34; Strauss, GlaiAenalehit, U. p. 337; Foxbin, P<^lar Cbritli- 
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anilg, p. 113; Parker, Theism, AOteism, and Popular Theology p. 65; Emer- 
eoii, Ijmy on Sclf-ReEance ; and a remarkable paasago ftom Greg's Creed 
Iff Ckritlejidom, quofed in Leetnre VI. p. 147. Some vnluflblo remarks on 
the other side will be found in two writers, usually opposed to each other, 
but for once united in vindieating tlie religious Instincts of mankind ftom 
the pervoraions of a false philosophy. See F. W. Newman, The Soul, p. 
118, an<t " Correspondence of E. E. H. Groj-son, Esq," p. ai8 {Am. Ed.]. 
Kant's theory is abiy criticized by Drohisch, GruiuUehren der Eeligionsphi- 
hsopie, p. 267. 

Note XXn., p. 56. 

Thus Fiehtc lays it down, as one of the tests of a true Ecvolation, that it 
most not eountcnanto an objective Anlhvjiomorphism of God. In iilustra- 
tion of this canon, he says, " If we can really determine God by our 
feelings, can move him to sympathy, to compassion, to joy, then Is He 
not the Unchangeable, the Only-sufficient, the Only-blessed, then is Ho 
determinflblo by something else than by tho moral law; then can we hope 
to more Him, by moaning and contrition, to proceed otherwise with ns, 
than the degree of our morality may have deserved. All these sensuous 
representations of divine attribatOB must not, therefore, bo pronounced ob- 
jectively valid; it must not be left doubtful, whether such be ossontiaily 
the nature of God (Gott an skh), or whether he is willing to allow us so to 
think of it. In hohoof of our sensuous needs."' On this principle, ho con- 
siders the notions of a Resurrection and a Day of Judgment as having a 
merely sulyeetive validity. 3 in another passage, he speaks of the repre- 
sentation of God under conditions of time, as " a gross Anthropomorph- 
ism; "3 apparently not seeing that the notion of nncliangeableness is at 
least as much one of time, and therefore of Anthropomorphism, as that 
of compassion or joy. In a similar spirit, a later writer observes ; " WiUi 
the great importance so often attached to the personaUty of God. is quite 
too easily mingled the interest of Anthropopathism and Antkiopomorph- 
ism."* In another passage, Fichte says :" He who says. Form for thyself 
no idea of God, says, in other words, Make for thyself no idol; and his 
command has for the mind (lie same significance as the ancient Mosaic 
commandment had for the senses : Thou shall make to thyself no graven 
imaBe."s These words may perhaps have suggested the cognate remarks 

1 VfrtmJiemrrErilikaae'Ofe7,baniagfWake,V.y, 135). 

a Vrraich einer Krilil: alUt Offubarung ( Werke, V. p. 136, 137). 

3 liuf; p. lOB. 

* Baur, CkrmUht Gaesii. p 705- 

s QitichiiUke FsraWuJomiBg ( Wala, V. p. Se7). In Jiko rasonc:, IlerOer Bays, 
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of Professor Jowctt: "It would l)o little better than idolatry to fill the 
Eiiiid with an idea of God which repitsontod Him in fashion as a man. 
And in using a flguro of ejieoch, wo arc honnd to explain to idi who are 
capable of Diidcrstanding, that we speLill in a figure only, and to remind 
tlicm that logical catejjories may give as false and imperfect a conception 
of the Divine nature in our own age, us graven images in the days of (he 
patriarchs."" If by fojicoi coiejories are meant analogical representations 
formed from the facts of human consLiousnesb this passage may be eo 
inferpteled as to imply either an important truth oi a dangerous error. 
If interpreted to mean that such rr ptooentatlons of God cannot bo 
regarded as adequate expressions ot IIis absolute and InHnile nature, it 
states a tmth, the importance of whi !i can Jiardh be over-estimated; 
but If it be meant, as FIchte undoubtcdh meant to sipitfy that mental no 
less than bodily images, arc., regarded Itoja a human point of view, l^lsc 
and Idolatrous, the author would do well to tell us what we can snbstltute 
In tlieir place. "We may confidently challenge all natnral Theology," 
says Kant, " to name a single distinctive attiibuto of the Deity, whether 
denoting Intelligence or will, which, apart from Anthropomorphism, is 
anything more than a mete word, to ^1 hich not tlio slightest notion can be 
attached, which can serve to extend our theoretical knowledge."^ Kant, 
however, attempts to avoid tlic conelu.-Iou to which this admission neees- 
sarlly leads; — namely, that Anthropomorphism, in this sense of the term. 
Is the indispensable condition of all human theolo^'. As regards the 
charge of idolatry, it is best answered m the words of Storr : " The image 
of God we have not made lor oiiraeh-es, but God has placed it before 
iia."' The very commandment which forbids tlie representation of God 
by a bodily likenesis, does so by means of two other human representa- 
tions, that or a mental state, and tbat of a consequent course of action. 
"Thou Bbalt not make to thyself any graveu image; for J the Lord thy 
God am a jealous God, and visit the sins of the fathers upon the children." 
Tlie Satire of Xenophancs has been repeated by modem crilies in a man- 
ner which deprives it entirely of its original point. Thus Mr. Theodore 

"TlifTtfaro when we speak of God, better (have) no imaj^l lu plillosopliy, as 
in the law of Moses, this Is ear first oonunaudment " ~ Gnu. Emige Geip"ir!ir 
Hlurr ^noza'i Sgslim. IWerkf, Yllt. p. ?SS.] 

1 guiles of St. Paid, ToL li. p. 40i, 

! KrUik der jn-atiiscAm Virmmft, p. 2S2, «d. Rosenkranz. Compare the remark- 
able words of Jaeobi ( V<m dm gUlllitlitii Dingnt. Wirt/, III. p. 418. 432). " We 
cnnfeEc, nccordingly. to an Antliropdmoi'pliism ineepareble from the conviction 
that man bears in him the iniaee of <io'U and maintain (hat liesides this An- 
tliropomorpbisra, wbieh has always Ikcu called 'riieism, is nothing but Atheism 
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Parker says, " A Beaver or a Reindeer, if possc'sefl of religions faenltiea, 
■would also conceive of tlie Deity willi Iho limitations of its own personal- 
ity, as a Beaver or a Reindeer." i Tlie salirc loses its entire force, when 
transftrred from bodily forms to mental attribute In imaginins a 
Beaver or a Koinileer with a personal const loiisness, ne so fer imagino 
him as resembling man, notwillistanding the difference of bodily form. 
The sarcasm, therefore, amounts to no moie tliati this tliat human con- 
seiousness in anotlier body would he subject to the same liniits of relislonrf 
thought as in its present one. The latest specimen of this kind of would- 
be philosophy is flirnished by Professor Baden Powell, In his " Christianity 
without Judaism," p. 108. " It is not one of the least remarkable of thoso 
Anthropomorphisms," he says, " that (as in former Instances) the diaelos- 
ure of the Divine purposes is made under the fignre of Jehovah eoterins 
into a couenont with his people, — an iilca specially adapted to a nation of 
the lowest moral capacity." One would have thought that the fact that 
Ibis image was selected by God Himself, as the symbol of His relation to 
His chosen people (to say nothing of its repetition in the New Testament), 
might have insured its more respectful treatment at the hands of a Ciorgy- 
' man. Bat Mr. Powell, In his zca! for "Christianity without Judaism," 
seems to forget that Judaism, as well as Christianity, was a Revelation 
fVomGod. 

Note XXftl., p. 58. 

Thi5 remark may seem at first sight not so approprlnte in relation to 
Kant as to some other advocates of a similar theory, sneh, for Instance, as 
Mr. Greg, whose remarks on prayer are quoted in Lecture VI. p. 147. For 
Kant, in language at least, expressly denies that any temporal consecution 
can bo included in the conception of God.a But, In truth, tliis denial Is 
and mnst be merely verbal. For the moral law. In Kant's own theory, is 
regarded as a divine command because it is conceived as a perpetual obli- 
gation, binding upon all human acts; and the perpetuity of the obligation, 
in relation to successive acts, necessarily Implies the idea of Time. Thus 
God in relation to man, as a moral Governor, is necessarily manifested 
under the condition of lime; and this manifestation Is the only philosoph- 
ical representation of God which the Kantian philosophy recognizes as 
valid. Indeed, if Time be, as Kant maintains, a necessary form of human 
consclonsness, the language which spealis of a Being existing out of time 
can have no significance to any human thinker. 

1 Dinoursi nf MMtm valtinixg to IMigion, p. 100. 
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Note XXIV., p, 58. 

Xenophanea, apud flem. Alex. iS>-onin(H, V. p. 601 ; 

" But If oxen and lions had hands like ours, and Angers, 
Then would horsea like unto horses, and oxon to oxen, 
Paint and fashion theh- god-forms, and give to them bodies 
Of like shape to their own, as fhoj- tliemselvoa too are faahioned." 
[As translated m Morrison's SiUer'i Hkl. Anc. Phil., vol. I,, p. 131.] 

Note XXV., p. Oi. 
rialo, RepuUk, IV. p. 433, 

Note XXVI. p. 02. 
AdvaTKC-mnl of Learning. (Works, cd. Montagu, vol. 11. p. 303.) 

Note XXVII., p. 63. 

Versud einer Krilib alter Offenbamng, Kiinlgshcrg, 1703, ad Ed. 1793. 
(Fichte's TFei'jte, V. p. i).) A few specimons of the critidsms hazarded in 
this work will be Eulflcienl to sliow the arbitrary character of the method 
on wliicli It proceeds. TUo author assnmca tliat God is determined entirely 
and solely by the moral law as conceived by man; and that lieli^ion, 
therefore, must consist solely in moral duties.'- Ileuce ho lays down, 
among others, the following criteria, without satisfying which, no rcTCla- 
tion can he accepted as of divino origin. 

There must have been a moral ncs;sslty for It at the time of its publica- 
tion (p. 113). 

Itmust not draw men to obedienw by any other motive than reverence 
for God's holinosR. Hence it must not contain any prospect of future 
reward or punishment (p. 115), 

It must not communicate any knoivlcdj^c allainnblo by the natural 
reason (p. 1-^). 

It must contain only such moral rules as may be deduced from the prin- 
ciple of the practical reason (p, 134 ). 

It must not promise any supernatural aids to men in the performance of 
tlieir duty |p. 129). 

Kant's own work, Jtdigioa inaerfinli lUr Grenzen der blossen Vernunft, 

1 Wrrke, V. pp. J2, 55. 
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Kiiiiigsbei^, 1793, is based en a similar principle; and many of his conclu- 
sions are identical witli tlioso of Fichte. Ho asroos with liis disdpio in 
jnainlaining tliat no doctrine can ijo received on tlie antliority of Revela- 
tion, wIttiouCCIieconcnrrent testimony of Ecnson;' and Itiat a moral life Is 
tlic only duty wliich God cnn require of a man." Hence he defines Re- 
ligion as "the acknowledgment of all our duties as divine eonunands;" 
and asserts that there can be no special duties towards God distinct fVora 
onr moral obllgationB to our fellow-men.' In nceordance with these prin- 
cipled, he advocates, and in some instances applies, a method of Scrtpture 
interpretation, which consists in forcinj? every available doctrine and pre- 
cept into a so-called moral Kifmilicanco, and n^octins ok unessential what- 
ever will not bear this treatment.' Thus, in the fifty-ninth Psalm, the 
enemies of David axo inieipreteil to mean the evil passions wliieh he 
wished to overcome. 

The narrowness of Kant's ftmdamental assumption, even as regards the 
human side of religion only, is pointed ont by Wlllm, Histoi're de In Philos- 
opJiie AHemande, vol. ii. p. 47: "By regarding religion as chiefly a means 
of promoting morality, Kant lias too much limited its divine mission; he 
has forgotten that religion mnst besides Im a source of consolation and 
of hope, in the midst of the ills of the present hfe; and tliat bypowerful 
motives and lofly meditations it must come lo the succor of fraii homan- 
ity, that it must serve as a support in the double stmggle that we have lo 
snslAin agi^nst tempta^on to evil and against suffering." See also Dto- 
biseh, GruaUehren der lidlijioa»phlloti<i>hk, p. 2&*, who adopls a similar 
ground of ctilicism. 

NoTB XSVHl., p. G5. 

" In the exposition of the pure conception it has yet further been ile- 
clarorl, that tt is the a1)Bolute divine eoneeption Itself; so that in truth there 
would not be the relation of nn appScniion, but the logical process is the 
immediate exhibition of God's sclf-dclermination to Being." — Hegel, Lof/ilc, 
( Werie, V. p. 170.) In like manner liis disciple Marheineke says, " Only 
as aabsamfd into this Idea, and itili'ated^ In it, is tho human spirit capable 
of knowing Cod. His true self-cs.'lting lo God by thinking, is hoivover, 

1 Wirkt, X. p. ESS. 

3 ifad. p. 18*. 

i Ibid. pp. flS, ISO. 

i> [■'ThlssuUlatiu); baslho doable n:!jaitlug of inUrrs and ot ^oxsman, nai in- 
dicBtes the takiuR up and the retaining under a lilglier point of view. etc. '*— 
•yudyliiKvi's Hiil.ef f^cailalivt FhiUaciibs,lr'i>i^.bg EieFsheiTn,p. SSI: SdaJnngh, 
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ever at the same time,a l>eing-exalteiJ,the Insertion of the bumanlhinking 
of GtKl into the divine thinking of God."' Such passages are instractlvo 
as showing the only conditions nnder which, aeeording to the admission 
of its ablest advocates, a PhiloEophy of the Absolute is attainable hy hu- 
man thought. In reference to these lofty pretensions, Sir William Hamil- 
ton justly speaks of " the scheme of pantheistic omniEcience, bo prevalent 
among the sequacious tUinkera Of tho day." ^ 

Note XX.IX., p. 05. 

" Besides God there exists, truly and in the proper sense of the word, 
nothing at all bat Ttaowledge; and this knowledge is the divine Existence 
itself, absolutely and immediately, and in so far as we are knowledge, are 
we, in the deepest root of onr being, the divine Existence."— Fichte, 
AnvKitimgcn eum ae%en Lfben ( Iferfce, V. p. 448). " Man, rational bdng 
in general. Is ordt^ned to be a complement of the phenomenal world; oat 
of him, out of his activity, is to develop Itself all that !s wanting to the 
totality of the revelation of God, since nature receives, indeed, (ha whole 
divine substance, but only in the Keal ; rational being is to express the 
image of the same divine Natm^, as It Is in itself, accordingly, in the 
Ideal." — Schelling, VorUiwngeit Sberdie Melhodedes Academtschen Stadium, 
p. 18. "God is infinite, I finite — these are false expraEsiona, forms not 

titled to the idea, to the nature of the case God is the movement 

to the finite, and thereby as sablation of the same to himself; in the / as 
the solf-sublafing as finite, God regresEes to bimielf, and is only God as 
this regress." — Hegel, VorUiarsgert, iiisr die Philoaophie der Religion ( Werhe, 
XI. p. 104). "Man's knowledge of God is, according to the essential 
communion, a common knowledge; i. t., man has knowledge of God, 
only in Eo far as God has knowledge of Himself; this knowledge Is God's 
«elf-conscloiiEness ; but j ust so Is it, too. His knowledge of man ; and God's 
knowledge of mania man's knowiedge of God."— /Wii. XII. p. 496. "Ra- 
tional Itnowledgo of truth is, first of all, as a knowledge of God, knowledge 
through God, knowledge in his Spirit and through it. By finite, rela- 
tive thinking, God, who is nothing finite and relative, cannot bo thought 
and known. On the contrary, in the knowledge, the J is out beyond 

1 Onimnthrm da Chnsaichen Dngmaiii, { 21. In another psesa^ of the some 
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iMelf, and theentijecUTityoftho isolated coiisdonsness of itself, — it is in 
God, and God in it." Mavhcinelie, flruadlthren drr Chfisilicheti Dogmalik, 
5 115. 

Rationalism hoco takw ap a <«n]mon ground with Mysticism, and Ihe 
lofcicai prooess of the Hegelians lK>cx)mcs identieal with the ecstatic intui- 
tion of tho Neo-Platonists. Compare the lani^ago of Plotinus, Enn. VI. 

I/.ix.c.!). "Il{tho Boul) may [liuii see Itself becoming God, 

or rather boing God." In the same strain sings the "Cherubie Wan- 
derer," Angolue Silesiua: 

" In God ie ootlilng km 



For an exactly similar doctrine, asserted in the Hindu VedaR, see Dr. 

o/iAe Goip(l,p. 1.7). 

Note XXX., p. G5. 

Hegel, in bis Lectures on the PliilOEOpby of RellKlon, thus interprets the 

history of Christ. "The truth whieh men hare reached in Ihia 

entire history is this ; that the i(ie,i of God has for them a certainly ; that 
the Human is immediate, present God; and indeed, in such wise, that in 
this history, as tho spirit apprehends it, tJio oxWbiUon of the process per- 
tains to that, which consdtntes man, the spirit." ^ The view here obscurely 
intimalod is more explidtly stated by his disciple, Strauss, whose theory 
is little more than the legitimate development of his master's. In his 
Chrisllicke GlafAenslekre, J 33, ho Sums Up the result of the Epecnlallons of 
modern philosophy coneeming tlie Personality of God, in the following 
words: " God being in himself the etwna! Personality itself, has been 
Ibrevor bringing forth out from Himself his Other (or alterum) Nature, 
in order forever to return to Himself as Belf-consdons Spirit. Or, tho Per- 
sonality of God must not bo thought of as singie-personali^, but as all- 
personoUty; Instead of on our side personifying the absolute, we must 
learn to apprehend it as the endlessly Self-personifying." This view is 
still more pininly stated in a fearfal passage of his ieSen Jexi, ^ 151, which 
the reader will find quoted at length in Lecture V. p. 130. The critic 
of Stmnss, Bruno Bauer, In his Krltik der evanyelischen Oeschictde der Sy- 
noptiker, \ 91, adopts the same view, observing, "In general the rehgious 



Quoted by StrausE, dnitliclu G(au4rn; 
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KonBcioHsness is the Spirit estranged from itself;" and to this origin he 
ascribes the docWno of Christ's Divinity : " Tlie historicai Christ is man, 
raised to lieaven by the religions consciousness." Feuerbach, in his 
Wesea dej CK™(en(ftium,l ftom a different point of view, arrives at a 
similar conclnsioo, maintaining that God is but tlie personifl cation of the 
general notion of htunanity. Emerson gives us occasional glhnpses 
of the same philosophy. Thus in his "Christian Teacher" he explains 
the Divinity of Christ: "Hesaw that God incarnates himself In man, and 
evfitmore goes forth anew to take possession of his world. He said in 
this jabiloB of sublime omocioii: 'I am divine. Through me God acts; 
through me, speaks. 'Wonld you see God, see me ; or see thee, when thon 
also thinkest as I now think.'"' And, in the "Over-Soul." ta still more 
daring language, he says: "In all conversation between two persons, tacit 
lefeivn™ Is made as to a thml party, lo a common nature. That thh'd 
party or common natnro is not social; it Is impersonal, is God,"^ 

Another form of this deification of humanity is that of M. Comte, who 
agrees with Strauss and Feuerljach, in finding God only in the human 
race. This discovery is announced as the grand consummation of Posi- 
tive Phllosojihy. "This final esUmation condenses rensEmi/c of positive 
conceptions in the single notion of one Being immense and eternal. Hu- 
manity, whose soc(Oloj|;ical destinies develop themselves always under the 
necessary preponderance of biological and cosmological fatalities. Around 
this veritable Great-Being, the immediate mover of every existence, indi- 
vidual or collective, our aS'ectious centre as spontanconsly as our thoughts 
and our actions," i From this grand ideal of humanity, unworthy individ- 
uals of the race are excluded; hut, "si ces productenrs de fumier ne font 
iTaiment point partle de I'Hnmanlt^, nnc juste compensation vous pre- 
sent de joindro an nonvel Etrc-SuprSme tons ses dignes auxillaircs ani- 
maux."' Such is the brilliant discovery which endties its author, in his 
own modest estimate, to be considered as uniting in his own person the 
characters of St. Paul and Aristotle, as the fonndcr at once of true religion 
and sound philosophy. ° 



a Es'ays (Ott'b Edition, IBBl), p. 611. 

S Bid., p. 12B. 

i CalccMstm Pasillvisli, p. IB. 

t Caiecklsmi Poiiii!niit,p. 31. Thus, under the auspices of the poaltlvephi 
phy, werelnm 0dm more to the worship of the iblu, (he iohaeumOD, and the 
The Egyptians had the same reverence for their " dignea aiixiliares anima 
"They deified no beRBl, hiit for some ntlltty which they might get from it 
ICieero, Dc Kflum Demum, 1. 30.) 

8 This exqnlslte passage must bo qnot«d in the original to !» properly aj 
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NoiE XXXI, p 60 

"The object of religion as of philosophy, 13 Blemal truth in its vu 
olijcctiyity, God, and nolhLng but God, and the unfolding of God." 
Hegel, PhUnsykie der Btiigion (Werlt, XI. p 21). 



NoiE XXXII., p. 66. 

" Thtis Is religion the divine Spirit's knowledge of Himself throngh the 
mediiition of the finite Spirit."— Hegel, Werke, XI. p. SOa "Religion 
we have defined as the self-consciousnesa of God." — Ihid. SII. p. 191. 
Comparo Marhelneke, GnuidleJiren der Chi'iitUckeit Dogmalik, ^ 420. " Re- 
ligion is, accordingly, nothing at all but the existence of tho divine Spirit 
in the hnman; but an existence, which is life, a life which is conscious- 
ncBS, a consciousness which, In ils truth, is knowledge. This human 
knowledge la essentiallj^ divine; for it la, first of all, the divine Spirit's 
knowledge, and religion in its aljsoluteness." 

Note XXXlfl., p. 6S. 

" Logic ifl consequently to bo conceived &s tho Gj-stem of the pure reason, 
as llio realm of pure thought. This realai is U-alk vnwUed and abivivte. 
We may therefore say, that It contains In itself the exhibition of God, 
as He is in His eternal essence belbre the creation of natore and a finite 
Gpirit,"— Ilegcl, Loi/ik {We'-he, III. p.33). 



Clemens Alex. Slroiimta, i. 2. Uparov iiir, tl «al ixp'^ar 
pia, ei. tUxpil'^'"'! ^ t?! axjnjiTlai fie$aioi/!is, (SxP)'""<i!. 

ciated. "En sppliquant atissitot Co principe Evident, Je devai 
choisir Tangelique interlocutriae.qui, eprisuue leule imnte d'inl 
66 trouve, depuia plus de 8ii sas, aubjectivemeiit aB60Ci«B 4 tou 
camme ii toua mes fenlimente. C'est par elle qui Je Euia enfi 
rHumonili, un opgane vraimant donbic, eomme qiikonque a 
1 BfOei.dairt ftmliihi. Sfinselle-Je n'anraia jamais pn ftlre active 
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LECTURE II. 






"Unless wc have independent mcnns of kiiowine that God l/ioici Ike 
trulk, and is disposed to tell it la vs, his word (If we bo ever so certain tiiiit it 
is really his word) might as well not have been spoken. But if we Itnow, 
Indcpendcnllj of the Bible, that God knows the iruUi, and is disposed (o 
tell it to us, obviously we know a great deal more also. We know not 
only the exislenee of God, but mnch concerning his character. For, only 
by discerning that he has Virtues similar in kind to human Virtues, do 
we know of his truthMnesB and his goodness. Without this a priori 
l>clief, a hook-reTclation is a nseless impertiuence." — F. W. Newman, Tlte 
Smd, p. Sa. With this ajmari belief, it is obvious that a book-revelation 
is, OS far as our independent itnowledge extends, still more impertinent; 
for it mertjly toils o3 what we kneiv before. See an able critieisM of Ihia 
tlieory in tlie £clipse of Fahli, p. 73 sqq. 

Note It., p. 71. 

" Fnrtlierraore, since, for us, that fails under the sphere of the under- 
standing, wliieh a great many piiilosopliers before us tiavo declared to be 
within tiie province of the reason, we shall hare for tlie highest kind of 
Jntolligence a position unattained by tliem; and we shall define it as that 
by which (inito and hifinire are seen in the eternal, but not the eternal 
in the finite or In the inflnito." — Seheliing, Bruao, p. 163. (Compare p. 
69.) "But liicre axe still other spheres, which can be observed, — not 
merely those which are confined lo a relativity of finite to finite, hut 
those, too, wherein the divine in its absoluteness is in llie conscions- 
nees." — Hosol, PhUetophie der Beiiffion (Werki, XI, p. 196). In like 
manner, Mr. Newman speaks of the Soul as "the organ of speciiic infor- 
mation to us," respecting things spiritual;! and Mr. Parker says, " that 
there is a connection between God and the soul, as between light and the 
eye, sound and the ear, food and the palate, etc." 2 
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effeotfl; thus It will hare pcwer, kaowkdge, good-will in perfection; that is, 
omnipotence, omniscience, supremo goodness. And as jnsiice, taken gen- 
erally, IS notlimg but goodness conformed to wisdom, tiiere must aiso be 
IB Godasttpreme jiisllce."— Loibnita, Pcinciiiejrfe laNalvreelde la Grace, 
S 9. " Being conscious tli^ I liave, personally, a little Love, and a little 
Goodness, I ask concerning it, as concerning Iniolligence, — where did I 
pick it up? and I feel an inrineible persuasion, that if I have some moral 
goodness, the great Autlior of my being has inHniwly moro. Ho did not 
merely make rocks, and seas, and stars, and brutes, Imt the human Soul 
also; and, therefore, I am assured he possesses all the poivcrs and excel- 
lencies of that soul in an infinitely higher degree." — F. W. Newman, 
Reply to the Eclipie of Faith, p. 20. Tliia ai^ament, howerer true in its 
general principle, is liable to considerable error in its special applications. 
The romaiks of Bishop Browne are worth considoi-ation, as furnishing 
a caution on the other side. " To say that God is infinite in perfection, 
means nothing real and poiUim in him, unless wo say, in a land of pei^ 
fection altogcttier inconceivable to us as it is In itself. For the multiply- 
ing or magnifying tho greatest perfections whereof we liave any direct 
conception or idea, and then adding our grosa notion only of iade^aite to 
them, is no other than heaping up together a number of imper/Klioas to 
form 11 chimera of our imasluatioa.," — Didne AHulugy, p. ni. 



Note IV., p. 72. 

CompoiB Wcgatheider'a definition of Mysticism, lasdt. Tkeul. 5 fl.— "A 
neai' approacii to superstition, or rather a species of it, is m!/iliciiiai of a 

belief in a particular faculty of the soul by which it may reach 

even in this world an immediate intercourse with the Deity or with celestial 
catuics, and enjoy immediately a knowledge of divine tbings." 

Note V., p. 73. 

Fichte, Fersueft einer Krittk aUer Offenbarung. ( ITerfci, V. pp, 4(1, 11.').) 
—The following remarks of Mr. Parker are anotlicr applieatiou of tiie 
same principie, substituting, however, as if on purpose to show the con- 
tradictory conclusions to which snch a method of reasoning may lead, 
the conception of perfect love and fntnre comptensation, tbr tliat of a 
moral nature with no aifcctions and no fuiui-o promises. "This we know, 
that the Infinite God must be a perfect Creator, the sole and undisturhod 

author of all that is in Nature Now, a perfect Motive for ei'eation, — 

what will that be? It must bo absolute Love, producing a desire to bless 
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eveiTtliine which He creates If God be Infinite, then He mtist make 

and administer tbo world from perfect motives, for a perfect purpose, and 
as a peribct means, — all tending to the ultimate and absolute blessed- 
ness of each thing He directly or mediately ctcntea ; the world muse be 
aUministored so as to achieve that purpose for oath thing. Else God has 
made some things flum a motive and for a purpose not benevolent, or as 
a means not adequate to the benevolent purpose. These suppositions are 
at variance witli the nature of the Infinite God- I do not see how this 
licnovolcnt purpose can be accomplished unless all animals are immortal, 
and rind retrlliulion in another life."— Theism, Alheism and the Popalar 
Theolofjy, pp. 108, 103, 198. 

Note VI., p. 73. 

ThB nature of the case implies that the human mind is competent to 
sit in Hwaiand spiJiVKaJ judgment on a professed revelation, and to decide 
(if tho case seem to require it) in the following tone. 'This doctrine 
attributOE to God that which we shoiUd ail call harsh, cruel, or unjust, 
in man: it is, thereCore, Intrinsically Inadmissible.'" — Newman, The 
Soal, p. 58. For an able refutation of this reasonhig, see tho Defence of 
tlie £dipse of Fttilk, p. 38. 



Note Vn., p. 73. 

"To suppose the future volitions of moral agents not to be necessary 
events; or, wlilch Is the same thing, events which it is not impossible bat 
that they may not come to pass; and yet to Euppose that God ceitalnly 
foreknows them, and knows all things: is to suppose God's Kuowledge to 
be inconsistent with ilself." — Edwards, Oa the Freedom of Ihe TTiK, part 
a sect. 12. 



Note VIII.. p. 73. 

" Let US suppose a ETeat prince governing a iificliCd and rebcTHous peo- 
ple. Ho has it in his power to punish: he thinks fit to pardon them. But 
he orders his only and well-beloved son to be put to death, to espiate 
thoir sins, and lo satisfy his royal vengeance. Would this proceeding 
appear to the eye of resEon, and in the unprejudiced light of nature, wise, 
or just, or good?"- Bollngbtoke, Fmj/meRt) or MinMet of Essayt (Worki, 
vol. v. p. 289, ed. ITM). Compare Newman, Phaies of FaiSi, p. 92. See 
also above Lecture L, note 13. 
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Note IX., p. 73. 

" MeSeciaally, vie of necessity hold ttiat the higlieeC Luman perfection 

is (ho lieat type of the Divine Eveiy good mau lias learnt to forgive, 

and when tie otfender is penitent, to forgive fieoly, — without puiilah- 
niuiit or retribution; whence the conclusion is Inevitable, that God also 
foqfives, as soon as sin ia repented of." — Newman, TKe Soirf, p. 99, "It 
may lie collected fkim the principles of Nalural Religion, that God, on the 
sincere repentance of offenders, will receive them again into favour, anii 
render them capable of those rewards naiarally attendant on rij;ht be- 
haviour." — Warhortaa, Dinine Legalioa, b. fx., ch. 2. Compiire, on the 
other side, Mn<rce on the Atonement, notes iv. and s^v. See also above, 
Loclure I., note 14. 



Norn X.,p. 73. 

" A divine command is pleaded in vain, except it can bo shown that (he 
thtny: supposed to be commanded Is not inconsistent with the law of 
nature; which, If God can di.'ipense with in any one case, he may in all," 
—Tiudal, C^ristiamlii as old as ihe Crenliwi, p. 372, quoted and answered by 
Watecland, Scriptut'e Viiulkated, on Numbeva xsl. 2, 3. 



Kant, Sfrcfl der FacvUSlea, p. 321, eil. Rosenkranz. Newman, Phases of 
FttUh, p. 100. Parker, Dlsamrie if JUaUers pertaining to RcSgim, p. 81. 

SoiE XII., p. 74. 
Tiudal, apud Waterland I. c. Newman, Phuies of ftiiOi, p. 151. 

Note XIII., p. 74. 
Newman, ne SimI, p. ei). Gres. Creed of Chriiterulom, p. 8, 



Note XfV., p.75. 

"The Absolute is that which is fVeo from all necessary relation, that 
, which js free from evei? relation as a condilioa of exlsleace ; but it may 
list in relation, provided that relation he not a necessary condition of its 
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exislenco; that La, provided that relation may 1w remored witliont affect- 
ing its existence." . . . "Tho Infinite expresses llic entire abactiee of all 
limitation, and is applicable to the one Infinite Being in oil hla attri- 
butes."— CaidorwoCHl, Phitusojdiy of Hie Jafimte, pp. 30, 37. The dcfini- 
tiona may bo accepted, though they lead to conduHions the very oppasito 
of those which the ingenious author has attempted to establiah. The 
Absolute, aa above defined, is tal:en in the first of the Hvo senses dis- 
tinguished by Sir W. Hamilton, DUcvssiont, p. 14; and In this sense it is 
the tiecessary eomplement of the idea of the Infinite. The other sense, in 
ivhicli the Absolute is contradictory of the Infinite, is irrelevant to the 
present argument. 

Note XV., p. 76. 

" The fAtoMcly infnite Is ivhftt eontaina everything, or every perfection, 
which can exist or be conceived; that you are wont to call iafiiite iitper- 
fectina. Infinite, e. g. predicated of extenswa, means what ombraces all 
existing or conceivable oxtonsion." — Worcnfola, I>sFi,ul>iii Maadi Dia- 
luijui (Dissertntionei, niH, vol. ii., p. Iffl). In tlie latter acnae, Clarke 
speaks of the error of " imagining all Infinites to bo equal, when in IhingB 
disparate thoy manifbstly arc not so; an vtfiaile Use being not only not 
eqaal lo, but injiaitels test than on ittfiiiU Sar/ace, and an taJtRUe Sar/aci 
than Space m/nife in aU Dmeatioia." >■ Tliis remark aasnmes that aa 
infinite extension is a possible object of conception at all; whereas, in 
fact, the attempt to conceive it involves tho same fundamental contradic- 
tions which accompany the notion of the Infinite In every other aspect. 
This i.s ingeniouily shown by Wercnfcis, in the above Dialogue, p. 218. 
"D. lint do you then think, that an infinite lino cannot bo conceived at 
all without contradiction? Ph. I do, iadeei!; and I cannot bo drawn from 



s opinion, i 






demonstration! hut this, unless you lack the patience lo listen, I will 

briefly propose anew. You see Ihla line 6 ?_____'■ ^t "^ sappose 

it to iio infinite, and to he extended odin/nidint beyond the (ermini 6 and c. 
Lot tills line bo diviilod at the point a. Ic is manifest lliat those parts are 
equal to one another, l)ocatiBc each begins at die point a and is extended 
ad atfimlaBi ^ow, I ask you, DaJdalus, are these two parts finite, or 
infinite ' D Finite Pii. ■ So an infinite would l>e composed of tii-o 
finitOB whi'h ii a contradiction. D. I confess my mistake, Tliey are 
mflnite Ph ^o» jou fall into Scylla Thus parts would be equal to 

1 Demsnslratian of Ike Biiag and Ailriliulei of Gorf, Prop. I. 
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a whole; for Infinite is equal to infinite. Besides, yott boo, that oaeh part 
is terminated at the point a ; it is, thereforo, not without ends and bouudB. 
What say you to this, Polymathcfl ? Po. I have an answer. Eaeh of 
these parts is on llie one side Unite, — namely, at tho point a, — on the 
other, infinite, because it ia extended beyond b and e ad infi7iiiam. Ph. 
InS^nlonsly, acutely, nothing more so. But I ask you, whether thero is 
on either seetion of tho infinite line an infinite number of sueh pans as 
thollneaftandthelinoacf Po, Yes. Ph. But is that number infinite, to 
which nn equal can be added, and llio double of \yhicli ia i«>t only con- 
ceivable, but really existent? If yon -mswor yes, then an inflnito numlioir 
docs not contain all units, but fhoro can besides lio conceived and added 
to it, as many units as it may not have. But if this be not a contradiction, 
llion what is there, that Is a contradiction? Po. But, what if cither sec- 
tion of the givou line consist of a finite nnmlicr of parts of sueb mag- 
nitude as tho line ab f Pli. Then the given lino is finite ; becanso two finite 
numbers added together, mako a finite number; wliich was tlio thins to 
bo proved." Tiio contradictions tlius invoii-cd in the notion of infinite 
magnilut!c9 In space, are not solved by maintaining;, with Spinoxa and 
Clarke, that infinite quantity is not composeil of parts, ' for space with no 
parts is as Ineoneeivablo as space composed of an infinite number of p in , 
Those contradictions sufficiently show that relative infinity, no loss tliin 
absolute, is not a positive object of thought at oil, the so-called iTtfimttt 
and infinUeeiiaalt of tbe matbemaliclans being In fact only nejratiie cv- 
presBions, denoting magnitudes which boar no relation to any assignable 
quantity, however great or small. They arc thus appreliendcd onU b\ 
reforonco to theh- inconceivability; being merely the expression of our 
Innbliitytorepresent in thought a first or last unit of space or time —See 
Leibnitz, Th^odic^ Discoars, ^ 70. " We are emharrns&od in tho sonoo of 
numbers, prc^ressing ad iiifinUaia. We conceive of a last term, of an 
infinite or an infinitesimal; but these are only fictions. Every number 
is finite and assignnblo, and the infinites and the infinitesinints signity 
nothing but magnitndes, which we may take as large or as small as wo 
please, etc." — Compare Pascal, Perishes, Partio I. Art. II. "In short, 

1 See Spinoia, E/'f«. XXIX, Elhiia, V. I. Trop. xv. ; and Clarke, DtBumslralion, 
Prop. 1 A curious psyoliolt^iool discrepancy may be observerl in relation to 
tills controvorsf. Spinoza luajntalna tbat quantily as repreeented In the imogi- 
nitloiii8anite,but that aecoBcelved by tbe intellect it iElnAnlle. WcrenKIe, on 
the eontrary, asserts that the imagined qaaDiify is infinite, the conceived finite. 
The tiwtli is, that In relation to Space, wliiob is not n generul notion conlaiiiiug 
Individuals under it, conception and imagination nre Identical ; and the notions 
of an uilimste limit of extension and of an unlimited exteusioo, are both equally 
»elf*ontr«dIctcry from every point of view. 
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whatever be tho motion, nnmher, space, time, there ts always a greater 
and a less; bo that they all stand between nothing and infinity, being 
always Inflnttely removed from these extremes." Some ingenious rea- 
soning on this question will be found in a note by Mosheim on Cud- 
worth's Iniellectaal System, h. I. eli. V., translated in Hacrison's edition of 
Cndworth, vol. II, p. 541; though the entire diseussioa is by no means 
sal Isfac lory. 



Note SVI., p. IS. 

"Bytho Deity I understand a Being absolutely inlinile, 2. e., a sobs tan re 
consisting of infinite attributes, each one of which expresses an eternal 
and infinite essence. Iiay infinite abidiitety, bta not m its ti'nd,/or tokatetier 
is infinite in its kind only, of Stat uie cannol o^rm infinite attributes ; but to the 
etiente of that uAich is abtoluiely in^nile, there pertains whatever expresses 
essence (mdinmlves no negation."— S-piama., £lhka, P.I. Def. VI. 



Note XVII,, p. 70. 

See Spinoza I.e.; Wolf, Tkeohgia Natui-aUs, F. 11.^15; Kant, Kritik der 
reiaea Venamfl, p. 450. ed. Eosenkranz; Vorlesaageit Uber die Meiaphysik, 
ed. Poelitz, p. 276; Sehelling, Com kh, \ 10. The assumption ultimately 
annihilates itself; fat if any olgeet of conception exhausts the universe of 
reality, it follows that the mind which conceives it bus no existence. The 
older form of this representation is criticized by Hegei, EncychpSdie, 4 36. 
His own conception of God, however, virtually amounts to the same 
thing. A similar view is implied in his criticism of Aristotle, whom he 
censures for regarding God -is one ohjoct out of many. See GesihidUe der 
FkiUmphie, We^-be, XIV. p. 283. 



Note XVm., p. 70, 

Gestkichle der Philotopkie, Werie, XV. p. 275. See also, PMlotr^^ie der 
Religioa, Werie, XI. p. W. Sicykkpddie, § 10, SO, 21. Comparo Schel- 
lins, PiUomphie vnd HeUgitm, p. 35, quoted by Willm, Histoire de In PMlos- 
npliieAllemande, vol. ill. p. aoi. Sehleiennacher (CAj->s(iicfte Glauhe.hsa) 
is compelled in like manner to assert that God must he in some manner 
the author of evil; an opinion which is also maintained by Ilr. farkor, 
Tlieisia, Alheiaa, and the Popular Tliealogy, p. IIB. 
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KOTE XrX., p. 76. 
" A thing is snid io be finite in ils kind, which can be limited by another 
of llic ssimc natuii; ; e. g, a body is called finite, liocause we always con- 
cciTO of one greater."— Spinoza, Ettika, P. I, Def. II, 

Note XX., p. 7a 

Sec Aqninas, Samma, P. I. Qu. II. Ait. 3; Qa, IX. Art. 1. "Actus 
simplieisairaus," says Hobbes contemptiionily, "sisnifielh nothing."! 
And Clarlte in lilto manner ollscrves, " Eitlier the words signify nothin;;, 
or else they express only ibe perfection of liis power." ^ 

Note XXL, p. 76. 

Sco Plato, iif/iKii.c, n. Jj, 381 ; Arislotlo, jl/e((ipA. Vllt. 8, 15; Aujjnstine, 
Sincrnlio in Pa. IX. ii. De Trimlnle, XV. e. 1.5; Hooker, E. P. b. I. e. 5; 
Desvartos,Me(liiatioTa-tUi, p. 33. oil. ItjSi; Spinoza, miicd,^. I. Prop, xvif, 
Schol.; Hartley, Observations on Man, Prop. cx.v.; Herder, Colt, Werke, 
Tin. p. 180; Sebleiormachor, Christliche Olaube, J 54; Hegel, Werke, 
XIV. p. 200; Marhcineke, Qrandiekren ier Christliclten Dogmaiik, S 195. 
Tho conclusion, that God aetnally does all Hint he eixi do; and, conse- 
quently, that there la no possibility of free action in any finite bein^, can 
only ba avoided liy tlie admission, whii-h Is uitimatoly forced upon us, 
that our human conception of the inflnito is not the true one. Muller 
( Chrialiche iefe-e ma der SOnde, II. p. ail, third edit. ) endeavors to meet 
this ponelosion by a counter-argument. He shows that it is equally a 
limitation of the divine Nature to suppose that God is compelled of iicccs. 
sity to raaliae in act everything which he has the power to accomplish. 
This argument completes the dilemma, and brings into Aili view tho 
counter-impotences of human thought in relation to the infinite. We 
cannot conceive an Infinite Being as capable of becoming that which he Is 
other hand, can we conceive him aa actually being all 



that he ci 



KoTE XXII.. p. 77. 
iw it la snfHciently manifest, that a thing existing absolutdy (i. e. 
der relation), and a thing existing absoluteli/ as a cause, are eontry- 

^'tioaitiintmiiis Ubcrtn^Hmaiiyand Cliiinre,Alara!tAvtT!noas.TXo. XXiV. 
the other side, Bramlinll, IFwij, vol. IV. p. OM. 

jioBWrndou, i'mp IV, See, on the otlier side, Hegel, GeulticlM dit Pliilei. 
VtTkc, XIV. p, 290. 
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dictoiy. The formor is the absolute negiitioii of all relation; the latter is 
tlie .ibsoluto affirmation of a partlcttlnr relation. A cause is a rdatltv, and 
ivliat exists absolutely as n eanse, exists absolutely under relation." — 
Sir W. Honiilton, Discussions, p. 34. 

Note XXni., p. 77. 

That ft belief in creation ia incompatible with a philosophy of the Abso- 
lute, ivas dearly seen by Fiehte, who consistently denounces it, as a Jewish 
and Hontheuish notion and the fun(1amenta.l error of all fhlse Metaphysics. 
He ercn ^oos eo far as to maintain that St. John, the only toactier of true 
Christianity, did not believe in the Ci'eation, and that the hcglnning of 
his Gospel iFas designed to contradict the Slosaic narrative. Sec his 
Anieeisaag sum aeliyen J.cbea ( Werke, v. p. 4TiJ). Compare SelieUing, 
Bruno, p. CO, who regards the finite as necessarily cooiemal with the 
infinite. So also Eotho, Thedogiselie Ethik, § *0, asserts that the docti'ino 
of a ci'eatfon In time is InconBistcnt with the essential nature of God, as 
unebangcablc and necessarily creative. Spinoza's attempted demonstra- 
tion tliat one substance cannot bo produced lYom another,' thoi^h in itself 
a mere juCrile of equivocal terms, yet testifies in Uke manner to his con- 
viction, that to deny tbo possibility of creation is an indispensable step to 
a philosophy of the Abso Coti es are h pe 

tions of Hermosenes, od T rtul Ad Her 

O.lircn, Be Priiw. 1. 3 N w rves H re 

therefore, tlicre ocenn h m reaso 'a be" 

creation generally, wh h m m fl 

miud, virhich cannot ■es fl m 

itself is incompcehens b S "t 

divine essence, how i w is co rm 

God's nature should a m h be w g Tl 

those attribntea whle ea I>e H 

almighty power and t, od A ra 



change, which is Incom 



Arist. MelapJi. XIV, i). [Ed. Gul. Duval, Paris, 1020.1 " IF it have c-i^ht 
as theoljjcct of intelligence, and sometliing other thai j itself be tlius supo- 
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rior to it, it will not be the Best (for then it will be intolligoncc only po- 
tentially, not essentially); since it Is in the act of intelligence thnt tho 

excellence lies Itself, theroforo, it has as the olflect of intelligence, if 

indeed it is the Supreme; and the intelligence is intehigence of intelli- 
gence." PlotinuB, on the other hand, shows that even self-consciousness, 
as involving a logical distinction between the subject anil object, is ineom- 
patiDle with the notion of ihc Absolute. See Una. V. 1. VI. c. 3. 



Note XXV., p. 7& 

Plotinns, Etm., m. 1. IX. c. 3. " The Intelligence is now twofold, and 
ohjectifles iMelf; and it is wanting in somewhat because it has 'the Well' 
(ri (3) in the act of intelligence, not in the substancoi" -Ejin. V. I. VI, c. 

2. "Beingadualityit mill not be the first, in Itself it will properly 

be neither the intelligent nor the intelligible; for what is intelligible is so 
rolotivoly to another." Enit, V. 1. VI. c. G, "Therefore there will again 
be a duality in the conscious intelligence; but that (the first or (he Abso. 
lute) is nowise a dualit}-." Cf. Pocphyr. Sent. XV. "But if there be 
plurality in the intelligible, since there Is a plorality, not unity, in the 
objects of tho conscions intelligence, then of necessity there miist he 
plurality hi tho essence of the intelligence. But unity {tlie One) is prior 
to plurality, so that of necessity it is prior to the intelligence." " The 
Absolute, OS nbsolately universal. Is absotutcly one ; absolute unity is con- 
vertible with the absolute negation of pjurnlity and diffoi-enee; tiK AhiaAulf, 
and Ike Knowledge of the Absolute, are therefore fdentiail. But knowletlge, 
or Intelligence, supposes a plurality of terms — theplnrailty of subject and 
ol^oct. Intelligence, whose essence is plurality, cannot therefore be iden- 
tified with the Absolute, whose essence is unity; and if known, the Abso- 
lute, ai iiunoB, must be dlfltrant from the Absolute, as existing ; that is, 
there must be two Absolntes — an Absolute in knowledge and an Absolute 
in existence ; which is contradictory." — Sir W. Hamilton, Biseusswns, p. 32. 

Note XXVI., p. 78. 

Clem. Alex. Strom, V. 12. p. 587. " Nor, indeed, woold any one rightly 

call it a whole, for the whole is predicated of magnitude nor can it 

bo said to have parts, for the One Is indivisible." Plotiuus, Bin. V. I. VI. 
c. 5. " For of a thing that is absolutely one, how can you predicate the 
coming to itself, or the want of consciousness?" On this point, the 
earlier and later forms of Pantheism nro divided against each other. 
Spinoza lElk. P. I. Def. 6) defines the Deity as composed of on iutinite 
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number of nttributci. " By the Deity i nnderstnnd a Being aTlsolntely 
infinite, I*, e., n Eubstanco consistin'c of inflnito ntlritmtes, every one of 
wliieli expresses ctcrnnl ond Infinite essence." Heael, on tlie coiitmry, in 
hia Lectures on tbc pioofa of the existence of God, regards a plurality of 
attributes as Incompatible with the idea of the Infinite. " Hero (i. e. fn. 
tlio ahsolme niiily of God) the plurality of predicates — which only subjec- 
tirely are bound in unity, but In themselves would be distinguished, and 
60 would come into opposition and into contiiidiction — shows itself aa 
something false, and the plaralily of dirtermlnations |in the notion of 
God) aa an impertinent category." ■■ The leason to be leamt from both is 
the same. No human form of thought can represent the Infinite: — ai 
truth which Spinoza attempts to evade by multiplying such forms to infin- 
ity, and Hegel by renouncing human thought altogether. 



Note XXVtl., p. 7a 

That the Abaolute cannot be concoiTed oa composed of a plurality of 
atlribnlcs, but only as the one substance conceived apart from all plu- 
rality, is shown by Plotinns, Enn. Y. 1. VI., c. 3, " If It be said that 
nothing hinders this same (*. e. the Fu^t) being the Many, the answer must 
be, that these Many have an underlying One (One Sabjecl, AjronfliitiHtp); ftr 
the Many cannot exist, except there exist the One from which the Many 

must be derived, and in which the Many must exist and this One 

must be taken as in itself the only One.". . . .Compare Proclus, Jns(.TfiM/. 
c. 1. " All plurality in some way partakes of Unity (or the One), for if 
not, then neither will the whole be One, nor each one of the many which 
make up the plnrallty; but of certain enliiies each will be a plurality, and 
this on to an Infinite, and of Ibeae infinites each again will be an Infinite 
plurality." To the same efiijct is the reasoning of AngusHne, fle Triidme, 
vi. c. 6. 7. "In every body magnitude Is one thing, color another, figure 
another. For the mngnitado diminished, the color may remain the same, 
and the figure the same; and the figure changed, tlie Iwdy may be just as 
liirgeandofjuat the same color; and whatever other things are predicated 
of the body, may exist together, and may be changed without change oa 
ilio part of the rest. And thus the nature of tlio body is proved lo bo 

manifold, but In nowise simple But also in the soul slnc'O It is one 

thing to be ingenious, another to he dull, another to bo acQtc, another to 
have afiood memory; since desire is one thing, fear another, joy another, 
sonow another; and since there can be found in the nature of the Eonl 

1 Wkrla,XU.p.e.9. 8e«»l»oEBtc«Dpiitfit,(28(ll'(,tt,VI.p.B21. 
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Eomo ttiinj^ nithont otbcrs, and some more, and Eomo Ics?, and these to a 
number beyond all computation ; — it is manifest tint tlio nature of tlie 
soul is not simple but mnnlfbld, for nothing simple is cliangoable; but 
every cccntod being is ciiangeal)le. Bat God indeed is saidio be in rations 
ways great, good, wise, happy, trae, and whatever eiso la not unworthily 
prcdlcahlc of Him; but his greatness is the same as his wisdom; for he 
is great, not in quantity, but In qiudlty; and his goodness is the same as 
his wisdom and greatness, and his truth the same as all these; and with 
Him the heing happy is not difTeront fVom being great, or wise, or (rue, or 
good, or from being Himself." See also Aquinas, Sunima, P. t. Qu. III. 
Art. 5, 6, 7. Schleiorraacher, Chrisllidie Glaube, § 50. 



Note XXVni., p. 79. 

See Plato, RepMk, II. p. 380, VI. p. 511, VII. p. 517; Timtms, p, 31, 
Aristotle, Melciph. XI. 8, 18: 10, 14; iik. Nlc. Vll. U, 8. Cicero, Twk. 
ttufflsl. I. 29; Be Nal. Dear. II. U. Piotinus, Bin. U. 9, 1, HI. 9, 3. V. 4. 1, 
VI. 5, 1 : 9, 6. Proclus, Inst. Theol c, i. xiii. lis. cxxxill. Clemens Alex., 
S/rom. V. p. n87. Origen, De Print. I. 1, 6. Angustinc, Be Civ. Dd, VIII. 
6: De Tnailale, VI. 6, VII. 1, XV. 5, 13. Aquinas, Sunimo, P. I, Qu. III. 
Art. 7, Qu. VII. Art. a. Qu. XI. Art. 3. Leibnitz, Mtaadohgie, ^ 39, 40, 47. 
Clarke, DemomiTatioa, Prop. vi. rll. Schelling, Voat Ich, ^ 9; Biimo, p. 
1S5. Rothe, Thed. ElMk, ^ 8. 

Note XXIX., p. 79. 

" Hence, therefore, it is evident, that nothing is called one or wmqm, 
except after some other has been conceived, which agrees with it. ISut 
since the existence of God belongs to Ills own essence, and of his essence 
we cannot form a universal idea, !t is certain that he who calls God. one 
or vniqiie, can hare no idea of Goil, or speaks improperly of Him."— 
Spinoza, Epkl. L. Compare Sehleiermacher, QinitUohe Gkvbe, i 50. 



Note XXX., p. 80. 

" For the expression, 'if ilbe possible,' referred not merely to the power 
of God, but also to his justice; for, as lo the power of God, all things are 
possible, whether just or unjust; but as to his justice, He being not only 
powerful, but just, not all things are possible, bnt only those whicli are 
just."— Origen in Si. Malt. xxvi. 42; compare c. Celauai, III. 70. Origen 
speaks still more stron^y In a lemarkabLe fraKment of the De Prfnc^it, 
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which has been preaerred in the original ; " In that hesinning (I. e., nt the 
crention) Ciod delermined (to create) as great a number of irtelli}^nt 
hoinfts hh might he eufflcient; for we most say that the divine power was 
liinltcil, nor nnder pretence of praise take away all limitation of it; for if 
llie divine power were unlimited, then, necesEa.rii)', ib did not have a con- 
aciouBuesE of itself." The language of Hooker (E.P.b.l. eh. 2. i 3) is more 
caaiious and reverent, but contains the same acknowledgment of what, 
(nun a human point of view, is limitation. " If, therefore, it be demanded 
why, God having power and ability infinite, the effects notwithstanding 
of lliat power are all eo limited as we see they are; the reason hereof is 
the end which he hath proposed, and the law whereby his wisdom hath 
stinted the effects of hisi power in such sort, tbat it doth not work infl- 
Bitely, but correspondently unto that end for which It workclb." Some 
execlleiit remarks on the limitatJon of man's fecultles with regard 10 Ihe 
Divine Attributes, will be found in Mr. Meyriek's sermon, GaTt RdKlMim 
nnJ Itm's Morn! SeKM considered in referenre to Ihe Sacrifice of 1!.e Cnisi, p. 
H. See the Collection of Sermons on Chrisiian FaiOi and the Aloaement, 
Oxford, ISoG. 



Note XXXI., p. 80. 

Thcis Spinozn (/l/ntn, P, I. Prop. 2S) says, "A thing which waa de- 
iniiiLd lo till, doin^ of somewhat, was necessarily so deicriiiiued by 
(d, ' and, camm^ the sainc theory to its inevitable conacquence, he 
nsisteatly maintain- {P. IV. Prop. 04) that the notion of evil only 
tots ill fonBcquenco of the inadequa<*y of our ideas. Hegel in like man- 
r (Imyli i Tt) reduces evil lo a mere negation, whicli may bo iden- 
itdnitli^ooiialhi ubsolme. Sec idso uljove, note 18, p. 231. 



Note XXXIl., p.SO. 

Piato, Hep. II. p. 381. "Does He, then, change Himself info Bome- 
tliin;; l)ctler and nobler, or into fomething woi-se and liascr than Himself? 
Necessarily, said I o, into something better, fcic we cannot say tiiat God is 
wnmiiig in any good or noble quality. Exactly eo; and that being the 
case, does it seem to yoo, that any one, whether God or man, would vol- 
1111 lorily make himself worse In any respect?" Compare Augustine, Jn 
JoaBHj's Bvartgeltum, Tract. XXIII. 3. "You do not find in God any 
ohanjeiibleness, anything whicli is different now, from what it was a little 
wliilo ago. For wiicro you find diffei-cnco, there lias taken pliice a iiiiid of 
death) for that la death, the not being what (one) was. \Vhu,tever thore- 
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^O^ NOTES. Lect. 11. 

fore, undergoes this sort of death, whether ftom the bolter to tlie worse, 
or from the worse to the better, — thiit is not God." And so Jncol>i ( Ton 
d^a gStlUthen Dingea, Werke, III. p. 391) says of Che ayslem of Scheliing: 
" Consider that the one only liriDg and trno God (Natnro) cannot become 
greater or less, higher or lower; bnt that this God, equivalent to Nature 
or the Uolvene. remnhis, ftiDm eternity !o eternity, ever one and tho same, 
in quality and in quantity. Ii would, therefore, be absolutely Impossible 
for Him to bthig about any change in Himself, withoot being changev 
bleness, temparoiaeii, change itself. This changeableness, however, is, we 
are tolil, in its root, an Ihchiai'jtahU, namely, the holy, eret-creating orig- 
inal force of the world ; in its fruit, on the contrarj-, hi the real world, an 
abn^uttiy {hangeatle, so that in each single determined mtmentam the All of 
beings is nothing. Accordhigly, the creative word of the nalurolistic God 
Is incoutestibly. Let there be JVoOdag! H« caUs forth Not-Being from 
Being; as the God of theism calls forth Being from Not-Being." Compare 
Sir W. HnmiUon'B criticism of Cousin, Hiscvasioni, p. 30; and see also 
above, note 23, p. 233. 

Note XXXni., p. 81. 
"What," says Sir W.Hamilton, " is our thought of creation? It is not 
a thought of the mere sprinsing of nothing into somcthhig. On the eon- 
tniry, creation Is conceived, and is by ns conceivable, only ae the evolu- 
tion of oxistonee from possibihty Into actuality, by tlie flat of the Deily. 
.... And what is true of our coneopt of creation, holds of our concept of 
annihilalioo. Wo can think no real annihilation, — no absolute sinking 
of somethiug into nothing. But as creation is cogitable by us, only as a, 
putting forth of Divine power, so is annihilation by ns only conceivable, 
as a withdrawal of tlial same power. All that is now artually existent in 
the unlvorso, this wo think and must think, as havmg, prior to creation, 
I'irtuoHi/ existed in the Creiitor; and in Imagining the aniverso to bo anni- 
hilated, we can only conceive this, as the retractation by the Deity of an 
overt energy into httent power. In short, it is impossible for the human 
mind to think what it thinks existent, lapsing into absolute non-existence, 
eiiiior in time past or in time future." ' With all defferenco to this giiiat 

t Olscussioia, p 820. Compare a remarkable pafaage In Herder's Ooil (ir»>fe 
VIII. p. 2J1) where tlie author msliitoiiis a eimilor view of ILo impoa^ibtlitj of 

lirofessed defcnilcr of S|iino™. Sir W. Haniillon-a ajBteni ie In all its ts-tiiliul 
fi-'alnree the direct Bnloguiilstof SplnoM; mid oven in Ibo pi'cceiit paxKUge tlia 
apparently pantlielstio hypothwis is repnjsonted as tlio roBult not of llioujrlit. but 
of Du inability to tbiuk. Still it ia to be regretted that the dislintfuliilied nullmr 
eliould have used laiieunge liable to iia mii^undEirftood in tills respect, eBpecialiy 
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philosoplior, I cunnot help thinking that a dlfFferent representation would 
bavo been more in harmony with tlie main principles of hia own system. 
■\Ve cannot conceive creation at all, neither as a springing of nothing into 
somothinff, nor as an evolution of the nilativo from tho obsolute; for the 
simple reason that the first tenns of both hypotheses, nothing and tlio 
absolute, arc equallj beyond the reach of human conception. But whilo 
creation, as a process in tie orf of being aixoiiipliiihfd, is equally inconceiv- 
nbio on every iiypothesis, creation, as a result alreads completed, presents 
no insurmountable difflcully to human thought if we consent to aliniidon 
tlio attempt to approhenJ tho absolute. There is no dilflculty in conceiv- 
ing tliat the amount of existence in the universe may at one time be rep- 
resented T}y A, and at nnotbor l)y A+B: though we are equally nnalilu 
to conceive liowiJ eon comoont of nothing, and howjl, or any part o( A, 
can lieeorae B while A rcmahis undiminished. But tho rcanlt, no less 
tlinn tho process, beeomeB self-eontradictory, when we attempt (o conceive 
A ns alisolute and infinite; tor in that case J. + JJ must be something 
greater than infinity. 

KoTF, XXXIV., p. 85. 

"Pantheism teaches that all is good, for all is only one; and that every 
appearance of what we call wrong is only an empty deinsion. Hence its 
disturbing inflnence npon the life ; for here, — tmu about language as wo 
mny, and nttath ourselves as we will to the faith that everywhcxo comes 
forth through tlie voice of conscience, — yet at bottom, if we remain true to 
lliodcatrnctivepiincipleof tho pantheistic doctrine, we mnatdo aivay with 
and dceluro nnll and void, the eternal distinction between trood and evil, 
Iw: ween rifiht and wio:i„'." — F. Schlegol, Veha- die Spi-aclm taul WcMcil 
tVi- Jiulier, b. IH. e. 2. (Werko, VIEL p. 3-34). " If it id God who tlilnks in 
me, my thonglit is absolute; not only am I unable to think othorwiso 
tlian I do think, . . . but I can mnlto no choice In my conceptions, approve 
or search after some, nyect and shun others, all being ucccaEary am! per- 
fect, all being divino; in fine, I become a machine tor thlnklnji:, an inlelli- 
Kont macJiine, but hreaponsihle."— Bartholmfeas, ITnlMre de» thariaet nlig- 
iciiact rfs la pkibaopliie malerne. Introduction, p. sxxvil. These neceasaiy 
conseqaenccs of Pantheism are fully exhibited by SplnoKa, Elhka, P. I. 
Pi^op. a<i; P. H, Props. 32, 33, 34, 35; P. IV. Prop. 64. Hegel ( Werke, XI. 
pp. ns, 208, 300) endeavors, not very anccessfully, to dettend his own phi- 
losophy from the chai^ of Pantheism and its consequences. His defence 
amounts to no more than the assertion that God cannot be ttkntificd with 
the nniverse of finite oljecfs, in a system in whteh finite olflects have no 
real existence. Thus explohied, the system is identical with Pantheism 
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in the strictest senaa of the term. All timt is proved is, that it a 
cquul propriety be called Pan ta theism. 



Note XXXV., p. es. 

" Tlio dialectic intcllecl, by the exertion of its own powers exclusirclr, 
can lead ua lo a general afllrmation of tbo supreme reality of an absolute 
buing. But here it stops. It la attorif incapable of communicating in- 
sight or conviction concerning (ho oxislenre or possibility of the world, as 
different from Deity. It finds Itself constrained lo identify, mora truly to 
confound, the Creator with the aggregflie of his creatures, and, cutting the 
knot which it cannot untwist, to dony alto({eiher the reality of all finite 
existence, and then to shelter itself ft«m its oivn dissatisfaction, its own 
importunate qncrliai, in the wretched evasion that of nothings no solution 
can bo rcquii-ed: till pain haply, and anjiuish, and remorse, with bitlcr 
scoff and moody laughter inquire, — Are we then indeed nothings?— (ill 
throuith every organ of sense nature herself asks, — How and whence did 
this sterile and pertinacious nothing acquire its plural number? — Uifh, 
qmeso, liac tHliiliinmhUa iata porleniosa lrananUiilatiaf---aad lastly; — Wlmt 
is that Inward mirror, in and for which ihcHeuothinge havo at least ralatii-o 
— Coleridge, The Friend, vol. III. p. 213. 



Note XXXVI., p. 83. 

Tho limitation, specalaliee Atheism, is necessary; fbr the denial of the 
Infinite does not in every ease constitute practical Atheism. For It is not 
under (ho foim of the Infinite that the idea of God is distinctly presented 
in worship; and it is possible to adore a superior Being, irithout pos- 
itively asking how far that superiority extends. It is only when wc are 
able to investigate the problem of the relation between the infinitennd tho 
finite, and lo perceive that tho latter cannot be regarded as expressing ihe 
true idea of the Deity, that the denial of tho infinile becomes atheism in 
speculation. On the altemative between Christianily and Atheism, some 
excellent remarks will be found in the B(sioriiiio« of BeU^, p. 248. 

Note XXXViL.p. 84. 

Mu h Ire is wont to be laid upon the limits of thought, ami it is as- 
sert 1 that the limit cannot bo tinnscended. In this assertion lies (he 
un o otLne- s, that even in fixing somewhat as limit, it has ah^ady been 
trans ended For a determination, a bound, Is determined aa limit, only 
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in opposition fo its Olher laUenm), its Utilmiled; theOfSfr (the oorrelnle), 
of a limit is eomelhing hcyoitd jV.- — Hegel, Lor/ik (ITcrte. III. p. ISH). 
Compare E«cgiloj>BJie, i 60 (WerU, TI., p. 121), In maintaining that 
a limit as such always implies something beyond, and, consequenCly, 
that iho notion of a limited uiiivcrfce is Belf-contradictory, Hegel is 
unquestionably right; but he is wronK in attempting to iufor from 
thenco the non-limitation of thought. For that which is limited is not 
necessarily limited by something of the same kind; — nay, the very con- 
roption of linrfi Is itself a limitation. Hence the conseiousness that 
IhoH -'ht is limited by something heyond itself, by no means Implies that 
thon^iil Itself tranaeends that limit. A prisoner chained up ftels tlial his 
motion is limited, by his inability to mose Into the space which he lett or 
ixHii/iTie) beyond the length of his chain. On Hegel's principles, he ought 
to knoii his inability by acluully moving into it. 

KoTE XXXVIII., p. 84. 
These opposite limitations fall under the general law of tho Conditioned 
enunciated by Sir W. Hamilton. " The mind is ustrictcd to think In cer- 
tain forms; and, under these, thought is possible only in the conditioned 
interval between two unconditioned contradictory extremes or poles, each 
of which is altogether inconceiTabie, but of which, on the principle of Ex- 
cluded Middle, the one or the other is necessarily true."i The lamented 
aulhor has left us only a few fragmentary specimens of the application of 
this canon to the vexed qaestions of metaphysical speculation, and the 
principal one of these, in some of its details, may be open to objecaons; 
but the truth of the principle Itself is unquestionable ; and Its value, rightly 
applied, In confining the inquiries of philosophy withm their legitimate 
boundaries, can hardly be estimated too highly. 



Note XXXIX., 



IS notion, bounded by its opposite; and 
dictory notion. " — Fichte, GrwuSage der 



Note XL., p. 87. 

Religuin mnfrhatb der Gi-emen der blmen Vemimft, p. 98, 122, 137. For 
the influence of Kant on the rationalist theology, see Eosenkraiu, GtKhkhle 
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del- KanPsckea Philimphie, b. lit. cap. 2. Amand Saintps, Hisloli-e da 
Batiomiisme en Memagjte, 1. tl. cli. ii. Kahnis, IRiloryof German Fra- 
leiUinlism, translated b}' Meyer, p. 167. 

Note XLI., p. 87. 

Paulus, in the prefhco to his Leben Jem, expressly aflopts, Uiough wltli- 
OHt naming tlie author, Kant's theory, that miracles are indifferent to 
reiiftion, and that the whole essenee of Christianity eonsists in morality. 
Consistently with these prineipleE, he mainti^ns (§ 2) that the historiciil 
inquirer can admit no event as credible which cannot bo explained by 
natural causes. The entire details of the evangelical narrative are ex- 
plained by this method. The miracles of healing were performed by med- 
ical Ekil!, which Chriat imparted to hia disciples, and thus was enabled to 
heal, not by a word, but by deputy. Thus he coolly translates the words 
of the centurion, Matt. viii. 8, " If lie would only give an order to one of 
His (disciples), to provide in His name for the healing." Tlio feeding of 
the Ave thousand consisled merely in persoadlng the richer travellcia to 
share their provisions with the poorer. The sailing of the tempest was 
effected by steering round a point which cut off Ihe wind. laaarus, and 
the widow's EOn of Nain, were both cases of premature interment. Our 
Lord's own death was merely a swoon, fium which ho was restored by the 
warmth of the septdchre and the stimulating effect of the spices. Such 
are a few specimens of hisloriad irvpiiry. The various explanations of 
Paulus are examined In detail, and completely refuted by Strauss. The 
natural hypothesis had to lie annihilated, to make way for the mythical. 

Note XLII., p. 87. 

W^cheider, though he expressly rqects Kant's ailcgorizins interpre- 
tations of Scripture (see laitilutioaea Thevio'jliB, § 25), BKrcea witli liim in 
maintaining the supreme authority of reason in all religious questions, 
and in accommodatmg all religious doctrines to Ethical precepts (/"rie/, p. 
viii. ix.). Accordingly, in the place of the allegory, he adopts the con- 
venient theory of adaptation to the pr^udiees of the age; by which a critic 
is enabled at once to set aside all doetiines which do not hamionine with 
his theory. Among the doctrines thus ttjeeted, as powcricss for the 
true end of religion, and useless or even prejudicial to piety, are those of 
the Trhiity, the Atonement, the Corruption of human nature. Justification, 
and theKosurrectionof thebody, Scc^ 51. 
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Note SLTII., p. 87. 
Seebis Gnirid.aiid'Blaubei>s-SatsederBvaagdi3ch-PraleStantisdtmKircl\e, 
p. 70 (and edition). This work of Kiihr was principally directed asainst 
the Lnlheran Symbolical liooltB; but the Catholic Creeds are also Included 
in hla sweeping condemnations. Of the Apostles' Creed he observes: 
" Our age needs a more logically rarrect, and a more compreheiisire sur- 
vey of the pnr« evangelical faith than is atforded hy the so-ealled Apostles' 
Creed, which is good for its immediate and ocdirary purpose, but too 
short, too aphoristic, and too historical for that wljich is here proposed." 
(p. 40.) Of the Niecnoand AthanaBian Creeds he remarks In a note: 
" Tho Niceno-Constantinopolltan and the pseudo-Athanasian Creeds, with 
their decidedly anti-scriptaral dc^mas, are here altogother out of the 
question, however much they were admllted by the reformers, in all hon- 
esty and fiiith, as truly scriptural." Bohr agrees with Kant in separating 
the histoiieal facts of Christinnlty ttom the religion iiself (p. 157), ajid in 
maintaining that morality is the only mode of honoring God (p. 50), His 
proposed erood, from which everything " historical " is studiously ex- 
cluded, runs as follows : 

" There is one true God, proclaimed to as by his only-begotten Son, Jesus 
Christ. To this God, ns tho most pertfect of all Beings, as the Creator, 
Sustalner, and Governor of the world, and as tho Father and Instructor of 
men and of all rational aphits, tho deepest veneration is dae. Tliis vener- 
ation is best rendered by active striving after virtue and righteousness, by 
zealous control of the inclinationis and passions of onr sensual and evilly- 
disposed nature, and by honest, entire fulfilment of our daty, according to 
the exalted example of Jesas, whereby we may assaro ourselves of the aid 
of his divine Spirit. In the consciousness of tho filial relation into which 
we thereby enter with him, we may, in earthly need, reckon with confi- 
dence on his fatherly help, in tho tbelmg of our moral weakness and 
tmworthiness, upon his grace and mercy assured to us tlirough Christ, and 
in the moment of death bo assured that we shall continue to exist immor- 
tally, and receive a recompense in a liettcr litb." 

Tlie eelobmted Biitfe Sber den RaiionaUsa"!, by the same author, have at 
least the merit of being an honest and logical exposition of Batlonnlist 
principles and their eonseqaoncos, without dlsjnise or compromise. The 
commendation, however, to which in this respect the worit is partly 
entitled, cannot l>c extended to tho conelading letter, in which the author 
cnilcavorB to establish, fbr himself and his fellow rationalists, the rlj!ht to 
discharge the spiritual functions, and subscribe to the confessions, of a 
chureh whose doctrines they dishcllove; and even to make use of their 
position to unsettle tho faith of tlie yoanjj committed to their instruction. 
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Note XLIV., p. E7. 

The character of Hegel's plulo'^ophy in this respect is sufficiently shown 
bj Strauas, ^reilschn/len, Heft Itl. p. 57, sqq. 



Valko'B JteUsum dei Allen Teslamestes, forms the first part of his BUilaelte 
nit^ohsle y«aseni(ha/ilich dargesleSl; Berlin, IS35. In the Inlroduetion 
U ^, la, 13) tho autliorlajs down a law of the Oovelopmont of relij;ion aa 
a process of the infinite spirit in eelf-rcvelation, according to the principles 
of the Hegelinn philosophy. As a consequence of this law ho maintoins 
that it is Impossible for an individual to raiao himself, even by the aid of 
divine revelation, above the spiritual position of bis age. or for a nnlloo to 
rise or fall from its normal stage of religious caltivaUon (pp. 87,181). By 
this canon the entire narrative of Scripture is made to stand or fall. The 
account of a primitive reveUition and subsequent alienation from GoJ, 
must be r^octed, because the liuman consciousness must attain to perfec- 
tion tIirou(!;h a succession of progressive stages (p. 103). The book of 
Genesis has no historical value; and we cannot decide whether the patri- 
archs before Moses had any knowledge of the one true God (pp. ISO, 181). 
Moses himself, as represented in the scriptural account, is altogether 
Inconceivable; fljr ho appears at a period when, according to the laws of 
historical development, the time was not yet rtpo for him (p. 183). Much 
of the hlstoiy of Moses most lie ragaidcd as a mythos, invented by the 
priests at a later period (p. 180). The political institutions ntirihuted to 
him could not possibly have been founded by him (p. 211). The ceremo- 
nial laws are such as could neither have l>ecn discovered by an individual 
nor miale kaown ij, divine revelation (p. 318). The Passover was originally 
a feast of the sun, in celebration of his entering Into the sign Aries ; which 
fully accounts for the oiToring of a male iamb (p. 40S). As regards the 
decalogue the second comman Iment must be considered ns an interpola- 
tion of a later date for it implies a higher degree of abstraction than 
could haio been reached in the Mosaic a),e (p. S3J). Tiio hipses into 
idolatry recorded in the book of Judges are highly improbable; for 
a vhole people cannot fiill bnck Irom a highi,r to a lower state of relig- 
loua culture (p 181) Th books of Samuel betray their legendary 
origin bv the oc-urrcnce of lounl numbers and by the significant names 
of the fii-st throo kings (p. 28)). The wisdom attributed to Solomon is 
irreconcilable with his subsequent idolatrj-; and the account must there- 
fore be regarded as legendary (p. 309). Such are o few of the results of 
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the EO-cfllleii pliiloBophy of history, exerciBcd on the narralivc of Scrip- 
ture. Tlio boolt is valuable in one respect, and in one only. It siiows the 
rocltlosB maimer in which rationailam finds it necessary to deai with the 
sacred test, before it can be accoramodated to the antlsupernattttal 
Iiypothesie. To those who Iwlievo that a record of ficla as thes are is 
more trustworthy tlian a tlioory of facts as they ou^ht to lie on pliilo- 
sophical principles, the very features wlileh Ihe critle is oompciled. to 
r<Jeet, Iwcome adililionai evidence of the truth of tlit siripture narrative 



Note XLVI., p. 87. 

The Hegelian element of Stranss's isJen Jewi is briefly oshibited at tlio 
cnil of the book (4 150). The body of the work is mainly occupied with 
yarions cavils, some of them of the very minutest philosophy, designed to 
invalidote the hlBtorieal character of the Gospel niirratives. Among these 
prcdoos morsels of criticism, wo meet with such ol^octions as the follow- 
ing. That the name of the at^jel Gabriel is of Hebrew origin (i 17). 
That the ani^, instead of inflicting dumbness on Zaeharias, ought to have 
merely reprimanded him {ibid,). That a real angel would not have pro- 
claimed the advent of the Messiah in language so strictly Jewish (i S-j), 
That the appearance of the star to the magi would have strengthened the 
popular belief in the false science of astrology (§ 34). That John the 
liaplist, being an ascetic, and therefore necessarily pr^udiced and narivw- 
nlindod, could not have considered himself interior to one who dill 
not practise similar mortiiicatious {h 3Q). That Jesus could not have sub- 
mitted to the rite of baptism, because that rite symbolized a future Mes- 
siah (4 ^9). That If tbcre Is a personal devil, he cannot take a visible 
form <f 54). That it is improbable tliat Jesus, when ho read in the syna^ 
goguo, should linve lighted on an apposite passage of ihe prophet Isaiah 
<^ 58). Tliat Jesug could not have known that the woman of Samaria 
had had iiva husbands, hccanso it is not probable tbat each of tbem had 
left a distinct image in her mind, and because a minute knowledge of the 
history of Individuals Is degrading to the prophetic digni^ (^ 03). That 
it is impossible to understand " how lie, whose vocation had reference to 
the depths of the human heart, should bo tempted to occupy hhnselfwlth 
the ftsh-i^equented depths of the watera " (^ 71). That Jesus eonld not 
have ridden into Jerusalem on an ass whereon never man sat, because 
unbroken asses arc diflicult to manage (5 110). That the i-esnrvcclion of 
Ihe dead is impossible, Ijccause the inferior principles, whoso work is 
corruption, will not be Inclined to surrender back the domiuiou of the 
body to its former master, the soul (^ 140). That the ascension of Christ 
23« 
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Is irapossiblo, becaase a body which Ims flush anil bones cannot be quali- 
fied for a heavenly abode; bocan.se it cannot libcvite itaolf from the iaivs 
of gravity; and becauEe it is ehUdlsh to regard heaven as a definite locaJ- 
liy ih 14a). —It Is not creditable to the boasted eiJigUtenment of tlie ajje, 
that awork which can seriously orgo such potty quibbles as these should 
have obtained so much reputation and Influence. In studying the philos- 
ophy which has given birth to sneh conBeqnonces, wo see a new verifica- 
tiou of the Eignificant remark of CleiKens Alexandi'inus ; "Tlic philoso- 
phy, which is according to the dlvino Iradition, establishes and conflrmfl 
providence ; take this away, and tho Saviour's economy appears to be a 
myth." 1 " Stranss, the Hegehan theologian," says Sir W. Hamilton, 
" sees in Christianity only a mythus. Naturally : Ibr his Hegelian ' Idea,' 
itself a myth, and confessedly finding itself in everything, of course finds 
in anything a myth. "2 As the labors of Strauss on the Gospel narratives 
have been sometimes compai-ed to those of Niebuhr on the historj' of 
Eome, it may be instructive to peruse the opinion of the great historian 
on tho cognate theories of a ftw years' earlier date. " In my opinion," 
writes Niehuhr hi 1818, " he is not a. Protestant Christian, who does not 
receive the historical facts of Christ's earthly life, in theli- literal accepta- 
tion, with all their miracles, as equally authentic with any event recorded in 
history, and whose beUef in thom is not as firm and tranquil as his belief 
in the latter; who has not the utmost ftiith in ihe articles of the Apostles' 
Creed, taken In their grammatical sense; who does not consider every 
doctrine and every precept of the New Testament as undoubted divine 
i-eveiation, In the sense of the Christians of the first century, wlio knew 
nothing of a Theopncastia. Moreover, a Christumlty after the ihsliion of 
tho modern philosophers and pantheists, without a personal God, without 
immortality, without human individoality, without historical fi^th, is no 
Christianity at all to me; though it may be very iniellectaal, very ingen- 
ious philosophy. I have often s^d that I do not know what lo do with a 
metaphysical God, and that I will have none bot the God of Ihe Bible, 
who is henrt lo heart with U3,"3 

Niebuhr did not live to witness the publication of the Lehen Jem ; bnt 
the above passage Is as appropriate as if it had been pait of an actual 
review of that work. 

Note XLVII., p. 87. 

Willi Feuerbach's Wesen des Chnslemuma I am only acquainted 

through the French translation by SI. Ewerbeck, which forms tho prln- 

l Sltsmala, I. ii, p, 296. 2 iJuriajfonj, p. 787 (696, od. 18EJ. 
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cipnl portion of the volume entEtled Qa'est-ce que lit Rdigkii if apres la 
noueelle Fkilusophie Atkmiaule. The followinft extracts will floffldenllj 
Bhow the character of the ivork. "The graml myetecy, or cnther the 
grand eeeret of reJigioii, is here: man objectifies hia being, and after 
having objectified It, he makes himself the object of thla new satgect." 
(p. 120.) " God is Iho notion, Ibo personified idea of personnlllj. Ho is 
the apotheosis of the hnman person, the J without the Thou, the sul)jec- 
tirlty separate from the universe; the self-snfflcient egoity" (p. 919.) 
" God is the nolion of kind, but the notion personified and individualized 
in its turn; He is the notion of kind or its essence, and this essence aa 
universal entity, aa comprising all possible pertfections, as possessing all 
human qualities cleared of their hmita'dons." |p. 271.) " Where religion 
expresses the relation between man and the bumim essence, it is good 
and humanitary. Where it expresses the relation between man and 
'the human essence changed (o a SHpornatural being. It is Illogical, lUlse, 
and carries In it the germ of all those horrors which have been desolating 
society for sixty centuries." (p. 340.) " Atheism is the ftult of the contra- 
diction in the existence of God wo are told that God exista really 

and not really at the same time, we have then a perfect right to cat the 
matter short with such an absurd existence, and to say: there Is no God." 
(p. 3S0.) "From the preceding we infer, that the divine personality, 
of which man avails himself to atti'ibatc his own ideas and hia own 
qoalities to a superhuman being, is nothing but the human peisonality 
externalized to the I. It is this psychological act which has become 
the basis of tlie speculative doctrine of Hegel, which teaches, that (he 
consciousness that man has of God is the consciousness that God has of 
man." (p. 390.) The occasional notes which the translator has added to 
this work are, if possible, still more detestable than the text. So much 
disregard of truth and decency as is shonTi in some of hia remarks on 
Christianity baa probably seldom been compressed icKi the same compass. 

Note XL VIII., p. 89. 

"Christ, who taught his disciples, and us in them, how to pray, pro- 
pounded not the knowledge of God, though without tlint ho could not 
hear us; neither roprosented he his power, thoagh without that he cannot 
help ns; but comprehended ail in this relation, When ye pray,s<iy. Our 
/■atSer."— Pearson On the Creed, aiticle I. 
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LECTURE III. 

Note I,, p. 93- 

"Whfttevor is for us somelhing Is so oaly so Hit as it is nol something 
else; all posiUoa is possible only by negatioa; as indeed the word itself 
define moans notliing else bat fiBtii."— Fiohte, GericktUcke VeroRlwortimg 
(IKerfai.V. p. 365). "The Finite exists in relation to Its Olher(ihe oSier 
of it, nflcnim), which is its negation, and puts itself there as its limit." 
"Hegel, SatyK 5 28 ( Werhe, VI. p. 63). Compare Plotinus, Hm. V. 1. 
in. e. la. "Bat that is the One itself, without the Something (i. e. not 
some one thing); fof If It were the sonit! oue thing, then it would not be 
the One itself; for the One itself is prior to the Something."— £101. VI. 1. 
Vlt. c. 39. " For the Intelligence, if it is to exorcise Intelligence, must 
always apprehend difference and identily." . . - . . — Spinoza, I^isc. M. 
"This determination, therefore, does not belong to the (or a) thing m its 
own esse, but, on the contrary, belongs to its lum-eise." The canon, unde- 
niable from a human point of view, tliat all consciousness Is limitation, 
seems to have had some influence on modem philosophical theories con- 
cerning the Divine Nature. Thus Hegel maintains that God must become 
limited to be conscious of himself,' a.nd defines Rel^ion as the Divine 
Spirit's knowledge of himself, by means of the finite Spbit.s 



Note II., p. 91. 

" For boinir limited (finite) ourselves, it would be absurd for us to make 
somodetenniiiatlonoflliointiiiite, and thus endeavor to limit it, as it were, 
»nd comprehend It."— Descartes, FHacipia, 1. 36. " The second reason of 
our short and Imperftct notions of the Deity is, Ihe Iiifimly of it. For this 
wo must observe. That we can perfljctly know and comprehend nothing, but 
ua it is represented to us under some certain Bounds and Limitations. . . . 
llpon which acconnt, what a loss must we needs bo at, in understanding 
or knowing the Divine Nature, when the very way of our knowing seems 
to carry in it something opposite to the thing known. For the way of 
knowing is by defining, limiting, and determining; and the thing known 
is that of which there neither are, nor can be, any Bounds, Limits. Defini- 
tions, or Determinations."— South, Animn'lversioas upon Sherlock:, di. II. p. 
5.'!. cd. 1003. "Alloutthinlangisaiimiling; and exactly in this respect 

1 Wirkl, XL p. 193. » iWrf., p- 209. 
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is it tftllod apprehenmg; i. e., comprehending sometliing from out of a 
moss of dstenainahle I so that there always may remain something outside 
the boundary-line, which has not been lucluded (.imprehendid) within it, — 
and so does not belong io that which has hcen apprehended."— Fichto, 
GerichlUche Veraniumltmg (Werke, V. p. 365). "Whnt I npprehend (or 
have an idea of) becomes finite by my mere apprehending, and this, even 
by endless ascending, never eomes to the infinite."— Fichto, BesHmaimff det 
Menscim ( Werhe, 11. p. 304). " The Btilject without predicate is, what in 
the appcnrance the thing is without attributes, whatthethingisin itself, an 
empty, undetermined ground; it is the notion in itself, which only in the 
predicate gets a distinction and definiloness."— Hegel, LogUc, Th. II. 
( Werke, T. p. 70). Compare Pkilixophie der Rdigion ( Werke, XI. p. 30). 
jLUCgtlipadie ^ 28, 29 ( Werhe, VI. p. 65). 

Note ni., p. 94. 

The opposite sides of this contradiction are Indicated in the fbllowing 
passaKCB. Ari3lotle,/'*!(s. III. 6, [10,] 13: "Thelnliniie. . .. is the whole 
potentially, but not actually.". . . . Compare Metapk. vin. [ix. Ed. Gul. 
Daval, Pai'is, 1620] 8, 16; "That, therefore, which is capable of being, 
mnylmth he and not bo; the same thing, therefore, is capable both of 
being and of not being. Bat that, which is capable of not being, may 
not bo; and that, which may not be, is forruptible Nothing, there- 
fore, of things simply incomiptihio, is potenijally simply being." For a 
full discussion of tho distinction between poienHaSiy and aclunfiVj (the 
Sim/ia and ierfkfXfa or ivipyita of Aristotle), soo Trondelenbarg on 
Arist. De Aidma, p. ayS. Compai^ Arist. Metaph. xiii. [ix. Ed. Gnl. Dnval.J 
G, 2: " It is ocfao/ifjf when a thinft is reaily so, not as when we say jnolrn- 
liBlhj. For wo eay potenliaBg as (of) the Hermes in the wood, and the half 
in tho whole, because it might be laken out; and so, too, a learned man, 
of one who is not really vorsed In learning, if he have the capacity for 
learning.". . . . This distinction plays a part in the controversy between 
Bramhall and Hobbes, the former of whom says, " The nearer that any- 
thing comes to tho essence of God, the more remote It is fi-om our appre- 
hension. But shall we, therefbre, make potentialilies and sneeessive 
duration, and former and latter, or a part without a part (as they say), to 
be in God? Because wo are not able to nnderatand clearly the Divine 
porl^ctiOTi, wo must not therefore attribnto any Imperfection to Him."l 
To this Hobhos replies, "Nor do I understand what derogation it can he 
to the divine perfection, (o attribute to it potentiaUty, that is, in English, 

1 Wcrli, vol. IV. p. 168. 
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power."i " Bypo(en(i'oii(j(," retorts Bramhall," he nnderBtamloth 'power' 
or mislit; others understancl possibility or tndetemiination. Is not he 
likely to confute ihe Sehoolmon to good purpose f " ^ Hobbcs concludes 
by saying, " There is no sach word as potentiality in the Scriptures, nor 
in any author of the Latin totigne. It is found otily in School dirinity, 
as a word of arl^ or rather as a word of craft, to amaao ntid puzzle the 
laity."' This charge maybe answered in tho words of Trendelenburg. 
" In nnfolding tlicse notions, drawn forth ftom tho very recess of philoso- 
phy, we ace forced into such straits by the laxness and the poverty of the 
Latin tongue in matters pertaining to philosophy, that we must have 
recoaise, for the sake of perspicuity, to scholastic terms." * 

Bat to go IVora the word to the thing. The contradiction thus involved 
in the notion of tho Infinite has given rise to two opposite representations 
of it; tho one, as the affirmation of all reality; the other, as the negation 
of ail reality. The older metaphysicians endeavored to eshaust tho 
infinite by an endless addition of predicates; hence arose tho favorite 
representation of God, as the Ens peifeclissimum, or snm of all realities, 
which prevailed in the Wolflan Philosophy, and was accepted by Kant.» 
On tho other hand, the post-Kantian metaphysicians perceived clearly 
that all predication is necessarily limitation, and that to multiply attri- 
butes is merely to represent the infinite under a variety of finite determi- 
nations. The consnmmatlon of this point of view was attained in the 
princlphi of Hegel, that pure bemg is pare nothing, and that all deter- 
minate being (Doseyn) is necessarily limited." Hence his constant asser- 
tion that God cannot be represented by predicates.' Both schools of phi- 
losophy are right hi what they deny, and wrong in what (hey afitrm. 
The earUcr metaphysicians wore right in assuming that thought is only 
possible by means of definite conceptions; but they were wrong in sup- 
posing that any multiplication of such conceptions can amount to a repre- 
sentation of the infinite. The later metaphysicians were right in opposing 
this error; but thay Ml into the opposite extreme of Imagining that by 
the removal of detcrmhiatlons the act of thought and ils object could 
become infinite. In truth, a thought about nothing is no (houglit at all; 
and the rejection of delerminations is simply the refusal to think. Tho 

1 Works, ed. Moleaworth, vol. V. p. 342, 

2 ITorts.voI. IV. p.426. 

a Werts, ed. Molesworih, vol. IV. p. 299. 



» See Wolf, Thiotogia Namralli, Para n. j 6, It; Kant, K 
-. 4B0, ed. Eosenkranz. 

aSeelVirfe,III.p.73i IV. p. 28, 27; V.p.TO; TI. p. 63. 
r See Wtrh:, VI. p. e6; SI. p. 81, 153; XII. p. 229, 418. 
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Note IV,, p. 95. 

"The adding inflnity to any idea or conception necessarily finite, makes 
up no otlier than a curious contradiction for a divine attribute. . . . Ton 
iTialiO up an attribute of Itnowledgeor wisdom mfiniieji) Jiniie ; whieli is as 
tliimericai and gigantic an idea as an infinite iiuman l>ody."—Bp. Browne, 
Didae Jiuitojjr, p. 77. "Diseoveriuf; conditions of tlie Uncondilioned, 
inventing a possibiiity for the absointeiy Necessary, and the being willing 
to constmct It in order to be able to conceive of it, must immediately and 
most obviously appear to be an absurd undertaising." — Jacobi, Ueber die 
Lehre del y^jiiuBn ( Werke, IV. Abth. 11. p. 153). " Thoa art different from 
tiie finite, not only In df^ree, but in kind. Tliey only make Tiiee by tliat 
upward gradation a greater man, and ever still only a greater man; but 
nover God, the Infinite, the Immeasurable." — Fichte, BetUimmng de» 
Meascken ( Werke, il. p, 304). 

Note V., p. 95. 

" For, if we should sapposo a man to be mode with clear eyes, and all 
the rest of his organs of sigiit well disposed, but endued with no other 
sense; and that he should look only upon one thing, wiiich is always of 
the same color and figure, without the least appearance of variety, iio 
would seem to me, whatsoever others might say, to see, no more than I 
seem to myself to feel the bones of my own limbs by ray organs of feeling ; 
and yet those bones are always, and on all sides, touched by a most sensi- 
ble membrane. I might perhaps say he were astonished, and looiicd upon 
it; but I should not say he saw it; it being almost all one for a man to be 
always sensible of one and the same thing, and not to be sensihle at all." 
Hobbes, Elem. PHI. (Eng. Works], Sect. I. P. IV. c, 35, 5. 



Note VI., p. 95. 

The paradox of Hegel, if applied, where alone we have any data for 
nppli mg It, to the neccBsnry limits of Iiuman thought, becomes no para- 
dov at all, but an obvious truth, almost a truism. Oar conceptions are 
limited to the finite and the determinate ; and a thought which is not of 
any definite olijcrt, is but the negation of all thiniting. Hegel's error 
consists in mistaiiing an impotence of thought for a condition of eitlst- 
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ence. That pure being ia in itself pnre nothing, is mQro than wo can bo 
iviinantcd in assuming; for wo have no conception of pure being at nli, 
and no means of judging of the possibility of its exiBieueo. The nb- 
Burdity Ijocomes stili more an h n h pure no hing is rapresentcil 

ns containing in itself a i ro ss of f-*l opm n when being and 
non-beinjf, which are abso on an he same ace regarded at the 

same time as two opposi m n wh h h union, constitnlo 

bei-omiitg, and thus give rise o fin e e n B th absurdity is una- 
voidable in a systora which art w h be as urap n hat thought aud 
Ix'ing are idoulical, and th al>o hcs a on h possibility of dis- 
tinsuishing between the impotence of thought and its activity. 



Uier den Grw iu srei Claihe a an en gb tli he WeliregK nj ( Werle 
V. p, 180). In a su oquent wo c unt eu in dofe ce of (h;3 op n on 
Fifhto explains h msclf as mean ag that cxlstenco as a eon'epton of 
senaibiB origin, cannot be a. ribed to ToU That the coucep ion of 
existence is, lilte all other hun a representnt ons neompelont to express 
iho nature of the Absolute has Ijeen fVequently adm tted I v ph lo opboi^ 
and theologians. Thus, Plato describes the snpreme good " as not ejdst- 
encc, but as above existence, and soperior to It in digtiiiy and power:"' 
and his language is bori'Owed by Justin Martyr and AtJianaslus, to espress 
the absolute nature of God;* Plotinus in lifee manner says that "tbo One 
Is above being;"* and Scheiling, the Plotinus of Germany, asserts that 
the Absolute in its essence is neither ideal nor real, neither thought nor 
beine.a Tliis position is perfectly tenable so long as it is confessed that 
the Absolute is not the object of theological or philosophical specnlation, 
and, consequently, that the provinces of thought and existence are not 
But without this safeguard, tJiero Is no middle course 
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between an illogical theologr and an ntholitipal 1:^1l Tilt luore 
minds will take refuge in mysticism, and seek to nach the ahaoliit 
Buporhuman process: the more consistent reasoners will rush m 
opposite extreme, and boldl; •joitdndo that lliat which is iui.unce i . 



Note Till., p. 06. 

Soxtus Empiricus, Adv. Malh. VII. 311. "If the subject that knows is 
the whole, then there will be no object that is known; and it belongs to 
tlie most irrational of tldngs, that there be that which knows, and tbcce 
bo ml, that which is knoivo."— Plotinua, Si». V. III. 10. "It must be, 
then, that that whicU has Intclligonce, be In duality when it exercises Intei- 
li<i;once, and that cither one of the two be ontside it, or that both be In It, 
and that intelligenco alwaj-a have to do with aiterity (difference)." — Com- 
pare Hof^l, /**ilu»iP*io At ReliijUm {Werke, XI. p. 167). "In the con- 
Bclonsncss, so for as I have knowledge of an olijeol, I know It as my 
Otkfr (or the Oilier of me), and henco myself limited by It and finite."— 
Marhcineko, Gnmdiehtvn, ^ 81. " But this comes to pass thus ; in the abso- 
Into idea. In wlilch scieniD lakes Its stand-point, tlie subject is not different 
!coTa the oyoct, bat just as it [i. c. the absolute idea) is the idea of tlie 
Absolute, as olject, so also is Iho object in it, as the absolute idea, subject, 
and therelbrc the absolute Idea is not different ftom God Hhnself." 



Note rX., p. 97. 

In exhibiting the two universal conditions of human consciousness, 
that of differeme between olyectt, and that of relatiaa between lAject and »iil>- 
jed, I have considered each with reference to its more immediate and 
obvious application; the former being viewed in connection with the 
Iiiflnite, and the latter with the Absolute. Bat at the same time it is obvi- 
ous that the two conditions are so intimately connected together, and the 
ideas to which they relate so mutually involved in each other, that either 
ar^ment might bo employed with equal force in the other direction. 
I'm- difference Is a relation, as well as a limit; that which is one out of 
many being related to the olijccts fi-om which It Is distinguished. And 
the sttl^ect and oljeet of consciousness, in like manner, are rot only 
related to, brit distinguished from, each other; and thus each is a limit 
to the other: while, if either of them conldbe dostroi-ed, a conception of 
the infinite hy the finite would be still impossible; for either there would 
be no infinite to be conceived, or there would bo no finite to conceive It. 
24 
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The fliiee Laws of Thonght, tommonly acknowledged by logidans, 
those of Wentity, Contradktion, and Excluded Middle, are hut the above 
two conditions viewed in rtlalion to a given notion. For in the firat plnco, 
eveiy definite notion, as such, la discerned in the two relations of identity 
and difference, as being that which it is, and as distinguished from that 
which it is not. Tiiese two relations are expressed by the Laws of Iden- 
tity and Contradiction. And in the second place, a notion is distlniiiulEhGd 
from all that It is not (A from not-J.), hy means of the matnal relation of 
lioth olyects to a common subject, the nnivorse of whose consciousness Ib 
conslitDted by this distinction. This muluai relation is expressed hy the 
Law of Excluded Middle. 



SoTi: X., p, 97. 

"Tliough iTe cannot fully comprehend the Deity, nor cshnnst Iho 
Inflniteneas of its perfection, yet may we hare nn idea or conception of a 
Being absolutely perfect; such a one as is nostro modulo conformis, 
'i^reeabieand proportionate to our racaKure and scantling!' as we may 
approach near to a mountain, and touch it with oar hands, though we 
cannot encompass it all round, and enclasp it within our arms." — Cud- 
worth, InteSectaal System, ch. 5 (vol. II. p. 518, ed. Harrison). " Wo grant 
that the mind is limited, but does it thence follow (hat the object of 
thought must be limited? Wo Ihink not. We grant that the mind can- 
not emirace (he Infinite, but we nevertheless consider that the mind may 
have a notion of the Infinite. No more do we believe (hat the mind, as 
finite, can only recognize finite objects, than we believe that the eye, be- 
cause limited in its power, can only recognize those objects whose entire 
» within the range of vision. As well tell us that because 
too large for the eye of a mole, therefore the mole can 
recognize no mountain : as well toll us that because tlic world is too large 
for the eye of a man, therefore man can recognize no world, — as tell us 
that because the Infinite cannot be embraced by the finite mind, therclbre 
the mind can recognize no Infinite." — Calderwood, PkikK^y of the 
Injinile, p. 12. The illustrations employed by both aathors are unfor- 
tunate. The part of the mountain touched by the hand of the man, or 
Been by the eye of the mole, is, ex hspodieii, as a part of a hirger object, 
Imperfect, relative, and finite. And the world, which Is confessedly too 
large Ibr the eye of a man, mnat. In its unseen portion, be apprehended, 
not by sight, but by some other fhcnlty. If, therelb'^. the Infinite Is too 
large for the mind of man. it can only be recognized by sotne other mind, 
or by some fiiculty in man which Is not mind. But no such facully is or 
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can be assumed. In admltHng that we do not recognize flie Infinite in its 
entire extension, it is admittOil tliat we do not recognize it as infinite. The 
attempted distinction Is EitfBclently refuted in tlie words of BJsliop Browne. 
" If it is said that wo may tlien apprehend God directly, Ihougli not com- 
pr^endhaa; tliat we mi.y liavo a direct and immediate Itnowiedgo partly, 
and In some degree ; and tliousli not of iiis Essewce, yet of tlie FerfBAions 
flowing from it : I answer, Tliat all the Attribotea and Perfections of God 
arc in their real Nature as infinite as his very Essence; so that there can 
be no sach thing as having a direct view of liim in part; for whatever is 
in God is equally Infinite. If God is to l>e apprehended at all by any 
direct and fmmedlaio idea, he must lie apprehended as Jn/iiute; and in that 
very act of the mind, he would be mmprditaded; and there is no medium 
between apprehendiug an Infinite Being directly and amdogicaUy." • 



Note XI,, p. 100. 

The brevity with wUch this argument is necessarily expressed in the 

t«xt, may render a few words of explanation desirable. Of course it is 

not meant that no period of time can bo conceived, except in a time 

equally long; for this would molce a thousand years as inconceivable as 

an eternity But thou'-h tlioro is nothing inconceivalile in the notion 

h us d rs er targe amount of time, each a notion 

la CO b h orm of a pwllon of time, having other 

be re d ftc A flnlte duration, on the other hand, can 

be d as h o time before or after it, and hence aa 

h re m e to any amount of finite time, however 

"re Th m TO CD p an indefinite duration, boandiug every 

ce b p rt tim lus wholly distinct fVom that of infinite 

d ra fl h r bound nor be bounded by any duration 

be d If 

Thi dis h pe h p ot been aufSciently observed by an able 

and excellent writer of the present day, in a worlt, the principal portions 
of which are worthy of the highest commendation. Dr. McCosh arguca in 
beiialf of a positive conception of infinity, in opposition to the theory of 
Sir W. Hamilton, in tho following manner : " To whatever point we go 
out in Imagination, we are sure that we ore not at the limita of existence; 
nay, we believe that, to whatever farther point we might go, there ivould be 
something stUi farther on." " Sncli," he continnes, "seems to us to be 
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the trno psjcliologiral nature of llio minij'a oonTiclion in res^rd to tho 
iiifinilu. It is not a mere impotence to conceive thnc existence, thnt time 
or spiico, should congo, bat ii poairive afflrmntion thiit tliey do not cease." l 

To tliid nrgumeiitlt may bo oTycctod, in the fii^t place, CliaC this "eoliic- 
tbinjr Btill farther on " is not iteeir primnrily an object of conception, but 
moroly the boundary of conception. It is » condition uoavoidnblo by all 
finite tlionght, that whatever we conceive must be related to eomothing 
else which wc do not conccivo. I thinli of tt thousand years aa bounded 
by a fiirthcr duration beyond it. But if, secondarily, kb turn our atten- 
tion to this boundary itself, it is not then nclnully conceived aa cither 
limited or unlimicoil On its remoter side; vra do not positively think of it 
as having no boundary; wo only refrain fl'om thinking of it as having a 
bonndaiy. It is thas presented to us as imltfiaile, hut not as atfimie. And 
the resnlt will be tho same, if to our conception of a tliousand years wo 
add cycle npon cycle, till we are wearied with tho effort. An idea which 
we tend towards, but never roach, is indefinite, but not infinite; for, at 
whatever point we rest, tlioro are conditions beyond, which remain nnex- 
hatiHtcd. 

In tho second place, oven if wo could positively perceive this fuithcr 
duration as going on forever, wo aiiould still be fur removed ftoni the con- 
ception of Infinity. For aneh n duration is given to us as bonndinjr nnd 
bounded by our original conception of a thoasand years; it ia limited at 
Its nearer extremity, tiion^h unlimited at the other. If this be regarded 
as infinite, we are reduced to tho self-contradictory notion of infinity 
related to a time beyond Itself. Is n lUousand years, plia its infinite 
boundary, greater than that boundary alone, or not? If it is, wo have tho 
absurdity of a (greater than the infinite. If it Is not, the original concep- 
tion of a thousand years, t^m relation to which that of infinity Is sup- 
posed to arise. Is itself reduced to a nonentity, and cannot bo related to 
anytliing. This contradiction may be avoided, if we admit that onr con- 
ception of time, as boundod, implies an apprehension of the indefinite, but 
not of the infinite. 

But possibly, after all, the difference between Dr. MeCosh's view and 
th.it of Sir W. Hamilton, may be rather verbal than real. For tho snli- 
seqnent remarks of the former are snch as might be i\illy acceptoit by 
the most nncompromising adherent of the latter. " The mind seeks in 
vain to embrace the inflnito In a poaltlvo Image, but is constrained to 
believe, when its eflbrta fail, that there Is a aomething to which no limits 
can be put." All that need practically be contended forTiy the supporters 

L Mctliod of thi Biviae OcieiwrKni, p. 534, 4lh edition. 
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of the negativo theory is, first, that this [nabiiity to assign limita indicates 
directly only an indcfliiitcness in our manner of thinking, but not necessa- 
rily on infinity in the object about wliich wo thinlt; and, secondly, that 
our indirect heli^ in the infinite whether referred to an impotenco or to a 
p w m d IS character tbat we can deduce from it any 

;cca q CCS n pliilosophy or in theology. The sober 

re re "i thought which charocteriues Dr. McCosli's 

vr warr ta h be hat he would not himself repudiate tlicse 

Note XII., p. 100. 

For the antagonist theories of n beginning of time itself, and of an eter- 
nal Biirecssion in them, see Plato, Tiausm, p. 37, 38, and Aristotle, Fhyi. 
VIII. 1. The two theories aro ably contrasted in Prof. Butter's Leciureioa 
the lEituri/ of Ajicient Philvsopliy, voi. II. p, 18j sqq. Piato does not appear 
to regard tho beginning of time as the beginning of material existence, 
bnt only of the sensible phenomena of matter. The insensible substratum 
of the phenomena seems to have been regarded by him as cooternal with 
the Dclty.i It lias been coi^ecturcd. Indeed, iMt to this matter w-aa 
attributed a perpetual existence in successive duration, as distinguished 
fiom tho exlstoncc of the Deity, in a manner devoid of all suttession.a 
This hypothesis perhaps relieves the theory ftom tho apparent paradox of 
an existence before time (before being itseif a temporal relation), bnt it 
cannot be easily reconciled with the language of Plato; and moreover, it 
only avoids one paradox by the Introduction of another, — that of a state 
ofcsislcnce out of time con/enyjoroBeoua with one in time. 



Note Xlli., p. lOO. 

laJonnn. S^nnj. Tract. XXXVIII. 10. "Discuss tho changes of things, 
niid yon will find a past and a future; think of God, and you will find a 
pi'caent, in which neither past nor fiitare is possible."— Compare Confess. 
XI. c. ii.; Enarr. in Ps. IL 7; De Cii: Dei, XI. 21. See also Cudworth, 
vol. II. p. H9, od. Harrison; Herder, Goll, Werke, VIIL p. 139. 

1 See TImaus, p 49—53. Plato's opinion however lias been varioujly repre- 
B»nlcd. For some account ottha controversie." on this point, eee Mosliuim's 
Dissertation, Bt Craulmic ex Nihito, translalBd in Harrison's edition of Cudworth, 
vol. Ill p. 140; Briicker, H'Siori/i FMosophi^, vol. p. 678- Compare bIbo Trofea- 
fior niompsoii'fl note, iu Butler's Lcntures oh IAe Histoiy of Ancient Pkitosophy, vol. 



rrieoD'E Cudworth, vol. II p. 661- 
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Note XIV., p. 100. 

De Omsol. PMas. L. V. Pr. 6. " Eternity, therefore, ii 
and the perfect possossioD of interminable life." 



Note XV., p. 100. 

Suinnin, P. I. Qq. X, Art. I. " In tliis way, therefore, eternity is made 
known by two thinga. First, by tliis, that what is in elerniiy is iiitermi- 
nablo, i. e., without beginning and without enil. Second by this, that 
eternity is without succession, existing at oiico in totality."— Compare 

Plotintifl, £i™. III. 1. vili. c. 3 " Always having the whole present, 

but not this thing now, and then another, but all at once."— Proclns Aisi., 
Thed. c. 52. "All which Is eternal exists at onee in totality." Sevorai 
hiatorieat notices relating to this theory ace given by Pelavius, Tkealogim 
Dogmata, De Deo, I. III. c. 4. 



Note XYI., p. lOI. 

.... "Nor can elomity be defined by time, or have any relation to 
time."— Spinoitt, Elhica, P. V. Prop. S3. "Etcmily, in the pure sense of 
tho word, ran bo explained by no duration of time, even supposing wo 
take this as endless Undefiaile). Duration is an undetermined continua- 
tion of existence, which to every moment bears with it a measure of 
transientness, of the future as of the past."— Herder, GoU { Werke, VIII. 
p. 140). " In so far as the I is eternal, it has no duration at all. For 
duration is thinkable only in relation to objects. We speak of an eternity 
[sompitemity] of duration (ieviternitas) i. e. of an existence in all time, 
but eternity in the pmo sense of the word (ietemitas) Is Being in no time." 
Sehelllng, Torn Ich, § 15. Cognate to, or rather Identical with, those 
epeeulatlons, is tho theory advoi^ted by Mr. Maurice (Theoloyiail Essays, 
p. ii& sqq.), " that eternity is not a lengthening out or continuation of 
time; that they are generieaUy different." 



Note XYII., p. lOl. 

In the acute ami decisive criticism of Scliclhng by Sir W. Hamillon, 
this objection is tirged with groat effect. " Wo cannot, at the same 
moment, be in tho intellectual intuition and in common consciousness ; 
we most therefore bo able to connect them by an act of memoiy- of 
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recollection. Bot liow can there bo a remeatbmnce of the Absolnte and ita 
Intuition? Ae ont of time, antl spnco, and relation, and difference, It is 
admitted thutthoAbsolatoeanuot bo construed to tlie understanding. But 
as rcmembrnnee la only ponsiblo under tho conditions of the understand- 
ing, it is conaequentlj imposeiWe to remomtier anything anterior to the 
moment when wo awaken into consoiousnesa ; and the dairvonance of tho 
Absolute, even granting its reality, is thue, after the crisis, as if it had 
never been." — Diaaissioiis, p. 23. 

Note XVin., p. 101. 

Seo Augustine, In Jonnn. Evang. Tract. XXXym. lO. " Thinlt of God, 
yon will find a present (an Is) in wliich the past and fnturo cannot be. In 
order, therefore, that you also may be, transcend time. Bat who shall 
transcend time by his oivn powers ? He will raise you to it, who said to 
tho Father, "IinUlUiat Oiq/also he toith rue trfiera I am." Tliia precept bos 
found great favor with mystical theologians. Thus Eckart, In a sermon 
published among those of Tauler, says, " Nothing hinders the soul so 
much in its knowledge of God as time and place. Time and place are 
parts, and God is one; therefore, if our soul is to know God, it must Itnow 
him above time and place." ' And the author of tbo Thecioyia G^manica, 
c. 7 ; " If the soul shall see with the right oyo into eternity, then the lefl 
eye must close itself and refinin troia working, and be as though it were 
dead. For If the left eye be fulfilling its office towards outward things; 
that is, holding converse with tinio and its creatures ; then must the right 
eye be hindered in Its working; that is, in ila contemplation." ^ So too 
Swedenborg, in his Angdic Wiidoin cooEendng Divine Providence, J 48; 
" VThat is infinite in itself and eternal In itself Is divine, can be seen, and 
yet cannot he seen by men ; it can be seen by those who think of Inlinita 
not JVom space, and of eternal not from thne ; but cannot he seen by tliose 
wlio think of infinite and eternal Hum space and tlme."^ In the same 
spirit sings Angelas Silesius ; 

jstilberOftnndZeit, 



2 neologia fftrmanicn, translated by Snaomia Wiiikwor tli, p. 20. 

3 Ei^gllsh translstlon, p. 2f . 

i CAcrubiKiscAa WaadrrsnianK,I.12. Quoted byStraues, OimifurfeArt, II, p. TS3. 
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consciousness is an Mt which lies boyontl all (ime, nnd posits all time."' 
And ngflin, " But since In the Absolnle thinliing is entirely one wirh the 
intnition, so will nil things not merely as cnciicss, by their conceptions, 
but cteroal by their ideas, and withont a,ny relation, even of opposition, to 
ttmo, and with absolute nnity of potontiaiity and actuality, he expressed 
in it, as the highest unity of thought and intailion."^ Schleiermacher 
{ChrisSiche Glavbe, ^ 5S) endeavors to Und something analogous to the 
Divine Eternity, in the timeless existence of the personal self, as Iho per- 
manent EDbject of successive modes of consciousness. Tlie analogy, how- 
ever, fyis in two respects; first, because the permanent self cannot be 
contemplated apart from its successive modes, but is discerned only in 
relation to Uiem ; and, secondly, because, though not itself subject to the 
condition of siuxfssion, it is still in time under that of daratioit, Kant 
truly remarks on all Euch mystical efTorts to transcend time : " All solely 
on this account, that men may at last ngoice over an eternal rest, which 
makes out their imagined happy end of all things; property an idea, along 
with which their understanding is gone, and all tiilaking itself comes to 

Note XK., p. 101. 

This is directly admitted by Fichte, who says, in his earliest work, 
"How tiie infinite Mind may conteiaplalc its exlstoaco and its attril)utes, 
ivc cannot know, without beinjt the infinite Mind ourselves."* But of the 
two allornatives which this important admission offers, Fichte himself, in 
his sabsequent writings, as well as his successors in philosophy, chose the 
wrong one. See abo\'e, lecture I. note 29. 



XuTE XX., p. 103. 

" Look into the dictionaries for the usage of the words Peraon, persfra- 
aUty, etc., .... all say, that those words designate something peculiar or 
ipecial under a cerlam appearance ; a subordinate idea, which does not be- 
long to the Infinite." .... Herder, Got! ( Werke, VtU. p. 199). " What 
tlien do you call personality and conseiousness ? that certainly which you 
have found in yourselves, which yon Iiflve become acquainted with in 
yoorselves, and have designated with this name. But the leaf 

1 ^s!HndnTrBBia«dmlalmTdeiilismia,p.m(^yerli'ilU.p.S!5). 
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to your constmction of this notion can teach you, that you aSsolotcly do 
not and cannot have this thought without limitation and tiniteness." 
riditG, Vc&er giiUUthe WcUregienaig ( Wei-ke, V. p. 187). Schlcieraiacher, 
ill Like manner. In his second DisconcBO on Religion, offers a half apology 
foi' Puntboiam, on tiie grounil of the limitation implied in the notions of 
personality and oonscioosness.'- And Strauss remarks ; " As persons, we 
know ourselves only in dlstinetion from other persons of the ssine kind, 
from whom wo disUnguish ourselves, and of course, too, as finite; it ap- 
pcara, constquently, that the notion of iwrsonality loses all signlficanco 
lityonil lliis province of tlie Unite, and that a being, who has no other be- 
sides himself of liis own Itind, cannot be a pereou at aiV—Ckrisllkhe 
GlanbentUhre, I. p. 504. 

Note XSI,, p. 103. 

De TfinlMe, XV. c. 5. " Therefore if wo say, eternal, immortal, incor- 
ruptible, wise, powerftil, just, good, happy, spirit; of all these, the last 
only seems to he significant of substance, but the others qualities of this 
substance ; but not so Is it in that incffahlo and simple natm-o. For what 
there seems to be said of qualities must be understood of substanee or 
essence. Tor God is far from being called Spirit as to snbstanee, and good 
as 10 qnnlity; but both of these as to sulistaiico .... although 'n God 
justice is one with (joodnosa, with happiness, and the being Spkit is one 
will) being juit and good and happy."— JW. VI, c. 4. Compare Aquinas, 
SwimuF, r. I. Qu. XL. Am. i: .... "Because the divine simpildty ax- 
eludes tiie eomposilion of form and matter, It follows, that in divino 
things, the absUact and tlie eonereto is one with llie Deity and God. And 
liecaiise the divine simplicity excludes the composition of subject and 
nceident, it follows that the attributes of God are one wiili his essential 
being; and therefore wisdom and virtue are identienJ in God, beeaaso 
both ore in the divine essence." See also above. Lecture II. note 27. 



NoTB XXIt,, p. 103. 

Plotinas, Kaa. VII. 1. ix. c. 6. " Whatever may be said to be wanting, 
irf wanting in "the WeU" (I. e., in perfcctness of condition); .... 
to ihat i;oodnesB, so that will, is not predicable of the One; for the One 
Ir^iuscends goodness; .... nor intelligence . . nor motion, Ibr it is prior 
to iutdligeiice, to motion." .... Spinoza, J!(S. P. 1. Prop. 17. Schol. "If 
Intelligottce belongs to the divine natme, it cannot be, as our Intelligence, 
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poswtior to or coexistent with the ol!JectB of Intelligence, since God Is 
ill caoBality prior toall things; but on the contrary nmLjty and the formal 
essence of things is on tliat account such, because as sudi it exists objec- 
tively In the Divine Mind Since, therefore, the Divine Intelilgenceis 

the one and the only cause of things, indeed (as we have shown) as much 
of their essence as of their c-tistence. He Himself ought necessarily to differ 

from them as much in respect to essence as to existence And yet 

the Intelligence of God is the cause both of the essence aad of the exist- 
ence of our intelligence; therefore the Intelligence of God, so far as It is 
conceived to constitute the divine essence, difTers from our intelligence, in 
respect alike to essence and to existence." .... Compare P. I. Prop. 32. 
Cor. 1, 2, and P, II. Prop. ii. Cor., where Spinoza maintains that God is 
not conscious in so ftic as he is iiifiuite, but becomes conscious in man; — 
a conclusion identical with that of the estreme Hegelian school, and, in- 
deed, substantially the same witli that of Hogcl himself. See above, Lee- 



NOTB XXIII., p. ]04. 

Anselm, Monoloff. c. 06. "Without doubt, In all investigatloTis into the 
essential bemg of the Creator, the deeper knowledge is reached, the greater 
the likeness to Him of the created thing, by which the investigation is 

"indc Manifestly, therefore, as the rational miud alone among all 

created tilings can riao to the investigation of this essenthil lieing, this alone 
can avail lo the discovery of it." Compare Aquinas, Bumma, P. I, Qu, 
XXIX. Act. 3. "PecBon signifies tlwit which is most perfect in all nature, 
or a subsistence in a mlional nature. Hence, since all which belongs to 
perftction, must be attributed to God because his essence contains in Itself 
al! perfection, — it is fitting that this name jiei-siBi, be used of God, yet not 
in the same way in which it is used of creatures, but in a more excellent 
way; just as other names are ascribed to God, which are put by us upon 
created beings." And Jacobi, at tlio conclusion of an eloquent denuncia- 
tion of the Pantheism of his own day, tinly observes, "A being without 
self-being is entirely and universally impossible. But a self-bemg witliout 
consciousness, and again a consciousness without self-consciousness, with- 
out sul>stantiality and at least an implied personality, is Just as impossi- 
ble ; the one as well as the other is but empty words. And bo God Is not 
in heinc, He is, in the highest sense, the Hol-tieing, if He Is not a Siiirit: 
and Ho is not a Spirit, if he is wanting In the fnndaraental quality of 
Spirit, scif-consciousnoss, snhstantlality a«d personality."' In the same 

impare also the Frtf- 
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spirit, and wifh a jnst recognlUon of tho limits of human thoaght, M. 
Bortholmfeis sayg, "He who refoaea to tnke Eomo traits of i-escmblance 
from the moral part of the world will bo forced (o take ihom from tlio 
phj-sicaJ part, the mathematical, the logical ; he will make God after the 
image of the material world, — after tho imago of a geometrical magnitndo 
or arithmetical, — after the Image of a logical abslraction. Always, in lift- 
ing himself to the Creator, he vrill rest upon some part o]' other of the crea- 
tion." i To the same effect, a disUngaiehed living writer of our own 
conntry observea, "Tlie worshipper carried through the long arenuesof 
columns and glatacs, and the splendid halls of tho ancient temple of 
Egyptian Thebes, was not conducted at last to a more miserable tcrmiua- 
tion, when in the Inner shrine ho found one of the lower animals, than iho 
tblloiver of a modem philosopher, when conducted throagh processes, 
laws, and developments, to a divinity who has less of separate senGation, 
consdousness, and life, than the very hrutea which Egypt declared to bo 

Note XXIV., p. 104. 

Fem^s, P. I. Art. IV. h 6. In like manner, in another passage, Pascal 
says, "All bodie.'i, the firmamonl, the stars, tho earth, kingdoms, — are 
not equal to the most Insignificant spu'it; for such a spirit knows all these, 
and itself; but tho hoily, nothing.''^ 

Tho following sptrileil translation of Jacohi* is from the pen of SirW. 
Hamilton, and occurs in tho second of his Leclares on Metaphj/sics, just 
published. Tho entire Lecture ftom which it is taken constitutes a forci- 
ble and admirably illustrated argnmont to the samo effect. "Nalare con- 
eeals God: for through her whole domain Nature re\'e!dB only fhte, only 
an indissoluble chain of mere efiloient causes without beginning and with- 
out end, excluding, with equal nocessity, both providence and chance. 
An Independent agency, a fi-e© original commencement, whhiu her sphere 
and proceeding (him her powers, is nbsolntely impossible. Working 
witliout will, she takes counsel neither of the good nor of the boautifW; 
creating nothing, she easts off ftom lier dark abyss only eternal trans- 
fbrmatlona of herself, unconselonsly and without an end; flirthering with 
the same ceaseless industry decline anil increase, death and life, — never 
producing what alone is of God andwhnt supposes liberty, — the virtuous, 
the immortal. Man recenh Qod: tor Man by his intelligence rises above 
natare, and in virtue of this hitelligence is conscious of himself, as a 
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power not only independent of, but opposed to, nature, nnd capable of re- 
sisting, conqoerini!;, and controlling her. As man lia-i a living faith in tliis 
power, superior to nature, which dwells in liim, so tins he a belief in God: 
a feelinR, an experience of Ms existence. As he does not believe in this 
power, EO does ho not believe in God ; he sees, he cxperiencoa naught in 
existence but nature, — necessity, — fate."— Homflton's ieriures on iifeto- 
jjAj/Sics, Am. Edition, p. 28, 

Noiu XXV., p. 105. 

Descartes, OisaniTs de la M^ode, P. IV., Pnmiina, P. I. ^ 7. That the 
Cartesian cogilo, ergo sum. Is not intended as a syllogiam, In which thought 
and existence aro two distinct nttribntes, but as a statement of the fact, 
Uiat personal existence conEists in consciousness, has been snfficientlj' 
shown by M. Cousin, in his Essay " Sur le vrai sens du eogiio, ergo sum." 
The same view lias Iwen well stated by Mr. Veitch, in the introduction to 
his transhitlon of the Discoara de la MSbode, p. xsii. M. Bartholmess 
(Risloire des dxlrines rdigieases, I. p. 23) happily renders ergo by c'est-h- 
dire. It must bo remembered, however, that the myilo of Descartes is not 
designed to express the phenomena of reflection alone, but is coextensive 
with the entire eonscionsness. This is expressly afflrraod in the Principia, 
P. I. ^ 9. " By the word eositatio I understand all the objects of our con- 
sciouanoEB. And so notonlyto understand, to will, to imagine, 1)ut also to 
perceive, — all are meant l)y coyitare." The dictum, thus extended, may 
perhaps be advantageously modiiied by disongan^ng the essential itora the 
accidental features of eonscionsness; but its main principle remains un- 
BhoKen namely, that our conception of real existence, aa dlstingnishcd 
ftom appearance, is derived from, and dojiendi upon, the distinction be- 
tween the one conscions subject nnd the several olyects of which he Is 
conscious The r^ection of consciousness, as the primary constituent of 
substantive oiJstenco, constitutes Spinoza's point of departnie from tlie 
principles of Descartes, and, at the same time, the fundamental error of 
his sistera Spinoia in tlict tranaffers the notion of aidislaane, which is 
onsinill^ derived from the consciousness of personality, and has no posi- 
tive Bi^Tiilicance out of tliat consciousness, to the absolute, which exists 
and is conceived by itself, — an object to whose existence consciousness 
bears no direct tOBlimony, and whoso conception involves a self-contra- 
diction. 

Note XXVI., p. 105. 
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makes hftn the image of God, Is culled Eeasoa. This begins with the — I 

am ReaEon without pereonxlily is non-entity, the lilio non-entity 

with that ori(^nal cause, — which la All and not One, or One and None, 
the perfection of the imperfect, the absolutely Undetermined— culled 
God hy those who will have no knowledge of the true God, bat yet shrink 
fVom denying Him — with the lips." — JacobI, Fon dea gtfHiicJien Diiiijeii 
(Wfrkf,, III. p. 418). 



Nore XXYIL, p. 106. 

For notices of Scholling's philosophy in this respect, see Bartholmess 
nisloire des dodriiies rdigieusea, II. p. 116, and Willm, Hiatolre de la FMoso- 
phie AilemmOe, III. p. 318. " The school of Schclling," sajs M"" de Stael, 
" sapposcs Ihut tlie Individual perishes in ns, bat that the inward qualities, 
whicli we possess, reenter into the grand whole of the eternal creation. 
This Immortality has a torriblo resemblance to death." ' Schclling's views 
on this point are more completely developed hy hia disciple Blasche, in his 
FhilosophiBcJie tTnsferWuJifceiOefire, especially 54 18, 05, 50, 72. The tendency 
of Hegel's teaching is in the same direction; the Uidlvidual being with him 
only an Imperfect and insignilicant phase of the universal : ^ and a personal 
immortality, thoagh not openiy denied, seems excluded by inference; an 
inference which his successors have not hesitated to molte.* Schleier- 
macher concludes his Second Discourse on Eeligion with these remarkable 
woixls : " The final aim of a religlotis llfte is not the immortality, which 

1 Be r AUimagni, Partie m. ch. 7. 

2 Phaimminaogu des Gasia, Vorrede ( Werie, 11. p. 22). 

3 See Michelet, GiKkidiii dir ltau« Syiimii dp PlilhsopMi, n. p. 63S. Strauee, 
in his Claisillehi Olmibtniletire, i 106— UO, fiiires an instrucUie aoconnl: of some of 
tiiespeculationa of recent German writers on this question ; bis own commentary 
beiuK not tbe least siguificant! portion. " Therehy Indeed," be snye" tlie Bgo makes 

Iln)tene9!i) not only its subieoliiity in general, but the portioulHr relations of this 
Butijectlvlty." And again: "Only ttienatare of the speoiesis infiuite and inex- 
haustible; that of tbe ludlviduBlcim be only finite." His Inquiry concludes with 
the well-known words, "Tbe other world Is, in all forms, the one foe, but in its 
tona as the world to come, the last fbo, vrhieb speculative criticism has to com- 
bat and if passible to overcome. " And Feuorbach, another " advanced " disciple 
of tbe Hegelian »;hoo1, has written an e.i<say on Death and ImmoHality, for tbe 
purpose of showing that a belief in personal annihilation is Indispensable to 
sound morality and true relifiion ; that the opposite Iwlief Is connected with all 
that is" Satanic" and "bestial;" and that temporal death is but an image of God, 
the " great objective negation :" and lias indicated sisnifieantly, in another work, 
the philoBOpbiCBl Iwsis of his theory, by an aphorism tbe direct contradictory to 
that of Dcecartce, *^ Cogitans nemo sum. Cogito, ergo onutea sum hominea." 
25 
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manywlBh for and beliBTO in, or only pretend tobelievem . . . , not ttiat 
beyond time or rather after this time, but 3-et in time, but the immortality, 
which we can hare immcdiflte in this temporal life, — and which is a 
problem in the flolution of which we are ever employed. In the midst of 
the finite to be one with the infinite, and be eternal in every instant, — thirt 
is the immortality of religion." And later, in Ills Cktistlidie QIatibe, ^ 158, 
wliile admittin;; that the belief in a personal immortality foUows naturally 
from the doclrine of the twofold nature of Christ, he notwithstanding 
thinlia It necessary to apologiuo for those who reject this belief on pnnlhe- 
istic principles : " For from tlila point of view, it may be alike niaintaineil, 
on the one hand, that the consciopsness of God inakoa up the essential 
nature of every life whieh in the higher sense Is self-conscious or rational, 
on the other hand, however, that, while the Sphit in this productivity is 
easentiaily immortal, yet the individual soul la only a. transient action of 

this productivity, and so is also essentially perishable With such a 

renandation of Ihe continuation of personality, would a supremacy of tlio 
consciousness of God peribctly agree." Mr. Atkinson, flflm tho side of 
materialism, arrives at a similar conclusion: "Whnl^ more noble and glo- 
rious than a calm and joyful indifTerence about self and the future, in 
merging the individual in the general good, — tho general good in universal 
nature." ' And M. Comte comes forward with his snbstitute of " sntijec- 
tive immortality," I. 0., Iieing remembered by other people, as a thr nobler 
and truer conception of a future life than that held by theologians," But 
the most systematic and thoroughgoing exponent of this philosophy ia 
Schopenhauer. With him, the species is tho exhibition in time of the idea 
or real being, of which the individual is but the finite and transient expres- 
sion.8 In the same sense in which the individual was generated from 
notliing, he returns to nothing by death.^ To desire a personal immor- 
tality is to deske to perpetuate an error to infinity ; for individual existence 
is the error from which it should be the aim of life to extricate ourseives.s 
Judaism, which teaches a creation out of nothing, consistently asserts that 
death is annihilation; while Christianity has borrowed its belief in immor- 
tality from India, and inconsistently engrafted it on a Jewish stera.^ The 
true doctrine however is not to be found in these, but In the Indian Vedas, 
whose superior wisdom can oidy be ascribed to the i^t, that their authors, 



2 CatdcJasme Poiiliviate, p. 160. 

3 Dh Well ah WiOt und rorsleUsxg, II. p. 434, 437, 511. 

4 Ki(?„ p. 4RS, 488. 
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living nenrer, in point of time, to tho origin of the human race, compte- 
Lended mora clearly and profoundly tlie true natureof things.* As a relief 
from this desoiaiini; pantlieisra, it is i-efresliing to turn to the opposite 
langnagc of Neander. " Man could not become conscious of God as hia 
God, if he were not a personal spirit, divinely allied, and destined for 
eternity, an eternal object (as an individual) of God; and thereby far abova 
ail natural and perishable beings, whoso perpotuity is that of the species, 
not the individual.! 

Note XXVni., p. 106. 

We have great reason to find fault with the strange manner of some 
men, who are over vesing themselves with the discussion of ill-coniwivcd 
matters. Tbey seek for that ivliich they know, and know not that for 
wlileh they seek."— Leibnlla, Noaveaax Essais, L. It. Ch. 21. >, 14. 



Note XSIS., p. 108. 

See the acute criticism of the Kantian distinction between Siirtga and 
pheiioiaena, by M. WUlin, in his Histoire <k la Pbihmphie Alleimndf^ Vol. I. 
p. 177. " It is not necessary to admit, that what interposes between the 
oyects and tlio reason aliors and falsifies, so to say, Iho view of the 
objects; and it may lie that ilie luws of the mind arc at the same time the 
laws of things as they arc. HcbcI has justly said, that it were qalM poa- 
sibie, that after having penetrated behind the scene, which is open before 
us, we should find nothing there; wo may add, that it is possible, that 
this veil — which scema to cover the picture, and which we are striving 
to Uft — may be the picture itself." Kant unquestionably went too far, 
in asserting that things in themselves are not as they appear to our facul- 
ties : the utmost that his premises could irarraut him in asserting is, that 
we cannot tell whether they are so or not. And even this degree of skep- 
ticism, though tenable as far as external ol^ects are «)ncemed, caanot 
legitimately be extended to the personal self. I exist as I am conscious 
of existing; and tlds consdoua self is itself tlie Ding an sich, the standard 
by whioli ail ropresentatlonB of personality must be judged, and ftom 
which our notion of reality, us dlstinguiahed iVom appearance, is originally 
derived. To this extent Jacobi's cri^etsm of Kant is just and decisive. 
"All our phJlosophizinK is a struggle to get behind the form of the thing! 
i. c., 10 get to the thing itself; hut how Is this possible, since then we 



1 Jbid.,p.4S!. 2 Lifi: of Jisas Claiil. 
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must get behfttd onrselvea, behind :i]l i 



Note XXX., p. 108. 

The Inlellcctual Intuition of Schelliiig has been noticed above. St-e 
notes Ui, n, 18, pp. 17 sqq. The motiiod of Hesfol, in its aim identical 
with timt of Sehclling, differs from it chieaj in malilni; thought, Instead 
of intuition, the instruraoiit of reaching the Absolute. As Seholling 
assumea the possibility of an intuition superior to time and dilTerente, so 
Hose! postulatee the existence of a lofjicnl proeess emaneipatod from the 
laws of identity and eontrndiction. The Understanding and the Reason 
are ploeed in shai'p antngouism to caeh other. Tlie one la a ikculty of 
finite thinking, subjeet to tho ordinary liwa of tbonghf the other is a 
fiiculty of infinite thinlting, to which those laws are Inapplicable. Henco 
tho principles of Identity, of Contradieclon, and of Excluded Middle are 
declared to be valid merely for the abstract understanding, ftom which 
reason la distinguished by tho principle of the Identity of Contradieloiies.= 
But this assertion, indispensable as it is to Hegel's system, Involves more 
consequences than the aathor himself wonid l)o willing to admit. The 
important admission, that au infinite object of thought can only be 
apprehended by an Infinite act of tbinlting, involves the conclusion, that 
the understanding and the reason have no common ground on whieli 
either can make itself intelllglblo to tho other; for tho very principles 
which lo tho one are a criterion of hTith, are to the other an evidence 
of thlsehood. Moreover, the philosophy wliich regards the union of con- 
tradictories as essential lo tho conceptions of tho reason, is bound in con- 
sistency to extend the same condition to its judgments and aeductions; 
for whatever is one-sided and partial In tiio analysis of a notion, must be 
equally so In those more complex forms of thought into which notions 
enter. The logic of the undoretanding must be banished cntkoly, or not 
at all. Hence the philosopher may neither defbnd ills oivn system, nor 
refute his ndrorsary, by arguments reduiible to the ordmary logical forms; 
for these forms rest on the very laws of thought which the higher philos- 
ophy is supposed to repudiate. Hegel's own polemic is thus self-con- 

l Kiff dm Unumlimii, dta Krillsismus, ( We,i6 ni. p. 176). 

a See LBgit, B. II, c. 2; EicsHoparfre, f 2B, IIB, 119, OrsshliAli der Phi!t»ophie 
Wirie, XV. p. 098. S« Bho his attempt to rescue fpeciilBtivo phUosophy from 
the os?Bults of skeplioism, 1F^ii, XIV. p. 511, E12. He chorgeB tlw ekepllo with 

thought. Tiie defence amounts to no more than this: "The laws of.thooglit are 
againat mej but I reAiae to 1m bonnd by their authority." 
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dcinncd; and his attempted refutation, of tlie older metaphyslciana, is a 
virtual apknowledsraent of the viJiility of their ftindamentai principles. 
If tlie so-called infinite thinking is a process of cbou^liC at all, it must bo 
a process eaCiroly sui generis. Isolated aiul unapproachable, as incapable as 
the intuition of Schelling of being expressed in ordinary language, or 
rompored, oven In antagonism, with the processes of ordinary reason- 
ing. The very attempt to expound it thus, necessarily postulates its own 

But this great thinker has rendered one inyalnabte service to philos- 
ophy. He has shown clearly what are the only conditions under which a 
philosophy of the Absolute could be realized; and his attempt has done 
much to fadlitate the conclusion, to which philosophy must finally come, 
that the Absolute Is beyond the reach of human thought. If such a phi- 
losophy were possible at all, it would be in the form of the philosophy of 
Hegel. And Hegel's failure points to one inevitable moral. All the above 
inconsistency and division of the human mind against itself, might be 
avoided by acknowledging the supremo anlliority of the laws of thonght 
over all human speculation; and by recognizing the consequent distinc- 
tion between positive and negative thinking, — between the lawful exer- 
cise of the reason within its own province, and its abortive efforts to pass 
beyond it. But such an acknowled^enC amounts to a eonfession that 
thought and being are not identical, and that reason itself reqaires us to 
believe in truths that are beyond reason. And to this conclusion specu- 
lative philosophy Itself leads us, [f in no other way, at least by Uie whole- 
some warning of lla own pretensions and failnrcs. 

Note XXXI., p. 108. 

Tertullian, De Came Cbristi, c. 5. "The Sou of God was bom; that 
awakens no shame, precisely because It is shamefid; and the Son of God 
died; it is thoroughly credible, because it is absurd; He was buried and 
tlien rose again; it is certain, because it Is impossible." 

Note XXXII., p, 110. 



Hooker, E. P. B. I. cli. ii. ^ 2. Compare the words of Jucobi, . 
FicM^ ( Werke, lU., p. 7). "A God, who could be known, were do G 
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LECTURE IV. 

KOTE I., p. 114. 

Thua Wegschciilcr, after expressly ndmltling (Inslit. Theol. 4 52) that 
tli« iuflnite cannot be comprehended by the finite, aud that its idea can 
oniy he represented by analogy and syniiiol, proeeeds to assart, with 
the utmost confidence, that the attribntcs ol' omnipotence and omniscience 
do not truly represent (he Iniemai nature of God (i 69); that a plurality 
of persons in the Godhead is maniibstly repugnant to reason, and that the 
infinite God cannot assume the natui-e of finite man (^ OS); that the fidi 
of man is inconsistent with the divine attributes (§ IIT); that repentance 
is the only mode of expiating sin reconcilable wiih the moral natnro of 
God(^ 138); that the doetcine of Christ's intercession la repugnant to the 
divine natiiro (« 143). 

By a somewhat similar inconsistency, Mr. Newman, ivhile f\illy acknowl- 
edging Ihat wo cannot have any porfoct knowledge of an infinite mind, 
and (hat infinity itself is bnt a negative idea, yet Utinks it necessary to 
regard the soul as a separate organ of specific information, by which we 
arc in contact ivith Ibc infinilc; and dogmatizes concerning the similatity 
of divine and haman attributes, in a manner which nothing short of nbso- 
late knowledge can Jastify. (Soo The Soul, pp. 1, 3, 34, 51, 58.) He com- 
pares the infinite lo the " illimitable haziness " which bounds (he sphere 
of distinct vision. The analogy would bo serviceable to his ai'goment, if 
we possessed two sets of eyes, one for cl:iamess and one for haziness; one 
to be limited, and the oilier to discern the limitation. The hypothesis of 
a separate faculty of consciousness, whether called soul, reason, or intel- 
lectaal intuition, to taiic cognizance of the infinite, is only needed for 
those philosopliers who undertake to develop a complete philosophy of 
the infinite as such. But the success of the various attempts in this prov- 
ince has not been sucb as to give any trustworthy evidence of the exist- 
ence of such a faculty. 

Note II., p. 115. 

See above, Lecture I., note 3, 

Note III., p. 113. 



ction against the TVolfian demonstra 
n Geraiany, p. 20B (second edition). 
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Note IV., p. 116. 

Sen Kant, Krilii. Ser retma Vermnft, p 497 ed EosenltrfmE This 
aiSmisiion, rightly anrlerbtood, neud not be conildercd as detracting; fVom 
tlio ^ aluo of tho speculative nt^umciits as auxilianes All that la con 
tended for li, thit the foundation mast be hud elsewhere botore their 
asslstntiee, valuHble at It Is, (an be made niailable Thus nnderstood, 
this view coincides with that expressed by Sir W Hamilton, in the 
sctoiid of the Lertures oa M-^opIiyaic\, shortly to be pul)li=hod, ' that 
the phonomcni of matter, taken by themselves (loa will observe the 
quoliBi ation, taken by themsehes), so far from warranting any ratfer 
cnce to the existence ot a God, wonld, on the contrary, ground even an 
argument to his negation, — that the study of the eiiemal world, taken 
with and in snbordmation to th'it of the intcrnaJ, not only loses its 
alheisUc tendencj , but, under snch subserv lence, mai ho rendered con- 
ducive to the great conclusion, from which, if left to itself, it would 
dissuade lis" The atheistic tendency is perhips too strongly slated, 
as the same phenomena may be snrvejed, hy different Individuals, in 
different sptrltB and with different results, but the mam position, that 
the hehef in God is pnnnnU based on mental, and not on material 
phtnomtna accord? h itli the i ic» tiiki,n m the tci-t 



Note V., p. U6. 

Kant, Kril{k derr. V., p. 488. Compare Hume, Dialogues concerning 
Natun^ SSigion, Pact V. Kant's argument is approved by Hegel, 
PhTosc^hie der B4igion (.Werke, SH. p, 37). The objection which it 
urges is of no value, unless we admit that man possesses an adequate 
notion of the infinite, as such. Otherwise the notion of power indefinitely 
great, which the phenomena certainly suggest, is, both theoretically 
and practically, nndislinguishabio from the infinite itself. This has 
been well remarked by a recent wi'iter. See Seieciions from the Corre- 
spondaice qf R. E, H, Qrepaon, Am. £d., p. 550. 



Note Tt., p. 116. 

Jowott, EpiUks of Si. Faiil, Vol. If, p. 406. Proffessor Jowett considers 
the comparison between flio works of nature and lliose of art as not 
merely inadequate, but positively erroneous. He says, "As certainly 
as Iho man who found a watch or piece of mechanism on the sea- 
tbon would conclude, ' here are marks of design, indications of an 
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intelligent artlat,' so certainly, ijf he came across the meanest or the 
highest of tbe works of natnre, wonld he infer, 'this was not made by 
man, norhy any human act and Bkill.' He sees at first sight that the sea- 
weed beneath his feet is somethmg different in kind fVom the productions 
ofuian."' But surely the force of the teleological a^^ment does not 
lum upon the sinubmiy of the objects, hut upon (heir analogy. The 
point of comparison is, that in the works of nature, as weli as in those 
of art, there is an adaptation of means to ends, which indicates an 
Intelligent author. And such an adaptation may exist in an oi^Tinked 
body, no less than in a machine, not withstand ins numerous differentes 
in the details of their structure. The eWdenec of this general analogy 
is in nowise weakened by Professor Jowett's special exceptions. 



Wbca tie spr ual m a. s h cannot j 1"-p the q e^t on s 
remo td to a tota Ij d flerent cou t f om t at of the So I th ourt 
of the critical understanding, The p o cases of thought 1 ave noth n^ 
to qmcken the conscience or affe t the so I F W Newman The 
So ! -p li (second ed t on) —let he al ows n another place (not quite 
consistently) t! at pure nicllectual error dopen(hn„ on causes vholly 
n moral maj/ and does perpetuate moral 111 sions which are of the 
do poot njuri to sp ntual 1 fe p llfl & mdar in jrncple though 



to 1 p statize and deifi the linal product of 3 o r own facull es but 
a Im t the r aJ t\ of an ntellectuil Int dt on (as the mass of mankind 
irtually do) and the absolu a stinds bPtoro us u all it^ II Ing real ty * 
This dLSt n tion he carries o i5ir as to assert that to speak of Ic^ c 
as Eucl being i spired is a eheer al Burdit hecauee the piocesa 
e her of dcfin ng or of rea on ng req ires s mply the emplovme t f 
the formal la'ivs of thought the wc ra y of uhlch ca be m no way 
affectc 1 by an amount ol in piratlon whaiorer ' and in an ther pas 
Ba"T; he ma ta n to the san e effect tl at the esbfrit ol elemen s of 
re t-lon n general as of Chrstianty i parteula appetan s ntly 

Tills trgi meat s substantially tha nme with thai of B me Dia gi/ n 
m sN ualHi on Part II If se see a 1 ou e wc c nc ude w h he grea 
est cerlflinty, that it had an architect or builder . . . But Burcly you will not 
affirm that the universe bears sucb a refembloucii to a house, that we can with tHe 
same cerlainty infer a eimilar cause." 
2 PftiiojojAj ((/"iiffiewM, p. 39. 
S Ibid., p. ITS, 174. 
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to the intuitional portion of onr nature anJ may be real lerl in all 
their Tari d Influence >y Ihout the cooperation of any purely reflnliie 
proce-ses i Here lie appiieiitiy oveilooks the fact that the mtuUne 
and tefloctiyo ftioulties invariably net m comuncfion that both are 
equally necc'sary to the OMStenco ot tonauoasness as swh and that 
lojical forma are noier called into operation except in conjtmction 
mth the nnttir on nhich thi\ ■us t\.i. ei=ed 



Note VIU p 110 

In acknowledging Espiation as well as Prayer to be prompted by 
the natural fecLinj? of men I hayo no intention of cr ntroyertfng the 
opinion, so ably maintained bj Aiehbisbop Magee and Mr Falicr of 
the diitne origin of iho nctuil nto of sacrifice That the religious 
instincts of lucn should indicate the need of oupplication and expiation 
la peifectly consistent with the belief that the particular mode of both 
may have been first taught by a piimitive revelation That reh.ion, 
m both Its constituent elements was coramnnicaied to the parents of 
the human race by positive revelation seems tho most nitunl inference 
ftom the Mosaic nartatiye Tct we may admit that the po=iuvo inotitu 
tion must from tho first haye been adapted to some corresponding instinct 
of human nature; without which it would ho scareely possible to account 
for its continuance and uniyersal diffusion, as well as for its variona 
corruptions. Wu may thus coml>ine the view of Archbishop Magce with 
that exhibited by Dr. Thomson. Bampton LctiuTte, pp. 30, 48. 



Note IX., p. lai. 

That the mere feeling of dependence by itself Ib not necessarily religion, 
is shown by Hegel, Phaosi^hie der Beligimt ( Werke XII. p. 173). Speak, 
ing of the Roman worship of evil Influences, Angorona, Fames, Robi"o 
etc., iio rightly remarks that in such ropresonlations all conception of 
Deity is lost, though the feehng of tbar and dependence remains. To the 
same efllict is his sareastlc i-eraark that, according to Schleiermacher's 
theory, the dog Is the best Cliristian.s Mr, Parker (Ihscoarae qfSdigloii, 

1 raifosojiSj ef RrUglBii, p. 1B3. 

2 Even Mr. DBvison, who contends for the human origin of the patriarchal 
sacrifices, wlifoh he regards as merely euoliarittic and penltentiory, expressly 
admits tlie divine appointment of expiatory offeringa. See his Inquiry isiv Ihi 
Origin of PrimilU-e Sacrifice ( KjmoiBJ, p. 121). 

S See BosenkniDz, Hreit's Lelxn, p. Bin. 
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Ch. 1.) agrees with Sthleiermaclier in resolTiog the religious Eentiment 
into a mom sense of UepeniJencei thongh he admits that thta sentiment 
docs not, itself, diselose the character of the object on which it depends. 
Referred to this principle alone, it Is impossible to regard rel^ious wor- 
ship as a morul duty. 

Note X., p. 121. 

See Kant, Metaphydk der Sitlen, Abschn. 11. (pp 61, 71 cd Rosen- 
Itrani.) His theory has been combated by Julius MiiUer, ChrisOkhe 
LeJire voa der SUade, B. I. e. 2. Compare also Hooker, E. P.l ix. 3. 
Some excellent remarks to the same clfeet will be found in McCosh's 
Metlxod of the Vivine Gonenaiieoi, p. 208 (fourth edilLon), and in Barthol- 
nifisB, Ilist'jire den doctrines rdiyieusesde la philosoph' modenii,\o] i p. 405. 

Note XL, p. 122. 

Tbo tlieory which regards ahsolute morality as based on the immutable 
nature of God, must not be confounded with that which places it in his arbi- 
trary loill. The latter view, which was maintained by Scotas, Occam, and 
others among tiio schoohnen, is severely criticized by Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, Vissertatwn on llie Progress of Ethical Philosopliti, section HI., and by 
MiiUer, CbnstUche Ldire i-on der SUnde, B. I. c. 3. The former principle 
is adopted by Cndworth as the basis of his treatise on Eternal and Im- 
mutable MoraUty. See B. I. c. 3. B. IV, c. 4. 

Note XII,, p. 132. 

On the nniversaUty of expiatory rites, see Mageo on the Atonement, 
note V, On their origin, see the same work, notes XLl., XL VI. to LL, 
LIV, to LVHL, and Mr. Faljer's Treatise on the Origin of ExpiaUm/ Sac- 



Note XH[,,p.l93. 
Schleiermacher, ChrisUiehe Giaube, ^ 4. 



Morell, Philosoph'jqf Beliyiaa, p, 75, Mr. Morell hero goes beyond the 
theory of his master, Schleiermacher. The latter ( ChrisSiche Qktube, ^ i) 
admits that this supposed (feeling of absolute dependence can never be 
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rompletely attdned in any single act of conscionsnesa, but is generally 
sn^^ted by the whole. Mr. Morcll 8poa,ks at if we eoald bo immedlaiely 
consoioua of our own annihilation, by a durect intuition of the infinite. 
Both theories are inadeiiuate to provo tlie intended condasion. That of 
Schlciermachor virtually amounte to a. confession that the infinite is not a 
positive object of eonsdonsness, but a mere negation suggested by the 
direct presence of the finite. Tliat of Mr. Morell saves the intuition of 
the infinite, but annihilates itself; tor if in any act of conscioasness the 
subject becomes alBOlutely nothing, tho consciousness must vanish with 
it; and if it stops at any point short of nothing, the object is not infinite. 

Note XV., p. 135. 

That this 11 the iegitimati, result of Schleiermacher s theory, may be 
gathered from j remarkable passage in the Ctrnllidw Gtoiti § 8 m 
nhich the polytheistic and monotheistic fteJin^ of pn,t> are compared 
together The former he sija 1= always accompanied by a oenstble rep 
resentatlon of its object in whuh there is contained a germ of multi 
plieity, bat in the latter, the higher consciousness Is so separated from 
the sensible that the pious emotions admit of no greattr differen e than 
that of the elevating or depressing tone of the Iteling. This seems io 
imply that, in Schleiermachor's opinion, to worship a God of many attri- 
butes, is equivalent to worshipping a plurality of Giods. And to those 
philosophers who make the Infinite in itself a direct object of religious 
worship, this Identification is natural ; for a God of many attributes can- 
not be conceived as inlinite, and therefore in one sense partakes of the 
limited divinity of Polytheism. But, on the oilier hand, a God of no 
ftttribHl«a is no God at all ; and the so-called monotheistic piety is nothhig 
but an abortive attempt at mystioal self-annihilation. Some acute stric- 
tures on Schleiormacher'B theory from this point of view will be found in 
Drobisch, Grandtetirea der BdigionspMm(^Me, p. 84. 

Note XVI., p. las. 

Schleiermacher himself admits ( Christlwhe GJauhe, § 33) that the theory 
of absolute dependence is incompatible with the belief that God can be 
moved by any hnman action. He endeavors, however, to reconcile 
this admission with the duty of prayer, by mahitaining (5 147) fhiit the 
tme Christian will pray for nothing but that which it comes within Goil's 
absolute purpose to grant. This implies something like omnisciencj in 
the trae Clirlstian, and something like hypocrisy in every act of prayer. 
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Note XVII., p. 126. 

Schlolcrraacher (Clir. Glaube, J 49) attempls, not rcry successfally, to 
meet this olijoction, l>y m^iitaining lliat oven our free ads arc dependent 
upon tlie will of God. This is donbtleas true; but it iri trne as an article 
of faith, not as a thooiy of philosophy : it may lie bolievi'd, but cannot bo 
conceived, nor represented in any act of human consciousness. The 
apparent contradiction implied in the coiixistenee of an infinite and n 
finite, will remain nnsolved; and is most shtring in the theories of those 
philosophers, who, like Sehleiorroacher (i Si), maintain that God actually 
does uil that ho can do. The only solution ia to confess that we hare no 
irue conception of the infinite at all. Schloicrmae.lioc himself is unable to 
ayoiil tlie lo^dcai conseiiuence of his position. He admits (^ 80) that God's 
omnipotence is limited if we do not allow him to be the author of sin; 
thouijh he endearors to soften this monstrous admission by taking it in 
conjunction with the fact that God is also the author of grace. 

Note XVin., p. 128. 

Dfi Axcimmitis Scientiarmi, 1,. III. c. 1. Compare Tlicophilus Of Antioch, 
Ad Aiiiol!/ciini, I. 5. " As tlio soul in the human body ia not seen, being 
invisible to men, but is made itnown through (ho movement of the body, 
so God cannot be seen by human and bodily eyes, but is discovered to 
human intciUgenee by His providence and His worlis." t And Atiianasins, 
Contra Geittes, c. 35. "For often the workman is recognized in his worits; 
as they say of the sculptor Phidias, that tho symmetry and nice propor- 
tions of his works revealed him to the beholders, even when he was not 
present himself, so the order of the nniverse necessaiily reveals the divine 
Creator, though He is invisible to mortal eyes." On the other hand, 
Hegel, PMlosophie der Bdi'/oii ( Werke, XII. p. 3Dj), insists on the neces- 
sity of ItQOwing God as He is, as an indispensablo conttidoa of all The- 

NoTE XIX., p. 138. 

Justin. Mart. Apdl. I. c. 6. " Indeed, FaUier, and God, and liord, and 
Master, are not names, bat only appellatives, derivatives from His bencfita 
and His works."— Basil. Adv. Etiiioin. 1. 12. "As to the conceit of having 
found out tho very essential being of God, — what arroganee and pride 

I Compare a similnr Brgumeat in Bishop Berkeley, JUiiwlf Tlalasoptie, Dial. 
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does it display! ... for let ni inquire of him, by wlitit mcihod he boasra 
of havin<! made such a discovery? is it fVom the common conception? 
Bat this only enggests (hat God exists, not what is His essence." — Greece. 
Nyascn. Coalr. Eumm. Orat. XII. "Thus also of tlie maitor of the 
world, — we itnow that He is, but we do not deny that wo aro ignorant of 
the mode of his being."— ■ Cyril. Hieros. Catech. VL 2. "For we do not 
point out what God is; bat we candidly confess that we hare no accurate 
knowledge of Him, for in things pertaining to God, it is great know!ed(!;e, 
lo confess our ij^orance."— Pascal, PiTts^es, Partie 11. An. Hi. ^ 5. " We 
know that there is an infinite, and we are ignorant of its nature. For 
example, we know that it is iiilse, that numbers are linile; then it is true 
that there ia an tntlnite in numbers. Bnt we do not know what it is. It is 
fal^Q tlint it is even; equally so that it is uneven ; for, in adding the unit, 

it docs not change its nature; nevertheless it is a number We may, 

then, well tnow that there is a God, without knowing, what He is." The 
distinction is strongly repudiated by Hegel, W-rks, XII. p. 390. Cf. EX. 
p. 10. XIV. p. al9. In the last of those passages, he goes so far as to 
say, that to deny to man a knowledge of the infinite is the sin against tlie 
Holy GliOEt. The ground of this awfnl diargc is little more than the rep- 
etition of an observation in Aristotle's Metaphysics, that God is not envl- 
oiii<, and therefore cannot withhold from us absolute knowledge. 

Note XX., p. lag. 

Compare De Ai^gmailis, 



Noie XXr., p. 130. 

This argument is excellently drawn out in Sir W. Hamilton's forthcom- 
ing Lectures on Metaphysies, Lecture II, So Mr. F. W. Newman observes, 
acutely and truly, "Nothing but a consciousness of active orlsjlnatit^ 
Will in ouvselvei aoggests, or can justify, the idea, of a mighty Will per- 
vading Nature; and to merge the former in the latter, is to sacrifice the 
rrpmise to the glory of the Conclusion," The Soul, p. 40 (second 



Atist. Melapli. 1.5. "Xenophanea was the first . . . who, on surveying 
the univerae, said that the One was God."— Cicero, Acnd. Qaitsl. IV. 37. 
" Xonophanes aaod that the One was All, and that that w;i» not change- 
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able, and was God."— Apuleiua,J*J(pHiEiierffl. Triiaey. c. 20. "For I do 
not expect that the Maker of nil majesty, and the Father or Lord of all 
things can be called by one name, though that were made up of many; 
but that Ho be unnamed or rather all-named, since indeed ho is Ono and 
All, so that neraBssrily, either all things bo designated by bis name, or 
He himself by the names of all things."— Lessing, as qnoted by Jacobi, 
Werke, XV. p. 5i. "The orthodox notions of the Deity oxa no more for 
mo; I cannot enjoy them, — One and All. lUnow nothing else."— Schel- 
ling, Brmo, p. 18j. " So the All is One, the One la All, both the same, 
not diifCTCiit." 

KoTE XXiri , p. 139. 

OemensAlex. 8(ronKito, V. II. "lltliereforo .... %re shoald in sorao 
may draw nigh to the intoUigenee of the Omnipotent, we should come to 
know, not what Ho is, but what He is not." — Angustin. Ejniir. in Psalm 
Ixxxy. la. " God is ineffable; wo more easily say what He is not, than 
whatHeis."— Fiebto, Bes(iniB(un3iJesJtfciiKctoi[irej-to', n. p.SOo). "Thou 
vjilk^i, — for thou wilt, that my free obedience have conscqnencos unto all 
eternity ; the net of Thy Will I do not apprehend, and only know, that it is 



Sore XXIV., p. 133. 

The disiinciion Itetween i:pn:iiln,iife and regiiMive Itnon-icdse holds an im- 
portant place in the philosophy of Kant; but his mode of applying it is 
the exact reverse of that adopted in tlie text. Acfoniing to Kant, the idea 
of the absolute or unconditioned has a regulative, but not a speculative 
value; it cannot bo positively appiehended by act of tlioushl; bat it serves 
to give anity and diiisccion to the lower conceptions of the understanding; 
indicatlnj! the point to which they tend, though they never actnally roach it. 
But the regulative character thus paradoxically assigned, not to thought, 
btit to its negation, in truth belongs to the finite conceptions as actually 
approhended, not to any unapprehended idea of the iniinite be3'ond them. 
Every object of positive thought, being conceived as finite, is necessarily 
regarded as limited by something beyond itself; though this something is 
not itself actually conceived. The true purpose of this manifest incom- 
pleteness of all human thought, Is to point out the limits which we cannot 
pass; not, as Kant maintains, to seduce ns into vain attempts to pass 
tliem. If there Is bat one faculty of thought, that which Knnt ca.lJB the 
Understanding, occupied with the iinlte only, there is an obvious end to bo 
aiisweied in making us aware of its limits, and waminji; ns that tlie 
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boundaries of thought are not those of existence. But if, with Kant, we 
distinguish the UnderBtondinfi from the Reason, and attribute to the latter 
the delusions neccssaril;' nrisiny; from the idea of the nnranditioned, wo 
mnet believe in the existence of a apccial faculty of lies, created for the ex- 
press purpose of deceiving those Tvho trust to it. In the philosophy of r&- 
li^on, the Iruo cegnhitlvc ideas, whieli ara intended to guide our thoughts, 
arc the finite tbrms under which alone wc can think of the inflnito God; 
though these, while ive employ them, betray their own speculative Insnf- 
flciency and the limited character of all human knowledge. 



Note XXV., p. 132. 
"Tlic purport of these remarks is only tlila .... that, in the furtlier 
progress of the investigation?, the question cannot be, what and how God 
Is constituted In Himself, but only flow we have lo fhiak qf Him in relation to 
oursdivs (ind the whole iHonfll!/-HtiUinil laiild. For by our faith it is not that 
tliebeingof God l9 theoretically knoivn, hut only His eifeienee, in the special 
reSjd'on lalheatoraS rfcsign qfilie uvd/l, in I'sixulal for as, as moraSv comti(uied 
beings ; and this is in a doulile seciso a purely relative knowledge, first by 
being limited to a determined nature of the subject Ihiit knows, and sec- 
ondly l)y the determined relation of tlw object tliat la ktiown, Hcnee it 
fbUow?, tiiat there is nothing to bo said lici-e of the fcnowlediro of the 
essence, the quality of a Being, but only of a nearer determination of the 
idea of God, as fee have to form it, from our point of view; in other words, 
we are to tiiink of God only by means of rdatioas," Drobisch, GnmdfeAren 
der Mdiyiortaphilosaphie, p. 189. — "The Scripture intimates to us certain 
tiicts concerning the Divine Being; but conveying tliem to as by the me- 
dium of language. It only brings them Ijcfoie us diirklv, under the signs 
appropriate to the thoughts of the human jniud. And tho „1 1 s k nd of 
kiiowlodije is abundantly instructive to ua in point of senti e t and 
nttion; teaches us, that is, lioth how to feel, and how oat towa ds God; 
—for It is the language that we understand, tlio lamin^.c fo cl bj our 
own experience and practice; — it is altogether in dequ e n po nt of 
Science." Hampden, BaiitpUm Lerturea, p. 51 (seco d cd on) — We 
should rather point out to olyectoi's that what is revealed Is prariical, and 
notspeculative; — that what the Scriptures are concerned with is, not the 
philosophy of the Human Slind in itself, nor j-et the philosophy of the 
Divine Nature in itself, but (that which is properly Ilt:lipoii) the relatim 
and coF.:iection of the two Beings; — what God is toiw, — wl.iit He has 
Jono nnrt will (fo for us, — and what we are to be and to do, In regard to 
Him." Whaloly, Siriwms, p. 36 (third edition). — Compare Berkeley, 
Minute Philostg>her, Dial. VII. i II. 
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LECTURE V. 

Note I., p. 136. 



Analogy, Pert I. Ch. TI. 



Note II., p. 137. 

"When he (tlio Skeptic) awakes from hia dream, he will be the first to 
join in tlie inugli against liimselfj and to confess, that all his oldettions 
, aj-o mere nmuseoicnt, and can have no other tendency than to show tlio 
whlmBital condition of mankind, who must net, and rc-ison, and believe; 
though they are not able, hy tUeii- most diligent inquiry, to satisfy them- 
selves conceminf! ttie foundation of these operations, or to remove the ob- 
jeetiona wliieU may be raised (^iist them." Hume, Essapoa Oie Aaidem- 
ical Fliiloioph;/, Part II. 



Note ILL, p. 137. 

See Plato, Parmenides, p. 139, PAiMus, p. 14, Sophiates, p. 251, SepuhUc, 
VII. p. Sai. The mystery Is insoluble, because thought cannot oxphiin in 
own laws; for the laws must necessarily be assumed in the act of esphina- 
(lon. Everyobjectof thought, as beinj; one object, and one out of many, 
nil being related to a common consciousness, must contain in itself a com- 
mon and a distinctive feature; and the relation l>ctween tbeso two consti- 
tutes tliat very diversity in unity, without which no tiiought is possible. 



Note IV., p. 138. 

" The cotamate between soul and body is a reciprocal dependence of de- 
termination. Accordingly we asli in the first place, how is such aeoiBmeroe 
possiljle between a thinking beinjj and a body? . . . The foundation of 
the diffloulty seems to lie here : The soul is an object of the inward sense, 

and the body an object of the ontwnrd Now by no reason do we 

come lo understand, how that which is an objoctof the internal sense, is to 
he a cause of that wiiich is an object of the outward." Kind's Vorlisungeii 
fiier die Metapltysik, (18211, p. 324. 
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KOTE v., p. 139. 

" When wo examine the idea whieh wo have of all finite mitide, we see 
no necesanvj conneotiim Uetwcun Iheir volition and the movement of any 
body whatsoever; we see, on the coiitraiy, that there is none at all, and 
can be none."— MaleSraneho, Ikcheivhe de la VfriM, L.VI. Part II. Ch, 3. 
"Man is, to himself, the most flstonishing ohject of nature; for he eannot 
contcivo wliat body Is, and still less what is sphit, and least of all can he 
eonccive how a body can bo united with a spirit. Tiiat is the acme of his 
dlfiieultieB; and yot that is his oivn lioing."— Pascal, Pens^ts, Pnnie I. Art 
vl. {20. "lam, tobesaro, compelled to believe, — that is, lo act as If I 
thought, that my tongue, my liand, my foot, can be ptit in motion by my 
will; but how a mere breath, a pressace of ihe intelligence upon itseif, 
such as the will is, can be tbo principle of motion in the heavy earliily 
mass, — of that not only can I have no oooeoption, bnt the mere assertion 
is, before the tribunal of the rcfloctiuH; Intelliirence, nothing bat sheer 
uniQtelligence."— Fichto, BeaUinatiuiij de^ Meiischeii, {Wetke, II. p. sgo.) — 
Spinoza, EtMca, ni. 2, denies positively tiiitt such commei'ee can take 
place. "Neither can the body detcimine the mind to ibonght, nor (he 
mind the body to motion, or to quiet, or to anything; else." 



Note VI., p. 13y. 

The theory of Divine Assistance and Occasional Causes was partially 
hinted at by Descartes, and mora eomplolcly ehihorated by his followers, 
De La Forge and Malebranchc. See Descartes, Prina'p/n, L. II. \ 30. De 
La For^e, Traits de I'esprit de I'homme, Cli. XVI. Malehranche, Mechei-clie 
de la V^ritg, L, VI. P. IL Ch. 3; .Ejiftriiens stir la Metaphysiqiie, Ent. VII. 
Cf. Ileael, Geschiciile da- PMl. { Werke, XV. p. 330.) For Leibnitz's theory 
of a PriJostablished Uamiony, see his Sysleme xianfam de la Nature., 5 13 — 
15, Opna, ed. Fnlraann. p. 1J7; Trohihm EdaircissfiiienU Ibid. p. 134; 
Timka, 5 61, Ibid, p, (HO. A brief account of lliCBO two systems, to- 
(jelher with that of Physical Influx, wliich is rather a statement of the 
phenomenon, than a Ibcory to account for it, i« given by lialer, Lelb-es a 
vne Princess d'ASeimyne, Partlc 11. Lettre 14. cd. Coumot; and by Krufj, 
Fhilos. Lexllcon; Art. Gemeim(Aafl der Seele unrf des LeHiei. The hypothe- 
sis, that tlio commerce of soul and body is eiibcted by means of a Plastic 
Nature in the soul itself, is snj^ested by Cadworth, Iniellfxtml Syskm, B. L 
Ch. HI. 5 37, and further developed hy Leclerc, BiWioihiquc Clio::<:r, II. p. 
113, iilio sapposcs this plastic nature to be an inlovmedlale i.riiiiipk, dis- 
tinct from both soul and body. See Mosheim's note in Harrison's edition 
26* 
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f Cudworlh, Vol. 1. p. 248. See also Leibniti, Sur le Primipe de Vie, 
)peTO, ed. Erdmaiin, p. 429; Laromigiiiere, Lsgoas de FWosophie, P. II. 



Note VII., p. 130. 

These two annlogies 1>eCween our natural and spiritual knowledge are 
ndduced in o remarkable passage of Gi'egory of Njssa, Contra Eatiomiimi, 
Orat. XII. Of tlie soul, and its relation lo the body, lie saj-s :...," Wo 
tivo in ijrnoranceof all things, of oui'^elves first of all, and then of all other 
tilings. For who is there, tliaC has come to a comprehension of his own 
soul? Who has a knowledge of its essence? whelhei' it is material or hn- 
materinl? Whether purely incorporeal, or whether there be aomething 
corporeal in it? how it comes into boiii^, how it is regulated? whence it 
enters the body, how it departs?" etc. (Opera, Paris. 161-5. Vol. II. p. 
2S,\.) Of body as distinguished fWm its attributes, he says: "For if 
any one were to analyze. Into its component parts, what appears to the 
senses, and, having stripped the suliiect of all its attrihutes, should strive 
to get a knowledge of it, as it la in iiself, I do not see what would be left 
for the mhid to contemplate at all. For once take airay color, figure, 
weight, size, motion, relativity, each one of which is not of itself the 
body, and yet all of tliem belong to the body, — what will be left to stand 
for the body? Whoever, therefore, is ignorant of himself, bow is he to 
have knowledge of things above hiuiscif ? " Ibid. p. 322. 



Note Till., p. 139. 
cadeaiical PUla^iiphy, | Philosophical Works, Vol. IV. p. 



Note IX., p. 140. 

The difliculty is ingeniously stated by Pascal, Peiis^es, Parfie I. Art II. 
" For is tliere anything more absurd, than to pretend, that in dividing ever 
a space, we come finally to such a division, that in dividing it in two, each 
of the halves remains invisible, and without any extension? I would ask 
those, who have this idea, if they clearly conceive how two invisibles 
touch each other; if everywhere, then they arc only one thing, and con- 
sequently the two together are indivisihlo; and if not everywhere, then it is 
only ill a part that they come in contact; then they have parts, and there- 
fore they are not indivisible." 
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Note X., p. 143. 

Kant's Iheory, that wo know plieiiomena only, not thit^ In themselvea, 
ia severely critidzed liy Dr. McCosli, Method of the Divine Government, p. 
630 (4tli edition). I have before observed that Kant has, in two points at 
least, extended his doctrine beyond its legitimate place; first, in maintain- 
ing that our knowledge of the personal self is equally phenomenal with 
that of external oljecis ; and secondly, in dogmatically asserting that the 
tiling in itself doeB no! resemble the phenomenon of which we are conscious, 
Against the first of these statements it may be fairly objected, tlia.t my 
personal osistence is identical with my consciousness of tlutt existence; 
and that any other aspect of my personality. If such exists In relation to 
any other intelligence, is in this ease the phenomenon to which my per- 
sonal consciousness furnishes the real counterpart. Against the second, it 
may 1)0 objected, that if, npon Kant's own hypothesis, we are never di- 
rectly conscious of the thing in itself, we have no gronnd for sayinj; that 
it is unlike, any more than that it is like, the object of which we are con- 
scious; and that, in the absence of all other evidence, the probability is in 
favor of that aspect which Is at least subjectively true. But when these 
deductiona are made, the hypothesis of Kanl, in lis fundamental position, 
remains anshaken. It then amounts to no more than this; that wo can 
see things only as our faculties present them to us ; and that we can never 
bo sure that the mode of oporation of our faculties is identical with that of 
other intelligences, embodied or spiritoal. Within these limits, the theory 
more nearly resembles a truism than a paradox, and contains nothing 
that can be regarded as formidable, either by the philosopher or by the 

In the same article. Dr. McCosh crltieizes Sir William Hamilton's cog- 
nate theory of the relativity of ali knowledge. With the highest respect 
for Dr. McCosh's philosophical ability, I cannot help thinking that he has 
mistaken the character of the theory which he censures, and that the ob- 
jection which he m'ges is Iiardly applicable. He attempts to avfdl himself 
of Sir W. Hamilton's own Iheory of the veracity of consciousness. He 
asks, "Docs not the mind In sense-perception hold the object to beareal 
object?" Undoubtedly; but reality in this sense is not identical with ab- 
solute existence unmodified by the laws of the percipient mind. Man can 
conceive reality, as he conceives other objects, only as the hiws of his 
faculties permit; and in dlstingnishing reality f^om appearance, he is not 
distinguishhiji; the related Ctom ilie untohited. Both appearance and re- 
ality must bo given !n consclonsness, to be apprehended at all; and the 
distinction is only between some modes of consciousness, saeh as those of 
a, dream, which are regarded as delusive, and others, as In a waklnK state, 
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which areregarfetl as veracious 
TCracity, can lell us iiothinfT ci 
those ol wlilch we arc not conscious. 

Dr, McCosh, in the above criticiEm, also ciassos Professor Ferrier as a 
representative of the same school with Kant and Hamllron. This classifl- 
ontlon is, at least, questionable. Professor Ferrier's syetfim more nearly 
approaches to tbe Phiiosopby of the Absolute than to that of the Bc1a.tjvc. 
lie himself distinctly announces that he undertakes "to lay down the 
laws, not only of OMr thinkins and knowing, bat of aB possible thinking 
and knowing," i Such an undertnkinji;, whether it be successful or not, 
is, in Its conception, the very opposite of the system which maintains that 
our knowledge is relative to our faculties. 



See above. Lecture IV. i 



KoTF XIl , p 143 

" It is the same iMlh olli'r mj-ti iils,, nhfrc, for well regulated minds, 
tliere is always to ho lounii im c\planalion, sufflciont for Jailli, hut never 
as much as is necessary foi comprehension The ivliat it is iri iirri) 
is sufficient for us, but tiio haw {t&s) Is beyond our comprehension, and 
is not at ail necesoaij for us."— LLibniti, Thiudic^, Discours (k fa coii- 
formitide la Foi avec lu Buisun, ^ .50. 

Note Xin., p. 144. 

" It is plain, that, in any coramunlcaiion from an Infinite Being to 
ci'eaturcs of finite capacities, one of two things must happen. Either the 
former must raise tiie latter almost to His own level; or else He mnst salt 

the form of His communication to tlielr powers of apprehension If wo 

turn to Scripture, however, wo shall see how this matter is decided. In 
God's dealings willi men wo find ' wrath,' 'jealousy,' ' repentance,' and 
other alTectlons, ascribed to the Divine Being. Ho is described as ' slttin;{ 
onathrone;' His ' eyes ' are said'lo behold the children of men ; ' not 
U> mention other instances, which must suggest themselves to every one. 
In which God" condescends to convey to us, not the very reality indeed, but 
something as near the reality as He bcob it expedient for ns to know." 
Professor Leo, TheLispirution qf S^y St.rijit:ire,pp. 63,61 (second edition). 

I Imlilula 0/ Mtlaphysic, p. 66. 
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Note XIV., p. 146. 

Piato, SojMsies, p. 343. " Bat our Elentic sect, (rom Xcnophanes, and 
yet curlier, go through with their views, as if what wo cal[ ail were in 
reality only one."— Scxtas Empirictis, Pj/rrh. Hyp. I. 225. " Xenophanea 
hiid (loi'ni the doctrine .... that the Ail was One." — Arist. Meiaph. n. 4. 
30. " For whatever [a ditferent tVom tliat whicli is, (entity), is not; so 
that, aci^jrdrng to tho tIsw of ParrocnideB, it must of necessity ba the 
cose, that all things tliat are, arc one, and that this is that which a 
(entity)." — Plato, Farmenides, p. 127. "How ii it. Zona, did you mean 
this, that if the things in being are many, tiicn that those raaay must he 

like and unlike, and that this is impossible did you not say so? 

Kxactly so, said Zeno." — Arist. Soph. Elench. 10. 2 " Zcno tliought 

that all thinss are one " — Arist. Uc Crelo Hi. 1.5. "For some of 

those did away altogether with tho idea of freneration and of diSEOlution; 
for they maintained tliat none of the things in existence really came into 
bein«{, and perished, but that all this only appeared so to ua." — Diog. 
Lacrt. ix. 24 (De Melisso). " It seemed to him, that tlie All was Infinite, 
and unchangeable, aud immorabk, and one, like itself, and complete; 
and tliat motion was not real, but only apparent." Cf. Plato, jChecetet"s, 
p. 183. Compare Karstcn, Ptirmfiiidis Mdiquio^, p. 157, 101. Bi'andia, 
CoMiiiailiUioiui JSealioe., p. 213, 214. 

NOTC XV., p, 1-iO. 

Phito, ThefEl. p. 152. "I will tell you, — and this is no trifling talk,— 
that nothing is an independent unity, and that you can rightly attribute to 
nothing any quality whatsoever; but If you call a thing great, it will at 
oiiee appear small, if heavy, light, and so in liltc manner of all, so that 
notliinsjisoneor somewhat or of any quality Boovor; but, that by motion, 
change, mixture, all things toiiethcr are only beeamiiig, while we say 
wrongly that they are ; for notliluh' ever really is, but all things are ever 
Ijtaaiiny; and heroin are tho phUosophers agreed, Parmeaides e^tccpted." 
—Diogenes Lacrt. ix. fll. "He said (Protagoran) that the soni was nothing 
but perccplions." — Acistot. De Xenoplyatie, Zenom et Gorgia, c. 5. (De Gor- 
Hia-) " He said that there was nothing in existence; and if there were any- 
thing, that It was not an ol^cct of knowledge; and tliat If there weio any- 
thing in existenee and an object of knowledge, it could not be made known 
toothers." .... " What we call a mijirf, Is nothing but a heap or collection 
of different perceptions, united togotliorby certain relations, and supposed, 
though falsely, to be endowed with a perfect simplicity and identity." 
Hume, Treatise nf nnman Natiire, Part IV. sect. 2. — " Tls confessed by the 
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most judicious philosophers, that our k\eas of boflics m-o nothing hut col- 
lections formed by the mind of tlio ideas of tlie wiveral disiiiiet sensible 
qualities, of which objects are composed, and which we find io have a 

constant union with each other The smooth and nnintenupted 

progrcGE of the tbought .... readily deceives tiie nuinil, and makes us 
Bscril>e an Identity to the changeable succession of connected qualities." 
Ibid. sect. 3. 

NOTK XVI., p. US. 

" We must come now to the great question, which M. Bayle has lately 
brought npon the tapis, — namely, whether a truth, and especially a tmth 

of faith, can be sulijeet to insolvable ohjections He thiniis that, in 

Tlieolosy, the doctiine of Predestination is of this nature, and in Philoso- 
phy that of ConHnulty (the Contitiiittm) In space. Those are in fact the 
two labyi'inths, which have tried theologians and philosophers of all times. 
Liiiertus Fromodos, a theologian of I>:>urain, who has studied much the 
eubjoct of Grace, and has also written a bool;, entitled ioiij/rintttts de ana- 
posilioiie Continiii, has well expressed the difflcultics of each; and the 
famous Ochin has ivell represeated what he calls the Labi/riaihs qf Predea- 
tiiiation." Leibnitz, Tli^adkeh, Dis^oitrs de laroaformM de la Foi aoec (a 
liaisun, i a-1. Conip;iro Sir W, Hamilton's Dlsnussmu, p. G3i. 



Note XVII., p. 147. 

Sea Bishop Browne's criticism of Archbishop King, Procedure of IJie 
UiidfrslaRdin<), p. 15. "He hath unwarily dropped some such shocking 
expressions as these, Tlie best represaiUUionswecaa laakeqf God are injiaildi/ 
sAort o/IVuffl. Which Giod forbid, in the sense his adversaries take it; for 
then nil our reasonings concerning Him would bo groundless and false. 
ISnt tlie saying Is evidently tnie in a favorable and qualified sense and 
meaning; namely, that they are Inlinitoly short of the real, true, internal 
Nature of God as He is in Himself." Compare Dleine Analogy, p. 57. 
"Thoogh ail the Kevelations of God are (rue, as coming fiom Him who is 
Truth itself; yet the tmth and sulistance of them dotli not consist in this, 
that they give us any new set of ideas, and express them in a lan^ayo 
altogether anknown hcfore ; or that both the conceptions and terms are 
so immediately and properly adapted to tho triis aad r^td naUire of tlio 
things revealed, that they could not without gi^cat impropriety and cvuu 
profanoness bo ever applied to tho th!n;;» of this world. But the Irulli of 
them consists in this ; that whereas the terms and coaceptiona made uso of 
In tliose Revelations ai'o strictly proper to things worldly and obvious; 
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tBBy are from thence transffrrfd analogicaUy to the correspondent objects 
of another world with as mnch truth and iwi;%, as ivlien they are made 
use of in their first and most lilerai propriety; and this is a solid foundation 
both of a dear and certain ktiouUfdye, and of a ^nji and well groundiid 
Faith." 

Note XVm., p. 117. 

Ausustin. Cow/ess. I. XIII. c. 16. "For as Thou altogether art, eo Thou 
alone knowest, — Thou, who art unchangeably, and knoweet unchange- 
ably, and willisst unchangeably. And Tliy essence knoweth and willeth 
unchangeably, and Thy knowledge is and willeth unchangeably, and Tliy 
■n-iil is, and knoweth unchangeably. Nor doth it seem light In Thy sight, 
Ihal, as the Light unchanijcable knoweth Itself, so It bo known by the 
cliaiigeable being, that is enlightened by It." 



Note XIX., p. 148. 

See Hegel, Philosophie der Geacladite, Werke, IX. pp. 238, 208; Pliilosopliie 
der BeSgioa, Werke, XI. p. 30C, XII. p. 110. Sdiloicrmacher aulMtlantlally 
admits the same fiicts, though ho attempts to connect them witli a different 
theory ,1 Ho considers that there is a pantiieistie and a personal element 
united in all religiouB: and this is perhaps true of heathen rclisions sub- 
jected to the philosophical analysis of a later ago; though it may be 
donhtcd wliethor both elements are distinctly recognized by the worship- 
per himself. But even from this point of view, the Jewish relif^on stands 
in marked contrast to l)oth Eastern and Western heathenism. In the 
latter forms of religion, the elements of personality and infinity, so tar as 
they are manifested at nil, are mBnifcsted In different ijcings ; this is ob- 
Bervai)le both in tho suliordinate emanations which give a kind of second- 
ary personality lo the Indian Pantheism, and in the philosophical ahstrac- 
tioa of a supreme principle of good, wiiich connects a soi^ondnry notion of 
the infinite with the Grecian Mythology. The Jewish religion still remains 
distinct and unique, iu so liir as in It the attributes of personality aad to- 
flnity are united in one and the same living and only God. 



Indeed, in respect of us, is invisible and indeter- 
I own Word; and being indeciarabie, is dedaied 
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to lis by the Word Himself. Again, it Is only the Father that knon'eih His 
Word; and that Iwtli these things are so liath the Lord mauifesteil. And 
on iliis aewuni the Son revealeth the linowloilge of the Father by His own 
manlfcHtatiou. For tUe ItnowleUge of tlie Father is the manlfeslation of 
the Son; for all things are maniftsted liy the Word. That therefore we 
might know, that It is the Son himself who hath come, that maiteth knoivn 
the Father to them that believe on Him, he said to his diseiplea: 'No 
man Itnoweth the Son bat the Father, neither knoweth any man tlio 
Father but the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son will reveal Him.' " 
Ii-cn^eus, Coatr. Hteres.lV. 6, 3. "Accordingly, therefore, the Woiil of 
God became incarnate, and Ifred in human form, that He might quicken 
the body, and (hat, as in the creation. He Is known by His works, so also 
He might work in man, and manifest Himself everywhere, leaving nothing 
void of His divine nature and knowledge." Athananius, De Jncarn. VerU 

^■■'^'> "TlieSonof God becameincamate .... in order that man 

might have a way to the God of man through tbo man-God. For He is 
the Mediator of God and man, the man Christ Josus." . . . AugnsUn. De 
Civ. Dei, XI. 2. 



Note XXI., p. 150. 

"We who believe that God lived npon the earth, and that He took upon 
Him t!io lowlines.s of haman form for the sake of man's salvation are far 
from the opinion of those who think tliat Gad has no care for anything," 
Tertullian, Adv. Marc. 11. 16. 



Note XXH,. p. 150. 

It is oniy a natural consequence of their own principles, when the advo- 
cntes of a philosophy of the Absolute maintain that the Ineamaiion of 
Christ has no relation to time. Thus Schelling saj-s: " The theologians 
also expound, in like empiric manner, the Incarnation of God in Christ,— 
that God look upon Him human nature in a definite oimieiitujii of time a 
thing impossible of conception, as God is eternally out of all time. The 
Incarnation of God is (lierefore an incarnation {ram eternity (a becoming 
'manlffest in the flesh 'tVom all eternity) . . . . "l Hegel, in hie Lcctiu-M 
on the Philosophy of History,* thus comments on the iangu.ijjc of St. 
Paul: "Whenthe falness of time u:as come, Ood aenl forOi his Son ; iuch is 

1 VeA^mrgm llb^r die MJHorft dei AndgmhcAin Slulim, p. 192. Filohe sueaka 
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the lanffnage of the Bible. That means nothing else tlian this ; the self- 
conscioasnees had risen up to tlioae momenta, which belong to the con- 
ception of the SpMi, and to the necCEBity of apprehending these immenla 
after an absolute method." This marvellons ^iiddalioii of the sacred text 
may perhaps receive some further light, or darkness, from the obscure 
passages of the same author, quoted subsequently in the text of this Lec- 
ture : and such is Ibe explanation of his theory [tiven by Banr, ChristUdhe 
Gnosis, p. 715; " From the stand-point of specuhitive thought, the Incarna- 
tion is no single historical fact, once taken place, bat an eternal deter- 
mination of the essential natnre of God, by virtue of which God only so 
titr becomes man (inevery individual man) as Ho is man front eternity. The 
Eorcowfti] humlllnllou to which Christ made Himself subject as God-man, 
God bears at all times as man. The atonement achieved by Christ is not 
a tact which has come to pass in iJme, bnt an eternal reconciliation of God 
witli Himself, and the resurrection and esaltallon of Christ la only the re- 
(trcss of the Spirit to itself. Christ as man, as God-man, is man in his 
nnlversallty, not a particular individual, bot the universal Individual." It 
is no wonder that, to a philosophy of these lofty pretensions, the personal 
existence of Christ should be a qncstion of perfect indlfTercnccl From a 
almllar point of view, Marheineke says: "The incarnation of God, appre- 
hended in Its possibility. Is the real Incarnation of divine truth, which Is 
not only the thought of God, but also his very essence; and Divine and 
Human, though still different, are yet no longer separate." Gnmdkkren 
Her Christlidiea Dosmaiii; § 312. It is difficult to see what distinction can 
be made, in these theories, between the Incarnation of Christ as Man, and 
His eternal Generation as the Son of God; and indeed these passages, and 
those subsoqnently quoted from Hegel, appear intentionally to identify 
Uie two. 

Note XXIIL, p. 151. 

EncyMopadie, Sh 564, 56fi. For the benefit of any reader who may be 
disposed to play ihe part of CEdipua I subjoin the entire passage in the 
original. The meaning may perhaps, as Professor Forrler observes of 
Hegel's philosophy In general, be extracted bj distSlotim, but certainly 
not by literal translation. 

" Was Gott als Geist ist, — Dies rlchtig and hestimmt im Gedanken m 
fasscn, dazu wird griindliche Speculation erfordert Es sind lunSchst die 



m of tb&ie panthvjf 



che, Pkiloiopkwlit UvsirrblicJiheiiiclire, j 61-63. Here 
iod is exhibited as the perpetual produotiou of men, 
19 of the absolute unity. 
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Satze darin entludten : Gott ist Gotl nar in eofem cr sich selber weias ; sein 
Bicli Sich-wissen ist ferner Gein Selbstbewusstseyn im Menscben, unci das 
Wissen dea Menscben von Gott, das fortgeht znm Sich-wisaen das Mcn- 
Bchen in Gott. 

Der absolute GeiEt in dor anfgehobenen Uamtttdbarteit und Sinnlichkeit 
der Gestalt und des Wissens, ist dem Inhalto nach der nn-nnd-fiir-Eicli- 
seyende Geist der Natnr und des Geist^s, der Form nach iat er ztuiachst 
fiir das Bubjoclivo Wissen der Vorstdbmg. Diese gleW den Momenton 
seines Inhalts einerseits Selbstsandigkeit und macht sie gegon einandcr za 
Vorauesotzongen, and su einander folgendai Eracheinungen und zuclnuin 
Zusammenhang des Gesch^ens nach raidft'dien Sfflexionsbeslimmangeri ; ander- 
Belts wlrd aolche Form endlichor Vorstellungaweise In dem Glauben an 
den Einen Gelst und in der Andacht des Cnltua aufgelioben. 

In dieeem Trennon achcidct alcli die Farm von dem Jiihalte, nnd in jener 
die imterschiedenen Momente des Bogriffa lu besondeni SphSrai oder Ele- 
meaten ab, in deren jedem sicb der absolute Inbalt darstellt, — a) als in 
seiner Manifestation bei sicli seltwt bleibendor, Ewiger Inlialt[ — fl) als 
Untersclieidung des ewigen Wesona von seiner Manifestation, welche durch 
diesen Untcrscliled die ErsLhelnnngswelt wird, in die derlnhalt tritt; — y) 
ftla unendllche Ruckfcelir und Voraohnnng der eatSusserten Welt mit dem 
ewigen Wesen, das Zuruckgehen desselben ans der Ersdieinung in die 
Einbeit seiner Fiiile " 

The passage which, though pcrhap' bearing more directly on my argu- 
ment, I have not Tentm^ to attempt to translate,!^ is the following, § SG8. 

"Im Momenta dec Besonderlittt aber des Urtheiis, ist dies concrete ewige 
Weien daa Voraasgesebie, nnd seine Bcwegung die Ersciiaffung der 
ErschGnuiMi, das Zecfallen des ewigen Moments der Vermitlliing, dea 
einigen Sobnes, in den sclbststandlgen Gegensatz, einerseits des Himmels 
nnd der Ecde, der elemenlarischen nnd concreten Natur, andereraeils des 
Geistes als mit ihr im Verhiiltmss stehenden, eomit endlichen Geialcs, 
T\ either als das Extrem dec in sich seyenden Negativitat sich zam Biisen 
verselbstsiandigt, aolches Extrem durch seine Beziehung auf eine gegcn- 
(iberstfihende Nafur nnd durcli aehie damit geaetite eigone Naturiichlieit 
ist, in dieser als denkend znglelch auf das Ewige gerlchfot, abor damit in 
SuEserlichcr Beziehung steht." 

Goires, in the preface to the second edition of ilia Alliaiiasius, p. ix., ex- 
blblts a specimen of a now Creed on Hegelian principles, to be drawn up 
by a general council composed of the more advanced theologians of the 
day. The qualifications for a seat in the council are humorously dcatribed, 

1 [After wliat has been raid by t1i 
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and the creed itself containj much jnst and pointed satins. It will hanUy, 
however, bear quotation; for a caricature on Bneh a sabject, however 
well intended, almost unaroiiiably carries wltli it a painful air of irrever- 



NOTE SXIV., p. 153. 

See especially Fhanmnenokigie des Geistes, Werke, n, p. 557; FMosophie 
der Geschichte, Werke, IX. p. 387; Philosophic der Religion, Wei'ke, XII. p. 
217; Geschieiite der Pbilosophie, irerfte, XIV. p. 2S, XV. p. S8. 



Note XXV., p. l.'H. 

Tbe indecision of HeRel upon this vital question is satisfcKtorily ac- 
counted for by his disciple, Strauss. To a philosophy which proftsses to 
exhibit the universal relalions of necessary ideas, it Is indifferent whether 
they have actually been realized In an individual case or jiot. This ques- 
tion is reserved for the Critic of History. See Streltsclaiflea, Heft m. p. 
68. I>omer too, while pointing out the merits of Hegel's Christolopy, ad- 
mits that the belief in a historical Christ has no significance in hia system; 
and that Uioso disciples who r<yect it carry out that system most fully. 
See Lelire von der Person Cliristi, p. 409. 



Note XXVI., p. 153. 

PMosophie der Belighm, Wfrke, XII. p. 286. In another passage of the 
same work, p. 281, the Atonement is erptained in the following language: 
"Therein only is the possibility of the atsinomont — that the essential one- 
ness of the divine and Ihe human nature becomes known ; that is the nec- 
essary basis ; man can know himself taken up into God, no far as God is 
not somewhat foreign to him, somewhat external, accidental, but when 
he, according to his essential being, his freedom and subjectiyity, is talwn 
up into God; but this is possible, only in so far as this snhjectivlly of human 
nature is in God Himself." Compare also p. 330, and FhSiKmenokyie <fcs 
GeisUs, Werkf, H. pp. S4i, 573, PkilosopMe der Geschielile, Werke, IX. p. 
405. Oeschidde der PkUos^hie, Werke, XV. p. 100. 



Note XXVH., p. 153. 
Oi-uniUekren der OirisiUchen Dogmaitk, § 313, 330. 
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Note XXVni., p. 154. 

IMd. i^ 335, 3aG. A simikr theory is maintained, almost in the samo 
language, by Eosenkranz, Sw jfifopiufie der tkeologiitken Wiaaenieha/lea, i 
26, 27. The substance of this view is given by HegoJ himself, Werke, IX, 
pp. 394, 457; XV. p. 89. Some valuable criticisms on the principle of it 
may bo found in Dr. Mill's Obiemaliima on llie a^lifalion of Panllieistic 
PrindpUi to the OriUdsm of Ike Gospel, pp. 16, 42. 



Note SXIS., p. 155. 

Leben Jisfi, J 151. English Translation, Vol. III. p. 437. The passage 
has also been tvanslatod by Dr. Mill in his Ohercatiojii on Ihe appUciiticn of 
FaMiieklic Frmeiptes, elc. p. 50. I have eliglitly corrected the former 
version by tlio aid of the latter. A sort of anticipation of the theory may 
be found io Hegel's Pkiiaomeitolosie <ks Geisiea, Werke, II. p, 569. 



Note XXX., p. 155, 

" Only the Metaphysical, bnt in nowise the Historical, maiics our salva- 
tion." "Siohia, AmBeiaiingzu-ia teligen Lehert, {Werke, \. p. iS'>). With this 
may be compared the ianguaso of Spinoza, Ep. XXI. " I say that it is 
not at all necessary to ealvaiion to know Christ after the flesh ; but of that 
ctomai Son of God, the otomal Wisdom of God, which has manifested it- 
self in all things, and especially in the Imman mind, and most of all in 
Christ Jcsua, we must have a far difiercnt opmion." 



LECTURE VI. 

Note I., p. 161. 
See above. Lecture IV. p. 104 and note 19. 



Chrisllidie Lehre wa der Sujide, II. p. 153, third edition, (English Trans- 
lation, H. p. 126.) Tlie doctrine that the Divine Essence is speculatively 
made known through Christy is a common ground on which thoologiana 
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of Iha most opposilc schools hiTC met, to diverge again into most adTOrse 
conclusions. It Is substantially the opinion of Eunomius ; i and it has been 
maintained In modern limes by Hegel and his disdpio Marhoincke, In a, 
sense very different ftom tliat which is adopted by Miiller. See Hegel, 
PhUonphie der Garhidits, Wexke, IX. p, 19. Phibsoplde der Bdigtm, 
Werie, XII. p. 304, and Marheincke, Grandlelirender Chriatlickin Dugstaiik, 
5 00. 

Note lit., p. ICS. 

See L. Ancillon, in the Mfomrei de I'Jca'Umie de Berlin, quoted by Bar- 
tholm^S, Bisloire des Doclriites relii/ieasee, I. p. QGS. On the parallel be- 
tween the mystery of Causation and those of Christian doctrines, compare 
Magee on the Atonement, Note XIX. See also Moiley, Asgus^nian Doc- 
trine of Predeslination, p. 19, and the review of the same work, by Professor 
Fraser, iiaajs in Phitotophy, p. 274. 



Note IV., p. 163. 

Seven different theories of the cansal neKns, and of Che mode of our ap- 
prehenfiion of it, are ennmerated and refuted by Sir W. Hamilton, Discus- 
sions, p. 611. His own, which is the eighth, can hardly be regarded as 
more satisfitctory. For he resolves the causal judgment itself Into the Ina- 
bility to ranceivo an absolute commencement of phenomena, and the coo- 
sequent necessity of tlilnfcing that what appears to ns under a new form 
had previously existed ander others. But Earely a canse is as mnch re- 
quired to account for the change from an old form to a new, as to account 
for an absolute beginning. On the defects of this theory I have remarked 
elsewhere. See .EncjuAsnalia Brilanaica, eighth edition, vol. XIV. p. 601, 
It has also been criticized by Dr. McCosU, Method qf the Divim Ooverawent, 
p. iSO, fourth edition ; by Proflsssor Eraser, Essaj/s in Philosoptiy, p. 170 
sqq. ; and by Mr. Calderwood, PhUosophi/ of the Inflate, p. 139 sqq. 



Note V. p. IKJ. 

That Causation implies something more than Invariable sequence, though 
what tbat something Is we are unable to determine, is maintained, among 
otliers, by M. Cousin, in bis eloquent Lectures on the Philosophy of Loclte. 
" Solely because one phenomenon succeeds another, and succeeds it con- 
stantly,— is it the cause of It? Is this tRe whole idon., which yon form to 
yourself, of cause? When you say, when you think that liio lire is tlie 



I See Neander, vol. iv. p. 60, ed. Bohn. 

27» 
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CHU3C of the fluid slato of the wax, I ask yoa, if you do not believe, if the 
whole humau race do notlielioTO, that tlierois intho fireacertninswB^Aine, 
aituakmiwn jjropertj/, — ilie determlnalion of which Is no point in question 
hero, — to which yon refer tlie production of tlio fluid state of the wax ? " 
HielBirp, de la Philosophie au XTIII'. slide, Lc^oo xix. Engcl speaks Co 
the same effoct in almoat the same words. " In what we call, for exampio, 
force of attiBction, of afflnily, or of impulsion, the only (hltig known 
ithat Is to say, i-eprcscntcd to the Imoglnallon and the senses) is the effect 
produced, namely, the bringing together of tlie two bodies attracted and 
attracting. No language has a word to express that /xsiain anmeiliiiig, 
{effort, conotus, nisus) which remains absolutely concealed, hot which all 
minds necessarily conceive of as added to the phenomenal representa- 
tion."! Dr. McCosh (Mdhodofiiie JHvine Qovemtamt, p. 525,) proibssos to 
discover this certain somdbtng. In a saislarice actirtg mcoi'ding to its powers or 
pToperties. But, apart tlinn the conseiouB exercise of free will, ive know 
nothing of power, or pre^rt}/, save as manifested in its o&bcts. Compare 
Berkeley, Miaule Philosyiha; Dial. VII. § 9. Herder, Gotl, Werke, VIII. 



Note VI,, p. 163. 

That the first idea of Cansation is derived from the conscionancss of the 
exercise of power in our own volitions, is eslnblisheil, after a liint ftom 
Locke,2 by Maine de Biran, and aeoepteil by M. Cousin,^ To explain the 
manner in which we transcend our own personal consciousness, and at- 
tribute a cause to all clianges in the material world, the latter philosopher 
has recourse to the hypothesis of a necessary hiw of the reason, hy virtue 
of which it disengages, in the fact of consciousness, the necessary clement 
of causid relation from the conttnjjent element of onr personal production 
of this or that particular movement. This Law, the Principle of Causality, 
compels the reason to suppose a cause, whenever the senses present a 
new phenomenon. But this Principle of Causality, even granting it to 
Iw true as far as it goes, does not explam what the idea of a Cause, thos 
extended, contiUns as its constituent feature: ft merely transcends per- 
sonal causation, and sabstitutes an unknown miHdhitig in its room. Wu 
do not attiibnte lo the fire a eonsdonsness of its power to melt tlie wax ; 

1 Mimeha di VAradimit di EitUti, quoted by Maine de Biran, Xam-iUri Coa- 

s Sssay, B, IL Cli, 21 f ( i, ^ A similar view is taken by Jaoobi, David Hum/, 
Oder Tdcallsmia und Eia!fiiiius,{lVtrl-t,lt. p. 301.) 

S See De Blron, Oeuv-rts FkOosopliiquu, IV. p, 211, 273, Couein, Couri dc r Hii- 
loln de la PhUnsophir:, Deuxlime S4rle, LCf on 19. Fiaemtnli f Aifosop^fguo, voL 
IV- ) Fri&oa de la Fi«mi«i« Edition. 
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and in denying consclousneBs, we deny the only positive conception of 
power which can be added to Hie mere justapoailion of phenomena. The 
cause, in ail Eensibla changes, thns remains a certain someiMng. On tiiis 
subject I have treated more at length in another place. See Frolegoaana 
Jjo^at, pp. 135, 309. 

And orcn witliin the sphere of our own volitions, though we are imme- 
diately conecioas of the oxerdso of power, yet the analysis of the concep- 
tion thus presented to as, carries us at once into the region of the incom- 
prehensible. The finite power of man, as an originating cause within his 
own sphere, seema to come into coliision with the infinite power of God, 
as the orieinaliog Conse of all things. Finite power is itself created by 
and dependent upon God ; yet, at the same time, It seems to be manifested 
as originating and independent. Power itself acts only on the solidtation 
of motives; and this raises the question, which is prior? does the motive 
bring about the slate of the will which inclines to it; or does the state of 
the will convert the coincident drcnmstances into motives? Am I moved 
to wii:, or do I will to be moved? Here wo are involved in the mystery of 
endless succession. On this mystery there are some able remarks In Mr. 
MoBley's Augtiatiman Iheoiy of Pred^naUon, p. 2, and in Professor Ftaaer'a 
Essays in PhUosophu, p. 275. 

Note VIL, p. 103. 

[. la. "of that Supreme God, who 



Note VIIl., p. 163. 
EnamMio in Psalmum LXXXV. 12. Compare De Trinitate, VIII. C. 2. 

Note rx., p. 164. 

F. Sodnua, Tractalas de Deo, Chrisia, et Spiritu Saacto. { Opera, 1656, vol. 
I. p. 811). " But even from that alone, that God is openly taught to l>e 
one, it can justly bo concluded, that he can he neither three nor two. For 
the One and ilie Three, or the One and the Two are opposed to each 
other. So that if God bo three or two, he cannot be one."— Priestley, 
Traclsin CoRlroeers;/ witk Bis}iopHorsle)/,p.1S. "Theyare therefore both 
one and many in the same respect, viz., in each being pafect God. This is 
certainly as mudi a contradiction as to say that Peter, James, and John, 
having each of them every thing that is roquisile to constitute a complete 
iniiB, aw yet, all together, not Ciree men, but only one man."— F. W. New- 
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man, Phases of FaiOi, p. 48. "If any one speaks of Oiree m«n, all that ho 
means is, 'three objects of thought, of whom eath separately may be 
called man.' So also, all that could possibly be meant by fliree Gods, is 
' iliree olyeets of tJionght, of whom each separately may be called God.' 
To avow the last statement, as the Creed doea, and yet repudiate Three 
Gods, is to object to (be phrase, yet confess (o the only meaning which 
the phrase can convey." 

Note X., p. 104. 

Schleiecmacher {Cltrislliche Glaube, J 171), has some objections against 
the Catholic Doctrine of the Holy Trinity, conceived in the thorough 
spirit of Rationalism. In the same spirit Strauss observes ( QlaubemJeliTe, 
I. p. 460), " Whoever has sworn to tha Si/mbolum Quicungue has forsworu 
the laws of human thought." The sarcasm comes inconsistently enough 
from a disciple of Hesel, whose entire philosophy is based on an abjura- 
tion of the laws of thought. In one respect, indeed, Hegel is right; 
namely, in maintaining that the laws of thought are not applicable lo the 
Infinite. Bat the true condnslon fl-om this concession Is not, as the 
Hegelians maintain, tJiat a philosophy can be constructed independently 
of those laws; hut iJiat the InSnito is not an object of human philosophy 
at all. 



Note XH., p. 160. 

Compare Anselm, De Fide TMnitalis, e. 7. "But if he denies that three 

can be jredlcaled of one, and one of three, let him allow that 

there is something in God, which his intellect cannot penetrate, and iet 
him not compare the nature of God, which is above all things, free from 
all condition of place and time and composition of parts, wiOi Uilngs, 
which are confined V> place and Kme, or composed of parts; but let him 
believe that there is something, in that nature, which cannot bo in those 
things, and let him acquiesce in christian authority, and not dispnto 
against it." 

Note XIO., p. 16(i. 

See the oljections raised against this doctrine by Mr. F. W. Newman, 
Phases of Faith, p. 84. " The very form of our past participle (bei)otUa)," 
he tells us, "is invented to indieate on event in the past Ume." The traa 
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difficolty is not graininalicEl, but metapLysical. If ordinary language is 
prlmnrilj' accommodated to the ordinoiy laws of tbought, it is a mere 
verbal quibble to press its literal application to the Inlinito, ivhich is 
above thought. 



KoiE XIV.. p. 16(5. 

The parallel here pointed out may be exhibited niore fully by consult- 
ing Bishop Pearson's Exposition of this Doctrine, Onllie Creed, Art, I., and 
the auiJiorliies cited in his notes. 



Note XT,, p. 16fj. 

On this Bround Is established a profonnil and deeisive critieiBm of 
Hegel's System, by Trendelonbarg, Logiscbe TTnteraudaaigen, e. 2. " Pnre 
being," he says, "is quiescence; so niso is the Nothing (das Nichts); how 
Is the netive Becoming (active Toallty>the result of the union of two qui- 
escent conceptions ? " M. Bartholmfess in likemBnnorremari;s,"Intum- 
ing thus the abstmclion to iBulity, this BjBtem tacitly ascribes to abstract 
being virtues and qualities which belong only to a concrete and individual 
being; that is, lo a shnplo ireing capahle of spontaneous and deliborafo 
action, of intolligenee and of will. It accoids all this to it, at the same 
time thnt it ccproacnts it, and with reason, as an impersonal being. This 
abstract being produces concrete beings, this impersonal being produces 
persons; it pro<luces the one and the other, because thus the system di- 
rects!" Histoire dee DoclTinesIidigieiixs, 11 V' ^T- 



Note XVI., p. 167. 

Schelling, Bnino, p. IBS. "In the Absolute, all is absolnte; if, there- 
fore, the perfection of His Nature appears in the real as infinite Being, 
and in the ideal as infinite Knowing, the Being In the absolute is, even as 
the Knowing, absolute; and each, being absolute, lias not, ont of itself, 
an opposite in the other, but the absolute Knowing is the atisolnte Nature, 
and the ahaolute Nature the absolute Knowing." 



NOM XVII., p, 167. 

Aquinas, Sajama, P. I. Qu. XXXII. Art. 1. " It is impossible, by means 
of natural reason, to reach the knowledge of the Trinity of the Bivine 
Persons. For it has been shown alxive, that a man can, by natural rea- 
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son, aiTiTC at the knowlciiKe of God, only from what is created 

But the creative power of God is common to the whole Trinity; whento 
it pertains to the unity of the essence, not to the distinction of the Per- 
sons, By natural reason, therefore, only those things can be known con- 
cerning God, which belong to the Unity of the Divine essence, not to 
the distinction of the Divine Persons." This wise and sound limitation 
should be borne in mind, as a testimony against that neoplatonizing spirit 
of modem times, which seeks to strengthen the evidence of the Christian 
Doctrine of the Trinity, by distorting It into conformity with the specula- 
tions of Heathen Philosophy. The Hegelian Theory of the Trinity is a 
remarkable instance of this kind. Indeed, Hegel hhnaelf expressly re- 
gards coincidence mth neoplatonism as an evidence in favor of an Ideal- 
ist interpretation of Christian doctrines.t A similar spirit occasionally 
appears in influential writers among ourselves. 



Note XVIII., p. IfiS. 

For the objection, see Cateeh, Baaw. De Persona Christi, Cap. 1. (Ed. 
1609. p. 43.) " It is repugnant to sound reason. In the Jlrsl place, beeauso 
two substances, opposite in their properties, cannot unite so as to form 
one person; .... Ihai, loo, because two natures, each constitating a 
person, cannot come together so as to constitute one person."— Spinoza, 
^iat. XXX " As to the additional view, giren liy some churches, that 
God assumed human nature, I have expressly declared, that I know not 
what they say; nay, to i:onfcss the truth, they seem to mo to talk no less 
absoj-dly than if any one should say that a circle has assumed the natnre 
of a square." Similar objections are ui^d by F. W. Newman, The SouJ, 
p. na, and by Theodore Parker, Critical and Mhcdlaneaus Writings, p. 320, 
Discourse qf MaUas perlaiaing to Bdigiaa, p. 234. 



Note SIX., p. 169. 

One half of this dilemma has been exhibited by Sir W. Hamilton, D:s- 
cusaiom, p. 009. sqq. It is strange however that this great thinker should 
not have seen that the second alternative fs equally inconceivable; that it 
Is as impossible to concelre the creation as a process of evolution from the 
being of the Creator, as it is to conceive it as a production out of nothing. 
Tliia double Impossibility is mnch more in harmony with the philosophy 
of lie conditioned, than the hypothesis which Sir W. Hamilton adopts. 

1 FhHesoplm Oar QisAichle, Werkc, IS. p. 402. 
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Indeed, his admirable criticism of Consin'a theory (Discussiowi, p, 36,) 
contains in substance the same dilemma as that exliiblted in the text. 
For some fldiliiional remarks on this point, see above, Lecture II. note 33. 



Pflise'iS, Partie II. J 



Greg, Creed of CArisdmdom, p. 218. sqq. Compare the cognate passages 
from other Anthers, quoted above, Lecture I. note 91. 



Note XXIII,, p, n3. 

"For since In (i^neral it is one thing to nnderstand the jmpossibiliiy ot a 
thing, and it far different thins ""* •" understand its possibHUp, so espec- 
ially in those matters of which we are utterly ignorant, snch as those which 
are not exposed to sense, the things are by no means forthwith impossi- 
ble, tho possibility of which we do not tiioronshly nndcrsland Therefore 
It does not become the philosopher to deny uniTersallyDn me efficiency 
in the created world, or to maintain as cert^n, that God Himself contnb 
utes nothing (immediately) either to the consecutive order of natural 
things, — as for instance the keeping up of each part or species, embraced 
in a genua of animals or of plants, — or to moral changes, — as for in- 
stance, the improvement of the human son!, — or to assert that It is alto- 
gether impossible for a revelation or any other extraordinary event to l>e 
brought ftbont by Divine agency." Storr, Aatiolaiiones quiEdaia Ttieolo- 
giciE, p. 5. 

Note XXIV., p. 173. 

" For since the force and power of nature, is tho very force and power 
of God, and its laws and rules are the very decrees of God, it is in general 
a thing to be believed, that the power of nature is infinite, and that Its 
laws are so made, as to extend to all things which are conceived by the 
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DJTino mind. For, otherwisB, what else is detennined, than that God 
made nature eo impotent, and appointed for It laws and rules so unpro- 
ductive, tliat ho is oRen to come anew to its aid, if He will have it 60 
presorvud that thlnys may succeed according to wish; a thing which I 
conceive to bo indeed most foreign to reason." Spinoza, Tra/Aaivs Tkeo- 
loyiix-Politicas. cap. VI. — "The hitter, indeed (Supovnaturalists), assume 
that God governs human aiTairs in general by a natural oi'der, and (hat 
when this natural order can no longer safisiy His will, He comes in with 
remedial aid by the working of miracles; the former (KationaJists) decide 
that God, Hum etomity, ao wisely arranged that all things should follow In 
a coutinnoua series, that the things which occurred many ajtcs ago, pre- 
pared and brought about what is occurring now, and that there should 
bo no need of certain miracles, as a kind of Intercalations." Wegschcider, 
Jiistit. Thedl. i 12. From an opposite point of view to that of Spinoza, 
Ilecbart arrives at a similar conclusion. " Religion requires tlie view, that 
Ho who, us Fiitber, has made provision for men, now in deepest silence 
leaves Ihc race to itself, as having no part in it; without trace of any such 
fcclingusmight ho likened to human sympathy, and indeed to egotism."' 
The simile of the calculating enirfno, acting Ijy its own laws, Is adduced 
by Mr. Babbajto (JTinffl Bridyewater Treatise, ch. 3), "to illustrate the 
distinction between a system to which the restoring hand of its contriver- 
is applied, either fVeqoentlj' or at distant intervals, -ind one which had 
received at Its first formation the impress of the will of its author, fore- 
seeing the Taried but yet necessary laws of its action throaghout the 
whole of its existence; " and to show "that that flir which, after its origi- 
nal adjustment, no superintendence is acquired, displays far greater inge- 
nuity than that whicli demands, at every change in its law, llie direct 
intervention of its contriver." Mr. Jowott, though nsjeeting the analogy 
of the machine, uses similar hmguage: " The directing power that is able 
to foresee ail things, and provide against them by simple and general 
rules, is a worthier imago of the Divine intelligence than the handicrafls- 
miin 'putting his hand to the hammer,' delachtng and isolating portions 
of matter from the laws by which he has himself put tliem logetiier."* 



Note XXV., p. 174. 

le reason why, among men, an artiflcer is justly esteemed so much 
jre skilful, as the macliinc of his composing will continue longer to 
regularly without any further interposition of the workman, is 



a. Riui, vol. U. p.412. 
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because the skill of all haman artificers eonsists onlf In composing, ad- 
justing, or putting together eertain movcmcntB, the principles of whose 
motion are altogether independent upon the ortilicur. ■ ■ ■ . But with 
regard to God, Ihe case is quite ditl^Dt; Itecanse He not only composca 
or puts things togetlier, l)iit is liimself the Aatlior and continual Preserver 
of their oiiginal forces or moving poivers. And consequently it is not a 
diminniion, but the true e''>ry of his woiltinanshrp, that noOiing is done 
without Ilia continual governnieiit and laspecttim." Clarke, FirA IttpJn la 
Leibiiils, p. 15. 

Note SXVL, p. 174, 

" I do not helicyc," says Theodore ParlfOr, " llicre ever was a miracle, 
or ever will bo; every where I find law, — the constant mode of operation 
of the infinito God."— Some acmant of my Ministry, appended to Theism, 
AOieiam, and llie Popuior Theologi/, p. 263, Coinparo the same work, pp. 
113, 188; and Atkinson, Man's Nature and Devdopmeiit, p. 241. The state- 
ment is not at present true, even as regards the materiol world : It Is false 
as rosards the world of mind ; and were it tine in both, it would prove 
nothing regarding the "infinite God." For the conception of hiw is, to 
say the least, quite as finite as th.it of miraculous interposition. Professor 
PoweU, hi his latest woA, though not absolutely r^ecting miracles, yet 
adopts a tone which, compared with soch passages as the above, is at 
least painfully suggestive. " It is now perceived by all inquiring minds, 
that the advance of tnie scientific principles, and the grand inductive con- 
clusions of universal and eternal law and order, are at once the basis of all 
rational theology, and give the death-blow to superstition." Ctirisliaaiiy 
without Judaism, p. 11. 



This point has been treated by the author at gi^ter length in the Pro- 
legoBieaa Logica, p. 133, and in the aniclo Metaphysics, in the eighth edition 
of the Encyclop/edia Britaimlea, vol. XIV. p. 600. 



Note XXVKI., p. 170, 

Si.'C McCosh, Milhod of ihe Vtvim Goi-einmeiil, pp. 102, If>6. The quoln- 
tations which the author brings forwai^d in support of this remaik, from 
Humboldt and Comto, are valuable as showing the concurrence of the 
highest Eoientlfie authorities as to the facts stated. The religious applica- 
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tlon of these facls is Dr. McCosh's own, and constilatea one of the most 
instructive portions of his vaiuaWe work. The fact itself has been noticed 
and commenied on with his usual saijadty by Bishop Butler, Analoij)/, 
Part II. c. 3. " Would it not havo been thoujjht highly improb:iblo, that 
toen should* have been so much more capable of discovering, even to cer- 
tainty, the general laws of matter, and the magnitudes, paths, and revolu- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, than the occasions and cures of distempers, 
and many other things, in which human hfe seems bo much more nearly 
concerned, than in astronomy?" 



Note XXIX., p. ill}. 

" There are domains of nature in which man's foresight is considcr.ibly 
extended and accurate, and other domains in wlilcb it is ler? limited, 
or voty dim and conhiscd. Again, there arc departments of nature in 
which man's tnflnonco le considerable, and others which lie altogether be- 
yond his control, directly or indirectly. Now, on comparing these classes 
of olgeets, we find them to have a cross or converse relation to one another. 
Where man's foreknowledge is extensive, either he has no power, or his 
power is limited ; and where his power miglit be cxortcil, his foresight is 

contracted He can tcli in what position a satellite of Saturn wilt be 

a hundred years after this present lime, but he cannot say in what state 
his bodily health may be an hour hence Wo are now in circum- 
stances to discover the advantages arising fVoin the mixture of uniformity 
and uncertainty in the operations of nainre. Both serve meet Important 
ends in the )(overnment of God. The one renders nature steady and 
stable, the other active and accommodating. Without the certainty, man 
wonld waver as in a dream, and wander as in a tracltless desert; without 
the unexpected changes, he ivould make bis rounds like the gin-horse In 
its eircuit, or the prisoner on his wheel. Were natnre altogether capri- 
cions, man wonld lihewise become altogether capricious, for he could have 
no motive to steadfast action: again, were nature altogether fixed, it 
vi'ould make man's character as cold and formal as itself." McCosh, 
Method of the Dinim Ooverrmeitt, pp. 173, 174 (thurth edition). 



Note XXX., p. 177. 

The solution usually given by Christian writers of the difficulty of 
reconciling the efficacy of prayer with the infinite power and wisdom of 
God, I cannot help regarding, wlille thoroughly sympathizing with the 
purpose of its advocates, as unsatisfactory. That solntjon may be given 
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In lie language of Enter. "When a christian addresses to God, at thfa 
present moment, a prayor worlhy of being gianted, wo must not imagine 
that this prayer roaches now, for the first time, the Itnowledge of God. 
He hiis already hoard that prayer from all ciemity; and shice this com- 
passionate Father lias judged it worthy of being granted. Ho Iwb arranged 
the worid expressly in favor of this prayer In such manner, that its ac- 
complishment may be a consequence of the natural conrsu of events."' In 
other words, the prayer is foreseen and foreordained, as well as the an- 
swer. This solution appears to assume that the conception of law and 
necessity adequately represents the absolute nature of God, whQe that of 
continjjence and special interposition is to he subordinated to it. The ai^ 
rangcments of God in the government of the worid are fixed from all 
eternity, and if the prayer is part of those arrangements, it becomes a 
necessary act likewise. It is sorely a more reverent, and probably a truer 
solution, to say that the conception of general law and that of special in- 
tcrposilion are equally human. Neither probably represents, as a specu- 
lative truth, the absolute manner in which God works in His Providence; 
both ore equally necessary, as regulative truths, 10 govern man's conduct 
in this life. In neither aspect are wo warranted in malting the one con- 
ception subordinate to the other. A slmilur objection may be urged 
against the theory which reprosenls a miracle as the possible manifesta- 
tion of a higher and unknow^n law. Tlicre Is notiiing in the conception of 
law which entitles it to this preemhience over other hnman modes of repre- 
sentation. 

Note XXXI., p. 177. 

Kant, thongh lie attaches no value to miracles as evidences of a moral 
religion, yet distinctly allows that there is no sufflcient reason for denying 
theto possibility as facts or their utility at certain periods of tlio liistory of 
religion.' This moderation is not imitated by Uis disciple, Wegschelder, 
who says: "The belief in a svperaatarid and jniracalom, and that loo, an 
immediotB revehition of God seems not well reconcilable wilh the Ideas of 
a God eternal, always constant to Himself, omnipotent, omniscient and 
most wlse."3 Strauss, in like manner, assumes chat the absolute cause 
never distarbs the chain of secondary causes by arbitrary acts of interpo- 
sition; and therefore lays it down as a canon, that whatever is miracu- 
lous Is unhistarical.4 

I Uttra A lau Prinussc iT AOftnagne, vol. I. p. 86T, ed. Conraot. Compare 
UcCdsIi, Mclhod tf Ihc Dtdite Oocmmeiil, p 223. 
t R:Ugi<M limtthatb da Gnazai dcr blositn Venmafl, p. 9B, edit Eosenkrani. 
3 lastit. Thiol, j 12. 
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Note XXXIL, p. 178. 

Sec, on tho one side, Babbage, Siiilli BridgemoJa- Tnalise, ch. 8; Hitch- 
coeli, Rdiijioit of Gfi^ogy, p. 290. The eanic view is also auggesled as 
protohlo by Buller, Anahgy, Pmt I[. ch. 4. On the other side, us regards 
the limitations within which the Idea of law should be applied lo the course 
of GoiI'b Providence, see MeCosh, Method of Divine Qonernioent, p. 1,55. 
Kant, Seligion innerludb, v. s. w, p. 102, maintains, with reason, that from 
a human point of view, a law of miracles is unattainable. 

Note XXXIII., p. 180. 
Sit William Hamilton, Discusaiojis, p. 025, 



LECTURE VII. 



HOTE I., p. 189. 

The Moral and Religious Philosophy of Kant, which is here referred 
lo, is chiefly contained in his Mdopliysik det Sitten, first published in 1785, 
his Krifik der praktisdien Vernutifl, in 1788, and his Bdigion imierhaSi der 
Graven der Noesm Yeman/I, in 1793. For Kant's influence on the ration- 
allst theology of Germany, sea Rosenkrani, Gesdiii^le der Kanfsdien Phi- 
(osopAie, p. 333, sqq. Araand Saintes, Bisloire du Moiionah'sme en AHe- 
magne, L. H. ch. xJ. Eose, State of Protestantism in Germany, p. ISi (2nd 
edition), Kahnis, History of German Proleslantism, pp. 68, 1G7 (Meyer's 
Translation). 

Note XI., p. 183, 



irity of the moral consciousness over other 
id, as regards absolute certainty, seems to 
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be hold by Mr. Jowctt. In reference to certnin doubts eonneeteil with the 
Doctrine of the Awnement, he observes, " It is not the pride of human 
reason wiiich su^'Csls Ihesa questions, bot tlie moral sense which He him- 
self has implanted in the breast of each one of as," ' It Is difficult to see 
tlio force of the antithesis here suggested. The "moral sense" is not 
more the gift of God Clian the "human reason; " and the decisions of (ho 
former, to he represented In consciousness at all, require the cooperation 
of the latter. Even as n^ards our own personal acts, iho iniellectual con- 
ception must be united with the moral sense in passing judgment; and In 
all Renerat Ihoorlos conccrnin;; the moral nature of God or of man, the 
rational fatuity will necessarily have the larger Eliare. 



Kritik der rdn&i Vnmunft, p. 031. ed. Eosenkranz, JHeSaphydk der Sit- 
ten, p. 31. Bdigion inaerliaib u. s. w. p. 123. 

Note V., p. 183. 
Retigioa u. s. hi. p. 123. 

Note VI., p. Iffl. 
lUd. pp. laa, 181. 

Note VII., p. 183. 
Thid. pp, 123, 133. Compare Slrdl der FacultSlen, p. 304. 

Note VIII., p. 181. 
See ahove. Lecture lit, p. 74. 



Note IS., p. 185. 

On the existence of neeessary truths in morals, comparable to those of 
mathematics, see Reid, IradkctiM Powers, Essay VI, ch. 6 (pp. 453, ■ISl. 
ed, Hamilton). 

1 lilies of SI. Pmd, Vol. II. p. 46S, 
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Note X., p, 166. 

Compare Jacobi, An Fickle, Werke, HI. pp. 35, 37. " Juet as certainly 
83 I possess reason, eo certainly do I no( possess niong with it the perfee- 
tioii of ilfe, I do noi pOBSesB the fnlnesaof tlieijoodand the true; andjust 
as tertainiy as I do nal possess this, atid know it, jnst eo certainly do I 

fcnoio there is a Txigher Beiog, and in Him I hare my origin I ac- 

hnowieiise, then, that I do not Itnow the Good in itself, the Ttm in itself, 
bIeo tliat I have only a remote forebodiiiii of it." That tlie moral provi- 
dence of God cannot be jadj^ed by the same standard as the actions of 
men, see Leibnitz, Theodidf, J>e la Confomal^, etc. ^ 32 (Opera, ed. Erd- 
mann, p 48J) 

Note XL, p. IW. 

"Wheref&re.inasmtichfls our actions are conyersant about things besat 
with many tircumstances, which eause men of sundry wits to bo also of 
sundry jadgmcnts concerning that which ought to be done; requisite it 
cannot but seem the rule of divine law should herein help onr imbecility, 
that wo might the more infallibly understand what is good and what evil. 
The first principles of the Law of Nature are easy; hard it were to find 
men ignorant of them But concerning the duly which Nature's law 
doth require at the hands of men, m a number of things particular, so far 
hath the natural understandmg even of sundry whole nations been dark- 
ened, that they hue not discerned, no not gross iniquity to be sin.~ 
Hooker, £. P., I s.ij 2 

Note XIL, p. 187. 

This corresponds to the distinction drawn by Leibnitz, between etsmal 
andiwsifiM truths of the reason. See TModk^e, Discours de la Conformity, 
etc, k a (Opera, J^rdmann, p. 4S0). The latter class of truths, he allows, 
may be subservient to Faith, and even opposed by it, but not the former. 



Note Xin., p. 189. 

That it is Impossible to conceive the Divine Will as absolutely indiffer- 
ent, is shown by Miiller, Chrislliche icAre ton der SUade, I, p, 138. Btit on 
the other hand, wc are equally unable to conceive it as necessarily deter- 
mined by the laws of the Divine Nature. We cannot theiofoi-e conceive 
absolute motalily eiiher as dependent on, or as independent of, the Will of 
God. In other words, we are unable to conceive absolute morality at ail. 
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See aliovc. Lecture I, note 14. 

Note XV., p. 190. 

" Sin conlaiTiB Its own retribntive penalty, as surely and aa natoraJly sb 

the ncom com^ns the oafc It is onlained to follow guilt by God — 

not aa a Judge, but as the Creator and Legialatof of the universe. . . , We 
can be redeemed from the pnniEhmont of slu only by being redeemed 
from its eommlssion. Neither cob there be any such thing as yicarious 
atonement or punishment. . . . If the foregoing reflections are sound, the 
awful, yot wholesome conTJction presses on our minds, that Btere can be no 
forgiveness of sins."— Grog, Creed of Christendom., p. 265. "I believe God 
is a jnst God, rewarding and panishing us exactly as we act well or ill. I 
believe that such reward and pnnishmont follow necessarily from His wUl 
as revealed in natural law, as well as in the Bible. I believe that as tbe 
highest jnstice is the highest merey, so He is a merciful God. That the 
guilty should suffer the measure of penalty whicli their goilt has incurred, 
IsJuslJce,"— Froude, JfemesisD/J'aiW, p, 69. 



Note XVI., p. 190. 



* above, Lecture I, 



Note XVU,, p. 190. 



se above, Lecture I, u 



Note XVlIt., p. 190. 

Si^e Noivman, Phases of Faitli, p. 8. Compare Wegsoheider, Imlit. 
Theol. § IJl, 

Note XIX., p. 191. 

Mr.Riggjn.'^tly observes of the theory of immediate forgiveness, assnb- 
Etirured for the Christian Atonement, " I/^t all men be told that ' God can- 
not he angry with any," and that whatever may have been a man's sins, 
if he will hut repent, there is no hindrance to God's freely forgiving Iiim 
aJl, without the infliction of any punishment whatever, and without the 
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need of nny atonement or intercession. Wliat would be tlie effect of such 
a proclamation ? Would it make sin appear 'exceeding sinful?' Would 
it enhance oar idea of the holiness of God? Would it not make sin ap- 
pear a liijht and trivial thing, tolerated loo easily by a 'good-nntured' 
GoJ, to be held as of much accoantby man?"' Wegscheider indeed 
acttially urges this nrgnment against tlio Cliristian doctrine, which It suits 
Ills purpose to represent as a scheme of unconditional focgiTeness. " Ex- 
perience teaches, that the helief, that even the most wicked man can 
easily obtain absolute remission of sins, has always done the grealest det- 
riment to true Tirtne and integrity."— Jnsdi. Ttoi. ^ 140. 



Note XX., p. 191. 

Such Is, in fact, tlie tlieory of Kant. See Religion intwhalb da- Grensea 
der bioasen Verminjl, p. E4. He does not, however, cany bis principle con- 
sistently ont, bnt admits a kind of vicarious suffering in a symbolical 
sense ; the penitent being morally a different individual from tlie sinner. 
Even this metaphorical conceit is utterly out of place according to the 
main principles of his systj^m. 

Note XXL, p. 19a. 



Note XXII., p. 192. 

"This natural indignation is generally moderate and low enoajtU In 
mankind, m each partltular man when the nyurr whtih e's.cites it dotJi 
not affect himself, or one whom he considers as himsoJf Therefore the 
precepts to /iNc/ii'eand to loivoui fneiJW-, do not relate to that general 
indignation againot injury and the autliors of it, but to tht'! feeling, or 
resentment, when raised by pnrate or personal injorj " — Butler, Sermon 
IX, Ob Forgii-eness of I«}unes 



Note XXIII., p, 193. 

Thus Mr. Froudc exclaims, "IIo! to have created mankind liable to 
— to have laid them in the way of a temptation under which lie k 
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they would full, and then carse them and all who were to come of them, 
and all the world for their sakes\"— Nemesis of Faith, p, II. Tliis author 
omits tbe whole doctrine of the redemption, and treats the fall and the 
curae as if they were tlio sole manner of God's deuling with sinners. HIa 
objection, stripped of its violent langoa;^, is but one form of the nnlver- 
snl riddio — the osistoiice of Evil, A similar objection is urged by Mr. 
Parker, Theism, AiMsm, and the Popular Theoloyp, p. 64: and by Mr. 
Atkinson, Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature and Deuelopmera, pp, 173, 
174. 

NorE SSrV., p. 1!)3. 

Aristotle Elh. Nic. V. 10. "For of a tbing, which is not limited, the 
Tulc Is aUio unlimited, like the plnmb-rulo of Lesbian houne-building, 
changing according to the form of the stone, and not remaining the some 



Note XSV,, p. 193. 

On this spirit of universal criticism, Augustine remarks: "Bat they 
are foolish, who say, 'Could not tlio wisdom of God ollierwise deliver 
men, than by assuming human nature, and being born of a, woman, and 
sutTorinj; all those things fVom sinners ? ' To whom, we Eay He could, but 
if He were to do otlicrwisc. He would in like manner be displeasing to 
your folly." — De A(joae Christiano, c. 11. 

Tlio following passage fli>m the Edi'pse of Faith, p. 1S5. is au excellent 
statement of the versatility of the "moral rcaBOa,"or" spiritual insight," 
wlien set up as a criterion of religious truth. " Even as to that funda- 
mental posMon, — the existence of a Being of unlimited power and wis- 
dom (as to bis unlimited goodness, I believe that nothing bat an external 
revelation can absolately certify us), I feel that I am much more indebted 
to tliosc Intbrences flvm design, which these writers make so light of, than 
to any dearness In the imperftct inmltion ] for if I found — and surely this 
Is the true test—tho traces of design loss conspicuous in the external 
world, confusion there as in the moral, and in both greater than is now 
found in either, I exLtrcmely doubt whether the fiUntest surmise of such a 
Being wonld huve suggested itself to me. But be that as it may; as to 
their other cardinal sentiments, — the nature of my relations to this Being 
— his placability if offended, — the terms of forgiveness, if any, — whether, 
03 these gentlemen afiirm, he Is accessible to all, without any atonement 
ormediator: — as to all this, I solemnly declare, that apart from external 
nuot by interrogating my racked spirit, catch even a mur- 
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hiur. That it must bo fuint indeed, in o/Act men — so fnint as to render Uie 
pretensions of the certitniio of llio intoinal revelation, and its Indopen- 
donce of all extcmid rovclntion, porfeccly preposf orous — I infer tVom this, 
— that thoy have, for tlio most part, arrived at diametrically opposite con- 
clusions from those of these interpreters of the spiritual revelLttion. Aa 
to the articles, indeed, of mnn's immortality and a future state, it would 
tie tmlrdiflicult for mji 'spiritual insight' to verity theirs; for, according 
to Mr. Parkoi', his ' insight ' afflnna that man is immortal, and Mr. New- 
man's 'insight 'declares nothing about the matter! Nor is my eoiisclons- 
ness, so fhc as I can trace it, mine only. This painful uncertainty has 
been the confession of multitudes of far greater minds; tboy have been 
GO far troTD contending that we have nalm^lly a clear ncterance on these 
great qnestions, that they have acknowledged the necessity of an external 
revelation; and mankind in jwncraJ, so far from thinking or feeling such 
light supcrllDous, have been constantly gaping after It, and adopted almost 
any thing that but tore Ihenaiiie. 
What, then, am I to think of this nll-su£Bcient revelation ftom within f " 



Note SXVL, p. 193. 

For the Sociaian theory of a limited foreitnowledge In God, see MuUer, 
ChrisUidie LeJtre von rfer Sibide, n. pp. 270, 288; Davison, Discoarses on 
Prophecy, pp. 300, 367. A similar view is held by Rothe, Theol. EOiik, 
Vol.1, p. J18; and by Drobisch, Gnindlehrender Iteligionsphilosopliie,p.W9. 
For the opposite necessitarian theory, see Calvin, Inst, L. II. ch. 4. § 6; 
Edwards, On the Freedom of the Wai, Pact 11. Sect. xii. quoted above, 
Lcct. II, note 7; and in the authorities cited by W^scheider, Inst. Theol., 
465. 



Note XXVII., p. 193. 

That God's knowledge Is not properly /ore*iioKifeiJij«, as not being subject 
to the law of time, is maintained by Aognstine, De Civ. Dei, XI, 21, De 
Div. Qiufst ad Simpt. I(, II. Qu, 2. 4 2, and by Boethius, De Coasd. Phil. 
L. V. Pr. 3-6. A similar view is taken by Wegschelder, Inai. Tlieol. ^ 65. 
As a speculative theory, this view is as untenable as the opposite hypo- 
thesis of an absolute foreknowledge and predestination. We can only say 
that wo do not know that the Divine Consciousness is subject (o the law 
of succession; not that we know tliat it Is not. As a means of saving the 
inflnity of God's knowledge, consistently with the free agency of man, tlio 
hypothesis becomes aimecessary, the instant we admit that the Infinite is 
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not an object of hnmnn concepHon nt nil. If this Is onco conceded, ws 
need no hypotlieaia lo reconcile truths which we cannot certainly know to 
bo in autagonlBin lo each other. We cannot assume the simultaneity of 
the divine consciousness; for wo Imow notlilnjf of the Infinite, either in 
itself or in its relation to time. Nor, on tho other hand, conld wo deduce 
the necessity of hninan actions from the fact of God's tbroknowledse, 
even if the latter could be assumed as absolutely true; for we know not 
whether the conception of necessity itself implies a divine reality, or 
merely a human mode of representation. 

Note XXVm., p, 194. 

Wi^gscli eider (Inst. Thed. ^ SO) denies the possibility of prophecy, on tlio 
ground timt a prediction of human events is destnictivc of freedom. In 
this he follows Kant, Anlh-opoloyie, 5 35, 

Note XXIX., p, 194. 

"As it is eerliiin that prescience does not destroy the liberty of man's 
■will, or impose any necessity upon it, men's actions being not therefore 
future, because they are foreknown, but therefore foreknown, because 
future; and were a thing never so contingent, yet upon supposition that it 
ivill be done, it must needs have been future from all eternity : so is it 
extreme arrogance for men, tjocanse themselves can natorally foreknow 
nothlnj; bat by some causes antecedent, as an eclipse of the sun or moon, 
therefore to presume lo measure the knowledge of God Almighty according 
to the same scantling, and to deny him the prescience of human actions, 
not considering that, as his nature is incomprehensible, so his knowledge 
may be well looked upon by us OS such too; thatwliich is past our finding 
out, and too wonderful for ns." — Cudworth, laleftecliial Syslaii, ch. V. 
(Vol. m. p. 19. ed. HaiTison). " We may bo unable to conceive how a 
thing not necessary in its nature can be foreknown — for oar foreknowl- 
edge is in general hmited by that circumstance, and is more or less per- 
fect in proportion to the fixed or necessary nature of the things we con- 
template: . . . but to subject the knowledgeof God toany such limilation 
is surely absurd and unphilosopliical, as well as impious." — Copleslon, 
EnqairB itilo Oie Doctrines of Neeessitii and Predeslinatioii, p. ■16. 



Note XXX., p. 194. 

Origen.apudEuseb.Prcpp. Erany. vr. 11.36. And if we must say, that 
foreknowledge is not the cause of events, we will say what, though more 
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paradoxical, ia yet tmo, that the fact that the thing is to be, is the cause 
of its foreliuoivledge."— Leibnitz, Theodic^e, ^ 37. "It is very easy to 
decide, that foreliDowledgo in itseif adds iiotliing to tlie determination 
of the reidltr of future events, except that this determination is itnown ; a 
thing which does not at all increase the determination, or the futuritioa 
<a3 it is called) of these events."— Clarhp, DemonsfraUon of Oie Being and 
Attribatet of Ood, p. OS. "The certainty of ForeltnoWledse does not 
cause the certainty of things, but is itself founded on the reality of their 
existence. Whatever now is, it is ixriidn that it is; and it was yester- 
day and fl'om eternity as ceHainly true, that the thing would be to-day, as 
'tis now cerlain that it ts. This artainiy of eaeias is equally the same, 
whether it is supposed that the thing could be foreiinowii or not." 



NoxE XXXI, ft. 195. 
See above. Lecture VI, p. 150, and note 27. 



Note XSXIL, p. 196. 

This qaestioii is discussed at some length l)y Euler, Leifres d am Prire- 
cesse d'AUemagae, Vol. I. p. 360. ed., Coumot. 



Note XXXin,, p. 196. 

"Sins ore finite; between the finite and tlie infinite there is no propor- 
tion; therefore punishments al.so ought to be finite."— Sonerusapud Leib- 
nitz. Fiief.^ The same orguniont is used by Blasche, Philosophisclie Uaater- 
bSdikdOeAre, 4 4; as well as by Mr. Newman, Piloses of Faith, p. 78, and 
by Mr. Fronde, Nemesis of Faith, p. 17. The latter however entirely mis- 
represents Leibnitz's reply to the otgcction. 



Note XXXIV., p, 197. 

Thtis Leibnitj: replies to the objection of Sonerus; " Evan, therefore, if 
we should concede that no sin is of itself infinite, yet it can with truth be 
said, that the sins of the damned are infinite in number; for they persist 
in sinning, throufrh all eternity." The same avgument is repealed in the 

1 rubllsliad by Lessingt in bis tract, toJsiis ton din ewigm Stra/m {Lesiing's 
SiiaifUu, ed. Lacbmaun, Vol. IX. p. ISl), 
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Thmdiedi, ^ 74, 133, 366. TIio reply wikli Mr. Froude Btiribntea id Leib- 
nitz, namely, that Bin ngainst an Infinite Being contracts a character of 
Inflnit}-, is merely noticed by him m " la mison vulgaire," urged, among 
others, by Ursinos. With Leibnitz's langunge may bo comparoil that of 
llullcr; "And since expcrJenco shows, tliat men raiHi/ nsist the holiest 
ivorit of divine love, why slionld it be thought impossible, that ttiis rcsist- 
niico against God may also, on tho other side this earthly lift, bo ever 
ii;inin renewed, and thus enrricd forward into eadleas fcrio(l9?"—Chrisl- 
Uche Ldire kui der Saade, U. p. 601, 



Note SXXV., p, 197. 

Thus Mr. Newman says, " I saw that the current orthodoxy made Satan 
eternal conqueror over Chli3^. In vain docs (he Son of God come from 
heni-cn and talte human flesh and die on the cross. In spite of him the 
devil carries off to hell the vast miyority of manlund, In whom not misery 
only, but Sin, is trlamphant for ever and evor."i And Mr. Parker, to tho 
same effect, remarks, "I can never believe that Evil is a finality iWih 
Goa."2 The remarlts of Mullec, In answer to similar theories, an3 worthy 
of considoration. " It seems incredible, according to what we hare said, 
that the idea of the world is (o reach its complete devotopment with an 
viisdOed discmd, that opposition to the Divine will is to maintMn itself in 
the will of any creature whatsoever. This difficulty, however, is solved 
by a correct conception of pamshtnenl.. Tho opposition to the Divine will 
does not hoW Its ground, bat is absolately overcome, when the entire con- 
dition of the beings, in whom it is. Is a penal condition; so that evil, being 
in restraint, is no longer able to disturb the pure harmony of the world 
glorified and trimsfornied to the kingdom of God."! 



Note XXXVI., p. Vil. 

See a short treatise by Kant, JTelifr das Misslingen aVer PMrmphtschen 
Versuclte in der Theodicy ( W^jce, Vl[. p, 38.5). For ft more detailed ac- 
count of various theories, see Miilier, Christliche Lehre nm der Sundf, B, II. 
An able review of the dlfflcalticB of the question will bo found in Mr. 
Moiley's Aufjustiitian Doctrine of FredEsiinoiion, p. 203 seq. 
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Note XXXVEI., p. 1H7. 

The Ihwry which represents evil ns a pricalion or amgaiion — a theory 
adopted bj tiieologiaas and philosopliei's of almoEt every Kliade of opinion, 
in order to reconcile the goodness of God with the apparent permission 
of sin, can only be classed among: the numccona necessarily frailless at- 
tempts of metapbysiclans to explaiti the primary facts of conscloasncss, 
by tJie arbitrary asaotnption of a prindpio of wlilch we are not and can- 
not bo conscious, and of whose trnth or falsehood we have therefore no 
possiWe guarantee. Moral evil, in the only form in which we arc con- 
Bdona of ii, appears aa the dh-ect transgression of a law whose oblif,'alion 
we (bcl within as; and thus manifested, it is an act as rcnl and as positive 
as any performed in the most rigid compliance with that law. And tills is 
the utmost point to which human research can penelrato. Whollicr, in 
some absolute mode of existence, out of all relation to human conscious- 
ness, the phenomenon of moral evil is ultimately dependent on the addi- 
tion or the subtraction of Eome causative principle, is a question the solu- 
tion of which is beyond conBcionsness, and therefore heyond philosophy. 
To ns, as moral agents, capable of right and wrong acts, evil is a reality, 
and ila eonscqnences are a reality. What may bo the nature of the cause 
whieli profluces this unquestionably reid fact of human consciousness, is 
a myslcrr which God has not revealed, and which man cannot discover. 

Note XXXVril., p, 199. 
Analogy, Part IT. ch. 5. In another significant passage (Part 1. eh. 2), 
Butler exhibits the argument from analogy ns bearing on llie final char- 
acter of punishment. "Though after men have been guilty of folly and 
extravagance wp to a certain degref, it n often in iheir power, for Instance, 
to retrieve their affairs, to recover their health and character, at least m 
good measure; yet real reformation is, in many cases, of no avail at all 
towards preventing the miSLricB, po^orti, Eitknoss, infamy, niiuvilly 
annexed to folly and extravagance exrefding that degree ho Ihit 

many natural punishments are final to him ttho Incnrs them, if conoid 
ered only in his temporal eapuelty." — Compare Bishop Browne, Procerfiiie 
of IJie Underslaading, p. 351. " The difficulty in that question. What piv- 
porUon endlets torments ran bear to momentary si'ns? is quite removed, by 
considering that the punishments denotinced and threatened are not in 
themselves sanctions entirely arbitrary, as It is In punishments annexed 
to human laws; bnt they are withal so many previous warnings or deciar- 
ations of the inmitahJe consequence and natoml tendency of Sin in itself, 
lo render us miserable in another worid." 
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Note XXXIX., p. 200. 

Kant (S^igion, u. s. IB., Werke, X. p. 45) objects to the .doctrine of In- 
herited corraption, on the ground that a man cannot lie responsible for any 
but hi3 oivn acts. The oiycction is carried out moro fully by Wegschdder, 
who sjiy?, " Neither can the goodness of God allow, that by one man's sin, 
universal human natnre bo corrupted and depraved; nor can His wisdom 
Bufltr, that God's work, furnished from the beginning with surpassing 
cndoivmenfs, be transformed in a little while, for the Elightcst cauKO, to 
qnllo another and a worse condition."— 7«s(. Tlifol. 4 117. The learned 
critic does not seem lo bo aware that the principle of one of these argn- 
mcnts exactly annihilates that of the other; for if we concede to the first, 
that every man is born in the state of pristine innocence, wc must admit, 
in opposition to the second, that God's work is destroyed by slight causes, 
not once only, hut millions of times, in every man that sins. The only 
other supposition possHile Is, that sin itself is part of God's purpose — in 
which ease wo need not trouble ourselvCB to establish any mgument on 
the hypothesis of llio divine wisdom or bcucvolence. 



Nora XL., p. 200. 

Aristotle, Elh. Nic. VII. 2. " But one may Im! at a loss to undcretanil 
how a pci-son, who lakes a right esiiraafo of things, can live without 
moral self-control. Some, therefore, say that a person, who had knowl- 
edge, could not lire in such manner; for (as Socrates thought), if knowl- 
edge were irithln him, he could not be eonlroUed by something else, and 
dragged about by If, like a slave." 



For sundry rationalist objections to the doctrine of Justification by 
Failli, see Wcgsehelder, ^ li), 15j. Ho declares the whole doctrine to be 
the I'esult of the anthropopaSiic notions of a rude age. 



Note XLIL. p. SOI. 

" Oiir notion of freedom does not, it is true, exilude motives of co 
action; but motives are not compulsory, but are always effectual only 
through the will; motives for the human will enn therefore proceed 
ftom God, without man's beinj; thereby foited, williont bis losing his free- 
dom, and becomuig a blind instrument of the higher power." — Dioblach, 
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Grmdlekrm der IUllg!imsphi!oei^Me, p. 972. In like mnnnor, Mr. Moxlcv, 
in his learned and philosophical work on the Aujrustinian Doctrine of Tro- 
destinaljon, truly stiys, " What we have to consider in this question, is 
not what is the abstract idea of tVeewill, bnt wliat is the froowil! whith wb 
really anii actually have. This actiml freewill, wo find, is not a Bimpla 
but a complex thing; exhibiting oppositions and InconBlstcndes i appear- 
ing on the one side to l)o a ponrer of doing anything to whicb there Id no 
physical hinilrance, on the other eldo to be a restricted facnlty " (p. 10-2). 
Neither the Pelagian Ihcoiy on the one side, nor the Angustinlan on tlio 
other, took sufHcient account of the actual condition of the human will in 
relation to external iTifli;enccs. The question was argued as if tlie relation 
of diTJno grace to human volition must consist wholly in activity on the 
one side and passivity on tlie other; — in the will of its own motion ac- 
cepting the Rrnee, or the grace by its irrcslBtihlo force overpowering the 
wilL The controversy thus becomes preciBcly analogous to tho philosoph- 
ical dispute between the advocates of freewill and determinism; the ono 
proceeding on tho nssumpilon of an absolato indilTerence of tlie will; tho 
other maintaining its necessary dclormination by motives. 

Mr. Mozlcy has thrown considerable li^'lit on tho true hearings of tho 
prertostinnrlan controversy; and hia work Is especially vuliuiblo as vindica- 
ting the snpreme right of Scripture to bo accepted in all its statements, in- 
stead of being matiiatcd to suit the demands of human logic. But It can- 
not be denied that his own theory, however satisfactory in this respect, 
leaves a painful void on the philosophical side, and apparently vindicates 
the nnthority of revelation by tho sacrifice of the laws of human thought. 
He maintains that where our conception of an object is inillBtlnM, contra- 
dicioiy propositions may ho accepted as both eqnally tiiie; and he carries 
this theory so far as to assort of tho rival doctrines of Pclaglus and Au- 
gustine, " Both those positions arc true, if held together, and botli false, if 
held apart. "!■ 

Should we not rather say that the very indistinctness of conception pvo- 
vonts the existence of any contradiction at all? 1 can only know two 
illcas to he contradictory by tho distinct conception of both; and, whoro 
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Divine I'ower end of the action of a First Cause; an asmmptinn whioli the 
author 111 mself tn another pasjBKO repncliatOE, acknowledging that "As an un- 
knon-ii premiss, (he Divine Po«-er Is no conlradiclion to ilia factof evili for «e 
must Isnow what a truth is before we see a contraaicllon in it to another tralli" 
(p. 276). This latter admlsElon. consistently carried out, would have connider- 
ably modifled the anthor's whole theory. 
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Biioh a conception is impossible, there is no evidence of contradiction. 
The actual declarations of Scriplnro, so f»c as they deal with matlura 
oliove human comprehension, are not in themselves contradictory to tlie 
facts of consciousnosB ; fhey ate only made so by arbitrary interprefation. 
Ic la nowhere said In Scripture that Glod so predestines man as to take 
from him all power of acting by his own will : — this is an inference from 
thesupposwl namre of predestination; an inference which, if our concep- 
tion of predcBtiuation is indistinct, wo have no ri^ht to make. Man can- 
not foreknow unless the event is cerlatn; nor predestine without courcing 
the result. Horo there is a contradiction between IVcowill and predestina- 
tion. But wo cannot transfer the same contradiction to Theology, without 
assnming that God'a knowledge and acts are subject to the same condi- 

The contradictory propositions which Mr. Moiley exhibits, as equally 
piarantecd by consciousness, arc In reality by no mentis homogeneous. 
Ill each pair of contradictories, we liavc a limited and individual fact of 
immodiaio perception, — such as the power of orijinating an action, — op- 
posed to a universal maxim, not perceived imnndiatcly, hut based on 
some process of general thought, — such as that every event most have a 
cause. To establish these two as contradictory of oaeh other. It should be 
shown that in ctcij single act we have a direct consciousness of being 
coerced, as well as of being fVeo; and that wo can gather from each fact 
a clear and distinct conception. But this is by no means the ease. The 
principle of causality, whatever may be Its true import and extent. Is not 
derived from the iromcdinle eonscionsness of our volition being deter- 
mined by antecedent causes ; and therefore it may not be applied to 
homan actions, tmtil, from an analysis of the mode in which this maxhn 
is gained, it can be distinctly shown thai these arc included under it.t 

By applying (o Mr, Mozley's theory the principles advanced in the pre- 
ceding Lectures, it may, I believe, be shown that, in every case, the con- 
tradiction is not real, but apparent; and that it arises from a vain attempt 
to transcend Oxv limits of human thought. 



Aiadogs, Introduction, p. 10, 

1 1 am happy to be able lo refer, lu support of this view,(o the able crilieism 
rroftssor Frnser, In liis review of Mr, Mozley'a work, "Tlie ooSxietence," 
Bays, •■ of a bolief in eaueallty with u belief iii moral nsciioy, is iiidesd iuct 
preheuBiblei butisitao beonusethe Iwo IwlieS ore known to be coutradiofc 
and not rotber bccauEe causality and Divine Power cannot be &thomed by tii 
intelllEence! "— Es^Jiys ia P/illaiaphy, p. 271, 
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LECTURE VIII. 



Note i„ p. sno. 
^, Phases of Failh, p. lOT; BepIi/lol)ie Eclipse of Failli, p. 



Note K., p. 206. 

"Chrlatlanltyltsolf has thus practically confessed, what is Ihcorcticnlly 
clear, ihnt an aulhoiitative externa! revelation of moral and spLltual Imth 
is cssOTlially iinpossiUle to man."— F. W. Newmau, The Soul, p. &i). 



KoTE III., p. 2a6. 

"In teaching abont T5od and Christ, lay aside the wisdom of the wise; 
forswenr History and all ils apparalns ; lioid communion with (he Father 
and the Son in the Spirit; fi-om thi; comniunion learn alt that is essential 
to the Gospel, and still (if poesiljle) retain every proposition which Paul 
believed and taaght. Propose them to the faith of others, lo be tested by 
immrd and Bpiriluat evidence only ; and you will at least !» in the true apos- 
tolic track."— r. W. Newman, The Soul, p. 330. 



Note IV., p. 207. 

" This qnestlon of miracles, wliether true or false, is of no religions sig- 
nificance. When Ur. Locke snid the doctrine proved the miracles, not 
the miracles the doctrine, ho admitted their worthlessncss. They can ho 
useful only to such as deny our internal power of discerning truth." — Par- 
ker, Discourse qf mailers pertaining to Jteliyioii, p. 170. Pascal, with fiir 
Boundor judgment, says, on the other baud, "vra must Judge of the doc- 
trine by the miracles, ive must judge of miracles by the doctrine. Tlio 
doctrine shows what the miracles are, and the miracles show what the 

doctrine is. All this is tme, and not contradictory Jesus Christ 

cured the man who was born blind, and did many other miracles on the 
sabbath day; whereby ho blinded the Pharisees, who said, that it was 

necessary to judge of mhacles by the doctrine The Pharisees 

said: This man is not of God, because he keepeth not the sabbath day. Tlio 
Others said: Bioa can a niaa that ii a sinner, do sucA lairacles t Which is the 
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clearer?"! in Uko mnnnec Clarke olacrvoa, "Tis indeed the miracles 
cn]y, that prove tlio doctrine; and not tiie doctrine that proves the mira- 
oclos. But then in order to this end, tliat the mir.icles may prove the doc- 
trine, 'lis always neeessary to Ije first supposed that the doctrine bo such 
as is in its nature capableofbeinspraved by miracles. The doctrine must 
be iu itself jwssiWe and atpable to he proved, and then miracles wQl prove it 
to be actually aiid artainly truo.a The judicious remarks of Dean Trench 
are to flie same effect, " When ivc object to the use often made of these 
ivoriis, it is only l>ecntise (hey have l>een forcilily severed from the wiiolo 
oomptcx of Christ's Ufe and doctrine, and presented to (be contemplation 
of men apart from these ; it is only because, when on his head are ' many 
croisns,' one only has heen singled out in proof (hat He is King of kings, 
and Lord of lords. The miracles have been spoken of as though they 
borrowed nothing from the truths which they confirmed, but those trulha 
everything from the miracles by which ihey were confirmed; when, in- 
deed, the true relation Is one of mntnnl interdependence, the miracles 
proving the doctrines, and the doctrines approving the miracles, and both 
hold together for ua in a blessed unity, in the person of Him who spake 
the words and did the worlss, and through the impress of highest holiness 
and of absolute tnith and goodness, which that person leaves slamped on 
our sodIs ; — so that It may bo more truly said that we believe the mira- 
cles for Christ's sal;e, than Christ for the miracles' sake."s 



Note V., p. 207. 

Fojtton, Fopalar Christiamt)/, p. 105. On the other hand, the profound 
author of the Bestoratioa of Bdirf. with a (hr Jualor estimate of the value 
of evidence, observes, " Remove the supernatural fVom the Gospels, or, in 
other words, reduce the evangelical histories, by aid of some unintelligible 
hypothesis (German-bom), to the level of an inane jumble of credulity, 
extravagance, and myth-power (whatever this may be], and then Chris- 
tianity will go to its place, as to any eifcctive value, in relation to human- 
izing and benevolent influences and enterprises ; —a place, say, a few de- 
grees above the level of some passages in Epictotos and M. AureUus. . . . 

1 Pmiis, rarlie II. Art. xvi. ( i. 6, 10. Wljalever may be (bought of the evi- 
ilenceinbehalf eftheparlioulBrmlracicoQ tlieoccDEionofwlilch thcscrcmaiks 
were written, the article itself is worthy of the Liiglieat proiso. aa a Judicious 
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The Gospel is a Fokce In the wocM, it is a force ftvailnhle for tlie good 
of mHii, not because it is Wisdom, but Irecnoso it is Power. . . . But tlie 
momeuium supplied by tlio Gospel ia a. forea wlilch disappears — wbieli 
ia ntlorly gone, gone for over, when Belief in its authority, as attested Id 
miradei, is destroyed."— Pp. aao, 291, aai. To the some effect arc the 
07i.c<illcnt remarks with which Neander coiicludoa hia Life qf Jesus Christ. 
" Tlie end of Christ's appearanco on earth eorrespoiida to its beginning. 
No link in its chain of supernatural (acts can bo lost, without taking away 
its signiflcanco as a whole. Christianity rests upon these facts; stands 
or falls with them. By faith In tliem has the Divino life been genernteil 
11-ora tlio bogiuning; by faith In them has that lifo in all ages regenerated 
mankind, raised them above the limits of eartlily lift, changed them fi-om 
i/lehiE rafecj-ipii to ciliiens of heaven, and formed the stage of transition 
(Vora an existence chained to nature, to a free, celestial lift, far raised 
above it. Were this faith gone, there might, Indeed, remain many of the 
^'ects of what Christianity has been; bm as for Christianity in the true 
sense, an for a Christian Church, there could be none."— (English Trans- 
lation, p. 487). 

Note VI.. p. 207. 

■y MinistiTi, appended to Theism, Alhdsia, and 



Note VII., p. 207. 

" All those criteria are the moral conditions under wliich alone it were 
possible for such a manifestation to be realised, conformably to the con- 
ception of a revelation ; bot by no means conversoly — the conditions of 
an effect which could be realized only by God eonforraablj' to such a con- 
ception. In the latter case, they would — to the exclusion of the causality 
of all other beings— justiiy tlie conclusion, tliat ia revelation; but, as it 
is, only this conclusion is justified; that can bo a reveiation."- Fichtc, 
Teesacli einer Kntilc oBn- Offenbariaig ( Werke V. p. 146). 

Note Till., p. 208. 

" TTrese . . . were the outer conditions of the life of Christ, untlor ivlilch 
his public ministry and his personal character reached their destined 
development. It is not in that development alone, but in that develop- 
ment untler Siese conditions, that the evidence will be found of his True 
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Orijln and of his Personal Proijmincnco."— TSs Christ of melon/, by 
John Young, p. 33. " Buc ibis character, in its unapproachable grandeur, 
mml be ytcwcd in connection with the outward drcntnstances of the 
Being in wiiom ic was realizeil, — in connection with a lifo not only un- 
privileged, but offering numcrons positive hindrances to the origination, 
tlie growth, and, most of nil, tho perfection of spiritual excellence. In 
a Jew of Nazareth — a yonng tnan — an uneducated mechanic— moral 
perfection was realized. Can this phenomenon be accounted for? Thera 
is here, mitlioitt doubt, a manifestation of humanity; but tho question is, 
was this a manifestation of mere humanity and no jnorf?"—Jt«J. p. 251, i 



Kowraan, The Siul, p, Z 



Note XI., p, ai4. 

"Although some circumstances in the description of God's Firstborn 

and Elect, by whom this change is to be accomplished, may primarily 

apply to collective IsncI [many others will admit of no each application. 

■dn was to hear; Israel did not 

m th the rich in his death; Israel 

CO tv variety of sulFering and tri- 

m red h|." — R. WlilUiras, Satioaal 

God ss oG he author adds, " I no longer 

CO as m hut now believe that all the 

early contemporaneous." Aa 

m e a subsequent passage ftom 

in GO m ah sees that Israel, whom God 

Eternal ha<l denominated his 

ho ed ; he sees the heaufy of tho 

Th go Mile work is treJl worthy of (lie 

peruMi of IhoM nl.o would ym what m (lio teal force of (he ChrlftiBn evidences, 
even ui»in the lon-cst ground (o which ekepficlBm oon attempt to reduce ihem, 
Tlioiiah r«r fiom reiireseiitinR ttie whole strength of the ease, It is moat valnable 
OE ehoning what maybe eflbcted in behalf of Christiaaitj', ou the prludples of 
its Dpponeuts. 
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sanotnary dcfiloil, nnd the anointed priests of the living God degraded 
from tlicir offlec, led as sheep to the slaughter, insulted by their own 
countrymen, as men smitten of God, cast off by Jehovah. Ah '. he says, 
it is through the wiclicdness of the nations that Israel is thus nfilieted; It 
la through the apostasy of iho people that the pcicslhood Is thus smitten 
and roviled; they hide their faces fhim the Lord's scn'ant; noTcriholess, 
no weapon that is formed againat liim shall prosper. It is a Utile thing 
that He should merely recover Israel, Ho shall also bo a light to the Gen- 
tiles, and a solvation to the ends of the earth." 

There are few unprejudiced readers who will not think the Jiutlior's fli-st 
thought on this snyecl proforahla to hia second. In the Interpretation of 
any profane author, tho porvorso ingonuity which regards the Fifty-Third 
chapter of Isaiah (to say nothing of the other portions of the prophecy, 
whieh Dr. 'WilHams has divorced from their context), as a description of 
the eontemporancona stale of the Jewish people nnd priesthood, nonld bo 
considered as too extravagant to nt^cd refutation. That such an intcrpro- 
talion should liavo found favor with thoroughgoing rationalists, deter- 
mined at ail hazards to expel the supernatural fttim Scripture, is only to 
be expected; and this may explain the adoption of thid and similar views 
by a considerable school of expositors In Germany, But that it should 
have been received by those who, liira Dr. WilUatns, hold fast the doctrine 
of the Incarnation of tlio Son of God. is less easily to ho accounted for. 
If this greatest of all miracles be once conceded, — If it tie nlloived that 
"when the fulness of tho llmo was tome, God sent forth His Son, mado 
of a woman;" — what marrel is it, that, while tho time was still Incom- 
plete, a prophet slioald have been divinely inspired to proclaim tho futnre 
redemption? Onco concede the possibility of the supernatural at ail, nnd 
the Messianic inlerprotation is the only one rcconcilabio with tho facts of 
history and the plain moaning of words. Tlie fiction of a contemporane- 
ous sense, whether with or without a subsequent Mossianic application, is 
only needed to get rid of direct inspirntlon; and nothing Is gained l)y 
getting rid of inspiration, so long as a fi'agment of tiio anpematural is 
permitted to remain. It is only when wo assume, a priori, that the supcr- 
natnral ia impossible, that anything la gained by forcing tho prophedc 
language Into a different moaning. 



Note Xn.,p. SM 

Of this Eclectic Christianltj', of whicli Schleiermacher maybe considered 
as the chief modem representative, a late gifled and lamented writer has 
truly observed: "He could not effott tlie rescue of Ciiristianityon tbeae 
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principles without serious loss lo the object of his cavo. His efforts resem- 
ble the benevolent inteivention of ilie deities of the classic legends, wlio, 
to save the nymph from her pursuer, changed her into a liver or a tree. 
It may bo tliat tlie stream and the foliajfe have thek mnslc and theh: 
beauty, that wo may think we hear a living voice sBU in the wblspeis of 
the one and the marmurs of the other, yet the beauty of divine Tmlh, our 
heavenly visitant, cannot but be grievously obscured by the change, for 
' the glory of the cclesliaj is one, and the glory of the terrestrial is unothei-.' 
Such ecelcfllaslical doctrines as contain what he rogai'ils as the essence of 
Christianity are received. All otbore, as being feelings omhodicil in the 
concrete form of dogmas, as man's objective conceptions of tbc divine, ho 
considers as open to criticism. . . Schloiortnici er accounts as thus 

indifferent tbo doctrine of the Trinity the ■Juperniturai conception of the 
Saviour, many of his miracles, his asconslo a d b eral other truths of 
the same clos T octr no makes no necessary part 

ofonrChristi as ta in 1 ke n Codes at the bridge, 

and liceps al y of advancing qncrioa. But 

surety it does art f our Christian oonscioafness, 

wliethcr wo re tarn riters ns trustworthy or otlicr- 

wise. If cert rts ro myths, and oihoia the expres- 

sion of Jewish prq ce, w re liismissthemaceordinglyfrom 

our faith, bow are wo sure that in what is left these Iiistorians were ftiith- 
fal, or these expositors tnie representatives of tlio mind cf Christ ? Our 
Christian conseiousncss is likely to become a conscloosnesa of little else 
than doubt, if me give credit to the assertion — Tour solo informants on 
matters of eternal moment, were, every here and there, misled by pny udice 
and Imposed upon by fable." ' 



Note XIIL, p. 316. 

For the objections of modern PantliciBm against the immortality of tlio 
soul, Soo Lecluro III., note 27. Of the resurrection of the body in partic- 
ular, 'n'ogBclicider observes : " The resurrection of the body is so far from 
being rcconcihiblo with tlio precepts of sound reason, that it is embarrassed 
with very many and the gravest dilHcuhles. For, in l3ie first place, it can- 
not Itt doubted that this opinion derived its origin from the lame and im- 
perfect conceptions of men of defeetivo culture; for such persons, boins 
destltnte of a just idea of the Divine being, are wont to imagine to them- 
selves a llfc after death, solely after the nature of the earthly life. Hence 
it comes to pass, that, among barbarous nations, and also in the system of 

1 EssaiunHiii!™ni«io/lAii!ip, floftmjl/rai FoHjAan, Vol. I. p. BS. 
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Zoronster, fiom which iho Jews themselves swm to have drawn, that 
Bmiie (loi-tiiiio ii diaeovci'cd. Thai, loo, tlie rCBuirettioii of llic body, 
taught ill iho liooksof the i'cw Teslammit, wliich, even fi-om the apostolic 
age, waa eonderancd by not a tevi, is Been to be so eloaely conneeted with 
the niylhieal opinions of tlio Messiah, and tliu story of Jesus rcstoici! to 
liA:, that it cannot be judged of and cxpliilued by any other method than 

tha-M myths them selves JUuraiid', ttiu idea is matilfestly iiotin 

agreement with a God most lioly and good, llint man, n*ho eannot pa.ss a 
real (ifo Tfilhout tbo body, is to have this lM)dy restored to him iifler miioy 

thouaandB of yoars Induced by tlieso reasons, and others of 

Eeareely less woiglit, wo think that Josos, wherever ho is said to have 
tnn^ht the rosurrcetlon of the body, humored the opinions of his country- 
men; or, rather, the disciples of Jesvis .... falsely aaeribcd to Him an 
opinion of their own." i Concerning anijels and spirits, one of llie most 
eigiiificant siieeimcns of modem Sadduccoism may bo found in Dr. Don- 
aldson's " Christian Orlhodo^iy Reconciled witli the Conclusions of Modem 
Biblical Learalng," p, 317, sqq. Ho holds, with regard to intermediate 
Intelligences, the same view which Wegscheider BujtgOHts with regard to 
the RcHUtTeclion, namely, " that our Lord, in Mb dealings with the Jews, 
rather acquiesced in the estahlished phrapcology than sanctioned the prev- 
alent superstition." 2 He adds that, "in many MEpocts, our Lord soems to 
have approved and recommended" the views of the Saddaceos; though 
" he coalil not openly adopt a speculativo iruth, which was saddled with 
an application diametrically opposed to the cardinal verity of his re- 
ligion."* It is obvious that, by tills method of exposition, "Christian 
Orlhodosy" may mean anything or nothing. Any doctrine which this or 

1 InstitHlh-n Theologim, j 195. 

! P. MS. Tiiat iB to say, it Is boldly maintained thot onr Lord, in order to 
humor tlia pr*]udlce> of tlie Jpws of (hat day, oonsenlcii to lend hia authority to 
the dluemiuatiou of a religious fiilsehood far tlie deception of posterity. This 
monslroue assertion ia stated more plainly by Spinoza. IVotiaiiis iSMtog/ra-PoJii. 
0. 2. " Indeed He accommodated His forms of thought to every one's prinotplea 
and opinions. For Instance, when He said to the Pharisees, Jn^ i/ SUin rau out 
sunn, lir a ilhhlrd against kimi'lf, haw tkm ran Ms kingdom slan'l .' he meant only 
to convict the rhsrisees on their on-n priuciples, not to teach the doctrine of 
liemons." In liliB manner, Sclileicrmochcr | CKrijilJcAt G!ni^,i 42)asBerts that 
Christ and his Apostles possibly adopted the popnlar reprosentalious, as we speak 
of thlrica and ghOi'ts. Oa the otherslde, it is justly urxed by Storr ( Do«ri«o 
C/maiaim, { ^). that our Lord employed the same language privately with iiis 
disciples, as well as publicly with the people; c. g. Matt. xiii.SS, xxv. 41; Uark 
iv.lo; Lute xiii. Si, See alao Sloshoim's note, translated In Harrison-s edition 
of Cud worth, Vol. II. p. 631; Seandor, Ij/* D/-CBriii, p. 167(Eng.Tr.)i Lee, Jii- 
^raiioa ofHuly Scripiaii, p. C9 (second edition). 

S I'p. Sn, 87S. 
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th-it oxpoaitor finds it convenient lo reject, may be set Q^ido as a eonees' 
Elon to papul.ir phrnseolo^y ; and tbiis tbc teucLhi^ of Cliiidt in^y be 
Etrippcdofite moat osacntiul doctrines bymciin-lio pi-orces all tlic wbilc lo 
boliovo in His immanent Divinity and Omniscience. Strauss airives ut a 
Gimiiar condusioii, tliougli, of conisc, withoat tronbling himself abont 
Seriptuml pcemiBcs. " It is, therefore, not enough to leave nndccidod, 
ivlrh Sclileiemiaelier, the possibility of such beings as anf^ls, and only to 
flx fo mach as this, chat ive have neither to take account of them in our 
conduct, nor to expect flitthcr revelations of tlioir natare; rather la It Iho 
case, [hat. If the modem idea of God and the world is coo'eet, thece can- 
not he any Bueh heingi any where at all."l In the same spirit Mr. Parker 
openly maintains that "Jesus shared the erroneous notions of the times 
respecting devils, posaeasions, and demonology in general;"^ — a conclu- 
sion wiiich Is at least more logical and conslatent than that of those who 
acknowledge the divine anlhority of (he Teacher, yet ehiim a right to 
Tcjoct as much as tbcy pleaso of his teaching. 

Note XIV., p. 216. 
Greg, Creed of Cliriiiendoin, I'rcfaro, p. xii. 



Note W p ">! i. 

Tlieth on which repri-stnts the humin race as In a constant state of 
reh^oas pro^rcs'' and the larious roli^ons of antiquity as ancceasira 
steps In the cdueatjon of mankind has been a favorite with various 
schoolf of moflcm ph losophi Hegel as might naturally be expected, 
propoimda a lUeorj of the necessarv dcielopmont of reliH;ious ideas, as 
determined by the movements of the universal Sph'lt.^ It is true that he 
is compelled b) the atecn necesaities of chronology to represent the poly- 
theism of Greece and Rome as an advance on the monothelam of Judca;* 
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and perhaps, If wo regard tlie Heaelian philosophy as tho final consum- 
mation of all religious truth, this relrograiie progress may bo Eupportotf by 
aomo plausible arguments.' Another form of tho same theory is that of 
Comte, who traces tho progress of humanity through Fetlchism, Polythe- 
ism, and Monotheism, to culminate nt last in the Positive Eeiigion, which 
worships tho idea of humanity, including therein tho auxiliary animals.' 
In theories of this hind, Ihe distinction between progress and mere flacta- 
atlon depends upon the previous queslion, Whence, and Whither? What 
was the original state of reij^oua knowledge in mankind, and what is tiio 
end to which it Is advancing? If Pantheism or Atheism Is the highest 
form of relisious truth, every stop in that direction is unquestionably pro- 
gressive; if othenvlse. It Is not progress, hut cormption. 

Tho previous qaestion Is clearly staled by Theodore Parker. " From 
what point did the human race sot ocit, — IVom civilization and the true 
vorsbip of one God, or from canniboUsm and the deificHtion of nature? 
Has ihe homan race fallen or risen? The question Is purely historical, 
and to be nnsivered by historical witnesses. But in the presence, and still 
more in tbe absence, of such witnesses, the a priori doctrines of the man's 
philosophy afP^ct his decision. Reasoning with no facts Is as easy as all 
motion in uociio. The analogy of the zoological formation of the earth- 
Its gradual preparation, so lo say, for the rocoption of piimts and animals, 
the ruder first, and then the move complex and heautiful, till at last elia 
opens her lioaora to man, —-this, in ronnection with many similar analo- 
gies, would tend to show that a similar order was lo be expected in tho 
affairs of men — development fcom tlio lower to tho higher, and not tho 

from tlie doplh of its spirit (XII pp. 181, 18*). TUe best commentary on this 
BEScrlion may be found in Augustine. Dt do. Dei, Lib. TI, 

1 Among the imptrftrihnt of Juilalsm, Hegel inolmie.'i tlic fiet tliat " il ms not 
make men DOiiEOious of th« identity of tbe liuman toul with the Absoluie and 
itsabsarplion therein (dis Anschaunng und das Bewaisleej'n von der Einlieit dot 
Scale mlt dem Absoluten, oder rou der Auntalime der Eeule in den gclioo!« dee 
Absolufen 1st nooli uioht erivacht. Wirke., XII. p. 88}. In another place (p 181] be 
epeaka of It as tbe religion of obstinate, dead nudci'staodlug. Vatke [ auisc/ie 
Tli'OlogIc, p. 116) carries tbe atonrdity of theory to Us olimax, by boldly main. 
iBitiiug tliDt the later Judaism had been ilnfi-d by ils conflict with the nliglona 
or Greece and Rome, and thus prcpaicd to beeome the precursor ot Chiislinnity. 
Tlie Hegelian tlieory ia also adojrted by Banr, as reprefenflng tlie law of develop- 
ment of Cbrlsllan doctrines. Tbe hiflorjcal si'peofA of the doctrine arr lo be 
regarded ae pliafes of a procesa, in which the several forms are determined one 
by another, and all are united together in the folality of (he idea. See espocially 

p. vi. 

n, Lemons, 62,53, M. Conjpare Caischume Poaiiicisie, 
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reverse. In strict accordnncc with this analogy, some huTe tnnght that 
mun was erenlefl to the lowest Btnsreof savage life; his Religion the milest 
worsbip of iitttnre; his Morality tiiat of ihe cannibal; that ail of the civilized 
races iiave risen (mm tiiis point, and gradually passed through Fotichism 
and Polytheism, before they rcuchol refinement and true Religion. The 
splritoal man is the gradual development of germs latent in the natural 

It is to be regretted that Professor Jowett has partially given the sanc- 
tion of his authority lo a theory which it is to i>e presumed he would not 
ndvocnlo to the fUil extent of the above statement. "The theory of a 
primitive religion common to all mankiud," ho toils tts, "has only to be 
placed distinctly belbre the mind, to malte us awaro that it is tlio baseless 
fabric of a vision; thei-B is one stream of re>-elation only— the Jewish. 
Bnt oven if it were conceivable, it would be iocunsistent with facts. The 
earliest history tells notliing of a general religion, but of partlcnlar beliefs 
about stoclis and stones, aboat places nnd persons, about animal life, about 
the snn, moon, and stnrs, about tlie divine essence permeating the world, 
about eods in the likeness of men appearing in battles and directing the 
course of states, aixiut the world l>elow, aboot saci'Ifices, purifications, 
initiations, magic, myslerics. Those were the true reiijj^ons of natnre, 
vaijing with diffferentd^iroes of mental culture ordvllizaljon."' And in 
an earlier part of the same Essay, he says, " No one who looks at t 
ligions of the world, stretching from east to west, throu^ih so many cycles 
of Imraan history, can avoid seeing in them a sort of older and desi^^ii 
They are iite so many steps in the education of manidnd. Those couni 
less myriiids of human beings who know no other truth than that of « 
llglous coeval with the days of the Apostle, or even of Moses, are no 
wholly uncarod for in tlie sight of God."3 

It would be unfair to press these words to a moaning which they do no 
necessarily bear. We will assume that by the " earliest history," prolhne 
history alone is meant, in opposition to the Jewish lievolatiou; am 
the author does not intend, as some of ills critics have supposed, to deny 
the Iilstoricai character of tlie Book of Genesis, and the existence of a 
primitive revelation coeval with the creation of man. Even with tiiis 



It distinctly adopt this i 



ss supported liy a "party cousiBMug 
i Episilis of St. Ral, Vol. U. p. SSfi. 
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limitntion, tliB cvidenco is stilted fur too nbflolutcly. But the ivorils last 
qnuttd arc, to say tlio least, intnutiou3. and stisji^jst coincidence in a 
fuvorito llioor.v of modem pliilojopliy, equally reyugnaiit to Scripture onil 
to natural tellHion. Tvto very opposite riows may bo talten of tlio false 
religions of antiquity. The Spriptni'eB invariably spivik of tbem as cor- 
ruptions of man's natural reason, and abominations in the slji;lit of God. 
Some modern writers delight to represent tiiem us instrnments of God's 
Providence, and steps in Iho oducalion of tnunliind. This view naturally 
liclon^ to that pantheistic philosophy ivhicli ro<;o>^i£03 no Deity beyond 
the ni'tual constitution of the world, which achnowlcdyies all that exists as 
equally divine, or, which is tho same thin;-, eqnally godless; but it is ir- 
reconcilablo with tho belief in a personal God, and in a distinction between 
the good which Ho iipproves and tho evil which lie eotidemns. But men 
yiiil concede much to plillosophy ^vlLo will concede DOtbin;r to Scripture. 
The sickly and sentimental morality which talks of the "ferocious " God 
of the popular theology i"^ which is indignant at the faith of Abraham,* 
which shudders over tlie destruction of tlio Canaanites,' wliicli prides itself 
Id discovering imperfections in the law of Moses,* is content to believe 
that tho God who eould not sanction these things, could yet create man 
with tho morality of a cannibal, and tho religion of a ibtish-worshipper, 
and ordain for him a law of development through the purifying stages 
which marked tbe civilization of Egypt and Babylon and Imperial lEome. 
Verily this unlHilieving Reason mokes heavy demands on the faith of Its 
disciples. It will not tolerate tho slightest apparent anomaly in the moral 
government of God; lint it is ready, when its tlieorles require, to propound 
a scheme of deified iniquity, which it is hardly oxoggoration to designate 
OS tho moral government of Satan. 

We must believe, indeed, that in the darkest ages of idolatry, God " left 
not himself without -witness; " we must believe that the false religions 
of the world, like its other evils, are overruled by God to the prniioses of 
His good Providence. But this docs not make tliem tho less evils and 
abominations in the sight of God. Those who speak of the human race 
as under a law of vegetable development, forget that man has, what veget- 
ables have not, a mor^ sense and a free will. It is indeed impossible, in 
oar present state of knowledge, to draw exactly the line between the sins 
and the misfortunes of individuals, to decide how much of each man's 
history is due to his own will, and how much t< 
which he la phicod. But though Scripture, like philosophy, oifois i 

1 Parker, Tirim 



• Parkei, Ditawa, p. 201, £23. Greg, Cried qf Cloittcadom, p. T6. 
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picle solnlion of tlie problem of theexistenceof evil, it at leastdistinctly 
points out what tiio true solution is not. So long as It represents the sin of 
mail D£ .1, fall ft-oin the state In whiuh God oiii,'inally placed him, and as a 
rehoUioii against a divine command; so long as it represents idohitty as 
hatoftil to God, and false religion as a declfflision towards eyil, not as 
a progress towards good; — so long it etnpliatically records its protest 
against both the Eoif-delnslon ivhich denies that evil exists at all, and the 
blasphemy which asserts that it exists by the appointment of God. 



Note XVI., p. 219. 

" It is an obvious snare, that many, out of such abundance of knowl- 
edjK, should be templed to foi^t at times this ^mad and simple point- 
that ttll vitul tratli is to be sought from Scripture alone. Hence that they 
should be tempted rather to comblno systems for themselves according to 
some proportion and fa.ucy of their own, than bo content neither to add 
nor diminish anything from that which Christ and ills Apostles have en- 
joined; to make up, as it were, a cento of doctrines and of precepts; to 
take from Christ what pleases them, and ftom other stores what pleases 
Ihcm (of course the best ftum each, as It appears to their judgment, so as 
to exhibit the most porfoi't whole) ; taking o. g. ihc Messed hope of everlast- 
ing life from Jesus Cheisi, but rtjccling his atonement; or honoring 
highly his example of humanity, hut disrobing Him of his diriuity; or 
accepting all the comfortable things of the dispensation of the Spirit, hut 
tefusing its strictness and self-denials; or forming any other combination 
whatsoever, to tlio exclusion of the eniire Gospel; thus inviting Chiistian 
hearers, not to the supper of the king's son, but to a sort of miscellaneous 
banquet of their own; 'using their libertj-,' in short, ' as an occasion ' to 
that iiatuTol disposition, which Christ came to correct and to repair. 

" Now that by such methods, enforced by edacatlon and strengthened by 
the best of secondary motives, men may attain to an excellent proflelcncy 
in morals, I am neither prepared nor disposed to dispute. I am not desir- 
ous of dispnling that they may possess therein an excellent religion, as 
opposed to Mahometanism or Paganism. Hut that they possess the true 
account to be given of tlioir stewardship of tlmt one talent, the Gospel 
ITSELF, I do doubt In sorrow and fear. I do doubt whether they 'live the 
life that now L',' as St. Paul lived It, 'by the faith of the SosofGob;' 
by true apprehension of the things that He suffered for us, and of the 
ri^'ht which He has purchased to command ns In all excellent qu^ilhies 
and actions; and l\irther, of ihe iiivisihio but ical assistance whirli ho 
gives us towards tho performance of them." Miller, Baiuptoa Ledum, p. 
16g (third edition}. 

30* 
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"Thus in the great variety of religious Eituotions in wliich men are 
placed, wliit constitutes, wljat chicliy and pecnliariy constitutes, tlio pro- 
bation, in ftil senses, of some persons, may be tlie difficuities in wliich tlie 
evidence of reiigion is involved: and their principal and distinffulshod trial 
may he, how tlioy will beluive under and witli respect to these difficulties." 
Butler, Atiidoyy, Part II. ch. 6. 



Note XVIII., p. 221. 

I do not moan by these remarlts lo deny the possibiiilj of any progress 
■wbfttever in Christian Theolojy, such for instance, as may njsult fiom the 
better Interpretation of Holy Writ, or Ihe refutation of unauthorized infer- 
ences therefrom. But all such developments of doctrine are admissihlo 
only B-hea confineil within the liniita so careflilly laid down in the sixth 
Article of our Chareh. "Holy Scripture eontaineth all things necessary 
to salration : so that whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved 
thareby, is not to be required of any man, that ft shoidd be believed as an 
Articie of the Faith, or be thought requisite or necessary to saivalion." 
Within these limits, tbo most judicious theoiogians have not hesitated to 
allow the possiblllly of progress, as regards at least the definite statement 
of Christhin doctrine. Thus Bishop Butler remarks : " As it b owned the 
whole scheme of Scripture is not yet andecstood; so, If it ever comes to be 
understood, before the TfStitatioa of all things, and without mlracnlous in- 
terpositions, it must be in the same way as natural knowledge is come al : 
by the continuance and progress of learning and liberty; and by particu- 
lar persons attending to, comparing, and pursuing Intimations scattered 
Bp and down it, which are overlooked and disregarded by the generality 
of the world." i And a worthy soccessor to the name has pointed out the 
distinction between true and fiilse developments of doctrine, in language 
based upon the same. principle; " Are there BcifliissiWe developmenls o! doc- 
trine in Christianity? Unquestionably there are. But let the term be 
nndcrstood in its legitimate sense or senses to warrant that answer; and 
let it be carcftiliy observed how much, and iiow little, the admission really 
involves. All varieties of real development, so far as this argument is 
concerned, may probably be rcdaced to two general heads, int^eduul de- 
velopments, and pToctictd deveiopmcnts, of Christian doctrine, liy ' intel- 
lectual developments,' I understand loipciil inferetices (and that whether for 

t Analogy, Fsrt U. oh. S. 
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belief or practlMil discipline), ft-om doctrinea, or from tho comparison of 
doctrines ; wliicli, in yirtuo of llie great dialectical maxim, must be true. 
If iojiiitimatelj- dodnecd tVom what is trne. ' Practical doi-elopments ' are 
(lie living, aetiail, historical resulla of those true doctrines (original or infer- 
ential), when conBidorod as influential on all the inflnitevarietiesof hnman 
kind; the doctrines embodied inaction; ihe doecrinos modifying human 
nature in ways Inflnitely varioas, corrospondently lo the infinite variely of 
subjotfs on whom they operate, though ever strictly preserving, amid all 
Ihoir operations for effoctmUly transforming and renewing mankind, their 
own unchanged identity, . . . In ihe former case, revealed doctrines may 
bo compared with one another, or witli the doctrines of 'natural religion;' 
or the conaequencea of revealed doctrines may be compared with other 
doctrines, or with their consequences, and ao on in great variety ; tho com- 
bined roanlt being what is called a System of Theology. What the first 
principles of Christian truth really are, or bow obtained, Is not now the 
question. But In all caaes equally, no doctrine has any claim whatever to 
be rocdved as obligatory on belief, unlosa it be either itself some duly 
authorized principle, or a logical deduction, throagh whatever number of 
stages, from some such principle of religion. Such only are lesitimate 
developmontfl of doctrine for tho Mitf of man; and such alono can the 
Chun* of Chriat — the Witness and Consorvntor of His Truth— justly 
commend to the consciences of her members. . . . Bat in truth, as our 
own liability to error la extreme, especially when immersed in the holy 
obscm'ily (" the cloiul on the mcrcy-aent ") of such mysteries as these, we 
have reason to thanlt God that there appear to be few doctrinal develop- 
ments of any importance which are not iVom the first drawn out and de- 
livered on divine authority to our acceptance." i 

It la impossible not to regret deeply the very different Inngnagc, on this 
point, of a writer In many respects worthy of better tilings; but who, 
while retaining tlie esaentia! doctrines of Christianity, has. It is to be 
feared, done much to unsettle the authority on which they rest. " If the 
destined course of tho worid," says Dr. WiUhuna, " be really one of provi- 
dential progresa, it there has been such a thing as a childhood of humanity, 
and if God has been educating cither a nntion or a Church to understand 
their duty to Himself and to mankind; it must follow, that when tho ful- 
ness of light is come, there will bo childish things to put away. . . . 
Hence, if tho reli^ouB records represent faitbfnlly the inner lifte of each 
generation, whether a people or a priesthood, they will be, in St. Paul's 
phrase, divi'nelp animated, or with a divine life running through them ; and 
every wriiiog, divinely animated, will ha useful ; yet they «ia}/, or rather, 

1 W. A. Butler, iiuo-i an Ihi Dearlopmtnt of OaiUiOM Vnatim, pp. 56—58. 
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they nmsf 1jo past in the mould of the generation in wh[cli they are written; 
their ivonls, if tlicy are true words, will ospress the customs of tlieir 
counciy, Iho conceptions of tlicir times, the foolings or aspirations of their 
writers; and the measoro of knowlodge or of faith to which every one, in 
his degree, had ottnhied. And the limitation, tlius assarted, of their range 
of knowledge, will be equally true, whether we suppose the shortcoming 
to he, on nn idea of special Provi<lenco, from a particniar dictation of senii- 
ment in each case; or whether, on the more reasonable view of a genernl 
Providence, wo consider such things permitted rather than directed; the 
natural result of a grand scheme, rather than a minute arrangement of 
thoughts and words for each individual man. ft may he, that the Lord 
writes the Bible, on the Bumo principle as the Lord hullda the city; or that 
He tenches the Psnlmisl to sinj;, in the same sense as He teaches Iiia 
fingers to fight; thus that the composition of Scripture is attributed to the 
Almighty, just as sowhlg and threshing are said to be taught hy Him; for 
every part phiyed hy man comes from Uie Divine Disposer of the scene,"] 
It Is the misfortune of this sort of language, that it suggests far more 
than it directly asserts, and probably more than tlie author intends to 
convoy. Dr. Williams probably does not mean to imply tliat we are no 
more bound hv the auihoritj- of ScHptare in matters of religion than by 
tho primitive practice in sowing and threshing, or that we are as much at 
liberty to invent new theological doctrines as new implements of husban- 
dry. But if he does not mean this, it is to be regretted that he has not 
clearly pointed out the respects m which his comparison does not hold 
good. 



Note XIX., p, 92^ 
m, P. I. Qu. n. Art. 2. 



Note XX., p. aaa. 

See Archbishop King's Discourse on Fredestinattim, edited by Ar b h p 
Wliately, p. 10. A difl'crent, and surely a more judidoos vi 
by a contemporary Prcialo of the Irish Church, whose ear po 

of the same theory 2 probably furnished the foundation of h A 
op's discourse. "Though," says Bishop Broivne, "thet n 

1 RadoBoi Oofrt;«|.jj, pp. 291, 292. A similarvlewianinlnlained b 
Philasopliy of Ri-tigion, p. 183, aad is criticised by I'rofeffior Le 
floiy Stripntre, p. 147. 

* In hit Latter hi answer to Toland'a ClvitiianUf «bi mysteriaui. 
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speaking no such pnaslons in Goil as Love or Hatred, Joy or Anger, or 
Pity ; yet tlitco may be J/KDieatoWe Perfeciiona in Him some way omwer- 
i^le to nliat ttiose poseions axe in ns, under a duo regulation and subjec- 
tion 10 rcuaon. It is sure that in God thoae perfections are not attended 
Willi any degree of nnlnral disturbance or moral irrcguiarity, as tlie pae- 
Hions are in ua. Nay, Fear and Hope, wliicli imply sometliing yulune for 
Ihclr olijects, may havo notliing answerable to tliom in the divine Nature 
10 whk'h ovcrjthing is preaeiil. But since our reasonable affections are 
ival dispositions of the Soul, which is composed of Spirit as well as Mat- 
ter; wc mu^c eondudo something in God anahgous to tliem, as well as to 
one Kmidledye or Poxixr. For it cannot be a thought nnworthy of being 
transtbrrcd to him, that be really Aiiks a virtuous and Aofts a vicious afi;ent; 
that ho is ansry at sinners; pities their moral infirmities; ie pteased with 
their innocence or repentance, and displeased with their transgressions; 
though ail these Forfections are in Him accompanied with the utmost 
leremty and ncTer-fftlling tmnqiiHUti/"' With this may be compared the 
lanjfni^ of Tertullhin (X<i«. Marc. II. IG), "All which Ho suffbrs after 



Note XXt.,p. 223. 

Compare the remarlcs of Hooker, E. P. I, 3. 2. " Moses, in doscriblnK 
the work of creation, attribntoth speech unto God. . . . Was this only tbe 
intent (if Mosos, to signify the infinite greatness of God's power by the 
enainesj of his accomplishing such effects, without traviul, pcun, or labor? 
Surely it scometii that Moses had herein besides this a further purpose, 
namely, first to teach that God did not worit as a necessary but a volun- 
tary agent, intending beforehand and decreeing with himself that which 
did ontwardly proceed IVom him. Secondly, 10 sliew that God did then 
institatc a law natural to bo observed by creatures, and therefore accord- 
ing to the manner of laws, the institution thereof is described, as being 
established by solemn injunction." 



" But they urge, there can be no proportion or similitude between Finite 
and Infinite, and consequently there can be no analogy. That there can 

1 Bii-ine Amdo^y, jijt 45, 4d. King's Theory is also cri[ici:ced more directly by 
the eomc autlior in llie P.o:srfH« 0/ (^i^ Underninnllng, p, 11. Mr. Davison ( Dis- 
roiirrfs on Propkrr^, p. 513) has notloed the weak points In Kln;;'s explanation ; 
bnt with too great a leaaing to tlia opposite extreme, which reasons ooneemiitg 
the ju^ite as if it were a mere expansioii of the finite. 
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be no Euch proportion or simaituclo as there is between finilo created be- 
ings is granted; or as tliere is bctiveen any material Bnbstaiieo and its 
resemblance In tlio glass; and therefore wherein tlio red! yroiaid of this 
analogy consisla, and what the degrees of it are, is as ineomprohensible 
as Ihe real Nature of God. But it is snch an analogy a^ ho himself hath 
adapted to our inielloet, aud made use of In his Revelations; and therefore 
_we are sure ichalh such a foundation in the nature both of God and man, 
as renders our morcd reasonings concerning Iiim and his attributes, solid, 
and just, and true."— Bp. Browne, Frocedure of Oie Uaderslanding, p. 31. 
The praetlcal result of this remark ia, that we must rest satisfied wfth a 
belief in the analogical representation itself, without seeking to rise above 
It by substituting an explanation of its ulterior slgniflcanee or real ground. 



Note XXtlt., p. 224. 

I am glad to take tliis opportunity of expressing, in the above words, 
my belief in the purpose and authority of Holy Sciipturo; inasmuch as it 
enables me to correct a serious misunderstanding into which a. distin- 
guished writer has fallen Id a critieism of my supposed views — a crilidsm 
to whieh the celebrity of the autlior will probably give a for wider circu- 
lation than ia ever likely to fall to the lot of the small pamphlet which 
called it forth. Mr. Manriee, In the preface to tlio second edition of his 
"Patriarchs and Ijiwgivors of the Old Testament," eommenta apon the 
distinction (maintained in the present Loetnros and in a small previous 
publication), between speadatlve and regulative trntha, in the following 
terma. "Tlio notion of a revelaUon that tells us things which are not in 
themselves true, but whieh It is tight for ua to beUeve and to aet upon as 
If ihcy were true, has, I fear, penetrated veiy deeply Into the heart of our 
English schools, and of oiir English world. It may bo traced among per- 
sons who arc apparently most nnlifco each other, who live to oppose and 
confute each other. . , , But their diffciences are not to. the least likely 
to bo adjusted by the discovery of this common ground. How the atmos- 
phere is to be regulated by the regulative KoTClation; at what degree of 
heat or cold this constitution or that can endure it: who must fix — since 
the language of the Revelation la assumed not to he exact, not to express 
the very lesson whieh we are to derive from it — what It doea mean; by 
what contrivances its phrases are to be adapted to various places and 
times ; these are questions which must, of course, give rise to infinite dis- 
putations; over new schools and sects must be called into existence to set- 
tle them; there is scope for permissions, prohibitions, compromises, perse- 
ctitloas, to any extent. The despair which Uiese must cause will probably 
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drive nnmbers to ask for an infalliblo human Toice, ivhicll shall regulate 
for each period that which tlie Revelation has so utterly failed to rc^Ti- 
laic." 

Now I certainly believed, and believe still, tliat God ie infinite, and that 
no human mode of thonglit, oor ovon a Revelation, if it is to be intelligi- 
ble by the human mind, can represent the infinite, save ander finite forms. 
And it is alegliimate inference from this position, that no human repi-o- 
aonlation, whether derived from without or from within, from Revelation 
or from natural Religion, can adequately exhibit the absolute nataro of 
God. But I cannot admit, as a further iegitiuiato inftrenee, that therefore 
" the hmgnago of the Revelation does not express the very Iosboe which 
weare to derive tl'om it;" that it needs any reguhition toai^nst It to"lhl3 
constitution or that; " that it requires " to be adapted to various places 
and tunes." For surely, if all men are subject to the same limitations of 
thought, the adaptation to their eonstitutions most bo made already, be- 
fore human interpretation can deal with the Revelation at all. It is not to 
the poculinritioB which dlstlngnisb " this " constitution from " that," that 
the Rcvoladon has to bo adapted by man; but, as it is given by God, it is 
adapted akeady to the general conditions wtiich arc common to oil human 
constitutions alilte, which are equally bindin^f in ail places and at all times. 
I have said nothing of a revelation adapted to one man mora than to an- 
other; nothing of limitations which any amonnt of intellect or learning 
ean enable a man to overeomc. I have not said that the Bible ia the 
teacher of the peasant rather than of the philosopher; of the Asiatic 
rather than of the European; of the first oeiitury ratlier than of the nino- 
tcontb. I iiave said only that it is the teacher of man as man; and that 
this is compatible with the possible cjtisieuco of a more absolute truth in 
relation to beings of a higher intelligence. Wo must at any rate admit 
that man floes not imow God as God knows Himself; and hence that ha 
docs not know Ilim in tlie fulness of His Absolute Nature. But surely 
this admission is so far ftom implying that Rovolalion does not teach the 
very lesson which wo are to derive ftom it, that it maltes that lesson the 
more universal and the more authoritative. For Ravoktion is subject to 
no other limitations than those which encompass all human thoujht. 
Man gains nothing by riyceting or perverting its testimony; for the mys- 
tery of Revelation is the mystery of Ri^asou also. 

I do not wish to extend this controversy fiirther; for I am willhig to 
believe that, on this question at least, m}- own opinion is snbamntlally ouo 
with that of my antagonist. At any rate, I approve as little as he does 
of alicKorical, or metaphysical, or mythieal Intorprotatious of Scripture: 
I Ijeiieve tiiat ho is generally right in maintaining that " the most literal 
meaning of Scripture is the most spiritual meaoing." And if there are 
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points In tho defaila of his ieaching with which I am unnble to ngrce, I 
believe that they are not euch aa le(Eltiraatoty arlEe from tho o 
application of this eunon. 



Note XXrV., p. 225. 

"There seems no possible reason lo bo fiiron, why we may not be in a 
Btate of moral probation, with regard to tho cjtcrciso of our nnderstand- 
ing upon the sulyect of religion, as we ore with rej;ard lo our boliaviour in 
common nlTairs. . ■ . ThuB, that religion is not intnitively trnc, but a, 
matier of deductSon and inference; liiot a conviction of its truth fs not 
forted upon every ono, bat left to be, by some, eolleeled with hcedfnl 
attention to premises; this as much constitutes religious probation, as 
much affords sphere, scope, opportnnity, for riiJlit and wrong behavlow, 
as anylMng whatever docs." — Butler, Analogy, Part II. ch. 0. 



Note XXV., p. 220. 

Plato, Itfp. TI. p. 486: "And this also it is neeeasniy to consider, when 
you would distlngulEh between a nature which is pliilosophical, and one 
which is not. — WiiBt then is that?— Tliat it taltes no part, even unob- 
served. In any meanness; for petty littleness is every way most contrary 
to a Bonl that is ever atrettihing forwiml in desire to tlie whole and tho all, 
"to divine and to human." — Cicero, De Off, II. 2: "Nor is philosophy any- 
thing else, if you will define it, than tho study of wisdom. Bui wisdom 
(as defined by ancient phi lose pliers) is the knowledge of things human 
and divine, and of the causes in which these ai 



Note SXVI., p. 228. 

Plato, Prolng. p. 343 : " And these, having met together 
consocmteil to Apollo, in his temple at Delphi, as tho fir5t fruits of wis- 
dom, those inscriptions which are in everybody's mouth. Know thpsi^, 
and NolMiig lo frcess." — Compare Jacobi, Werke, TV.; Torboricht, p. 
slii. : " Know Ihyaelf is, according to the Delphian god and Socrates, tho 
highest command, nnd, so soon as it becomes practical, man is made 
aware of tiiis truth : witlioat tho Divine Thoa, there Is no hnman I, and 
without the liumun I, there is no Diviuo Thau." 
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NotE XXVII., p. 330. 

Clemens Alex. Prtdag. HI. I; "It is, then, as it nppeare, the ffreatest 
of n\\ lessons, to know one's sell ; for, if any one knows Iiimself, lio wiil 



Note SXVIII., p, 227. 

" li is plain (hat there is a capaeity iti the nutnie of nmn, which neither 
rtilies, nor lioiiors, nor sensual oralis cations, nor anjlhing in this world, 
emi pcrfoetlv fill up or satisty : there is a deeper and more essential want, 

h n any of these things ran be the supply of. Yet sorely there is a pos. 
ity of omewiiat, which may fill up all our capacities of liappiness; 

om wha n which our souls may find rest; somewhat, which may be to 
n. ha a factory good we are Inquiring after. But it cannot bo any- 

h n wh h 3 valuable only as it tends to some further end. ... As our 
nn a ding can contemplate itself, and our affections \ie exercised upon 

h m by reflection, so may eaeli be employed in tho same manner 

upon any her mind. And since the Supreme Mind, the Author and 
C ns of a things, is the highest possible object lo himself, he may be 
an d supply lo all the faculties of our souls; a subject to our un- 

derstand in},', and an olyoct to our affections."— Butler, Sermon XW. 



Note XXIS., p. 327. 

" Christianity la not a religion for the religious, but a religion for man. 
I do not accept It because my terupcrament so disposes me, and becanso 
it meets my individual mood of mind, or my tastes. I accept it as it is 
suited to that moral condilion in respect of which there is no dilTerenco of 
importance bocween me and the man I may next encounter on my path." 
The Sestoratiott ef Beli^, p. 325. 



Note XXX., p. 227. 

"The Seripture-arguraonts are arguments of inducement, addressed to 
the whole nature of man — not merely lo intellewual man, but to think- 
ing and feeling man, living among his fellow men; — and to be appre- 
hended therefore in their <f«rf on ouric/irfB natuni."— Hampden, Bamplon 
Lectures, p. 03.— '■ There arc persons who complain of the Word, beraiUBe 
it is not addressed lo some one doparlmcnt of (he human bouI, on which 
they set a high value. Tho systematic divine is'ondera that it is not a 
31 
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mere scheme of dogmatic theology, foi^tting that in sneh a case it would 
adili'ess itself exclusively to the understanding. The Gonnan spocnlatists, 
on the oilier hand, complain that It is not a mere exhibition of the true 
and the good, forgetting that in such a case it would have little or no in- 
fluence on the more practical faculties. Others seem to regret tlmt It Is 
not a more code of movaiity, while a fourth class would wish it (o be allo- 
jjether an appeal to llio feelings. But the Word la Inspired by the same 
God who formed man at flrst, anU who knows what is in man; and he 
would rectify not merely the understanding or intnitions, not merely the 
conscleuce or affections, hut the whole man after llio Image of God." 
McCosh, MeOmd tjf the Siviae Qovemment, p. 509. 
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VALUABLE 
LITEEAM AND SCIENTIPIC WORKS, 

aOULD AND LINCOLN, 

5'J WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 



AUinrAIi OF eOIBNTIFrC discovert fob ISSS; nr.Tar- 

nieiila In Mechiinioj, Useful Arts, Natural Phllnsophy, Chemistry, istroDomy, Uotiorcil. 

listofreiKntSdontiacl'ubliaUl.iiigi aolaaaifiol IWot PaWnla ; ObhiwrLiiief eminent 
BcientilioMen! an Iniiej of Important Papers in Ecienllflo Journuls, Ufpwts, &c. Ed- 
ileil lij DjUD A. VTeLLS, A. H. Wllh a Portrait ot Prof. O. M. Micoliell. lamo, eioth, 

Voi.cMti or TOB siME WuRK fni years 1860 to 1863 inclusive. With Portraits of Proltsa. 
Ml Aniaats. ailtoiin, Henry, Biiclie, 5I;inry, Ilitelioivok, Rieliiml [[. Ili.e, Profs. Jet 



INFLUEIsrcE OP THE HISTORY" OF SCIENCE TTFOTT TN. 
TELLE JTUAI. ED:JCATI0M". By Wilt.um WnewtLi., B. D., of Triuiiy 

THE WATZJRAIi HISTORT OF THE HUMAN SPECIES ; Its 
Tyi.lcal Forms and PrimevrU DlstrlhuUnn. By CHistKa IliMiLToa Ski™. Willi ati 
I.itro.iuctlnn containing an Alratract of the views nf Blumenhach, Prlchant, Biicliman, 
A^ijata, anil other MTitersot repute. By Sjmubl KsMLiao, Jr., M. D. With elegant 
Illustrations. IJmo, cloth, Sl.^- 



UNOWIUBDGE IS POWER. A View of the ProdneUio Fore 
auciety, aiul (he Eejulta ot Ljhor, Capital, and Skill. By CniBLBS K 
r.uraerous Eluslratloiis. Amoricm E.lltion. Keviacd, idth Ad.lllions, I 

as- This i) cmjiliullcstly II teoi /or Ihe pti^li. It coolnini an immciiK nmonii 

crciy K^milj, and ia emry School and Putillo Libnij In the liind. Tho f.idi nnd II 
flrairn from almost every branch of skilful imduBty, and II ia a work »liiili the raec: 
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CHAMBEES' crCI.OP.ffiDIi OF ENGLISn LITBBATUBB. I 



f:,rm IlLclf wtitinffai 40atl«t«1 by a LioirriiphlCAl, 111 
i:i^ 1 cwnpLita vlav of En^lilli Ulcnlura Inwi tbe 
o;iou ibcn ho Tin, hcnmiwC fail U find nutter <bc ; 



to!y fmra irhiil li luptrfluoi 



CHAMBBHS' MI30SLnia.HT OP USEFOT. AND ENTBBTAIIT- 
IN J KNOWLEDGE. UliUil by Wiluaji CHiSiBiss. With elfgant lllustra- 
lii-e EngnLfingi. Ten vulnma. CloUi, tl-6* i ol"*. Bil", IW-M -, UhrBrj eheep, $10-00. 



rEAMBESS' HOME BOOK; o 



ol ot FmdHj Llbmy, faniilltln^ ompl* vrnioty for *vcry clus of ren 
ro iliMit n B™"1 1™"* (Or Uio lIMriiT ™oell(!iiC6 of Ihf floriti in Uii; 



1^1 auB WwK,tin> Toluma ia one, slotli, fUt book, $1.£0. 
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UUITBD STATS3 ISXFIiORIKa EXPEDITION; flurj 
li)J,HJJ,l-i40.1911,18l2,nnkTCuiuLiia Wilkes, U.S.N, Vol. i.i. 

TZE XiANDINO AT CAFE Anii:E! ; or, Tbi Chidtbr or thi I 



LAKE SUPBHIOR; Its PhyaiMl Character, Tpsetali™, ami Anlmali, I 
AuiMij miJ olhcra. One irulume oolavo, eleganUj Illudlniuja, cLulh, |3 50. 

THE HALXiia; ob,thb Shbrppoli. w thb WiTEiia. A T„Le oT IlumWe t 
Ihe Cmsi of Schtrawiir. Tri.nsLat.^ from the Qcrman of BiBusiiaitt, by Mrs. Oxos 

THB OBUISB OP THE NORTH STAR; A NarnitlTi! of the Ein 

DcniDBTk.FniiKe, Spain, Italy, StnlU, TurVey, Mwldra, tc. By Rev. Joes Ovi 
CiioDLia.D.D. With elefant lUuslraMons, &o. iaiiio,clolh, giltUcksBmi BMes, t 
doth, gill, $2.00 ; Turkey, Bill, $3.09. 

n BlaiT of Iiploraticini on (he 



COMPLETE POETICAL "WORKS OP WTT. T.TAW COWPEHi 



POETICAL WOKKa OP SIB WALTER SCOTT. 

tims. lBmi.,doth, tlOU. 

MILTON'S POETICAZ. WORKS. 'With a Life anil clof 
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GUYOT'S WORKS, VALUABLE MAPS, 

THE EARTH AND MAW; Lcolun 




OOMPAKATIVB PHYBICAI. AND HISTOBICAIi GEOaRA- 
PHY 1 cr, the Study of tho Earth and Inhabitant. A Sirica ot GtaauatHl Contsea, 

aUTOT'S MURAL MAPS. A aeries of elegant Colored Maps, prrijecleil .in a 
\tiige scale tijc ths Uecimtlon Bimci, consisting of a Map of Uio Worlil, North and South 
Americft,OtotTupliicalEienienla, Sc.eshiliiiing tho Physical Phenomona of the Globe. 
By l^Eessoi AkkuLd Ouiot, lii., 

Mir Of IHK Wosui, mnnnied, tlO.OO. 



By JuLts SUbcod. Two volumes 
ia3t~ Th* Map Ifl clFf&ntly colored, ao 



HAUVS GEOX.OOI0AI. CHART ; Giving an Ideal Seetion of the Sum 
Oeidoglcul FomaUous, with an Actual Section from the Atlantic U the Pscihc 0< 
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VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 

THE LECTUHE3 OF SIB WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART, I 
PwkaBi.njU-iiBlcwidMmpliysii;*, Liav^rsiiyull-Jiuliuit-liimbi^ii^jiJieSiKupiii 

taJumg tbtf AnUHfT^ Ulteat Developmuut vf Jlia Mow iMtgiciil Thuury. Ji^ail^il \iy U 

Aluijda]f:iL Oollcge, Oxfiinl, luul Joud VmTCHf AL A., uT JfdLubiu-ijtL lu ttfo r^t/jU uuu 



MEMTAIi PHILOSOPHY! Inolmling the Intellect, Hie Setiail 
li<jj'H[ l^uu, clolb, eniWaaea, $1 U. 






THBSAUBUS OF ENGLISH WOBDS AJSTD PHBABES, >n el 



iittj, Lumlun, «e. Kevjsua auaerliied, wllh u Lismf FureiBU IVonls ddiiml in 
n Aamacis tdiiliu, wiUi Additiusii ikd iHFUuvmiitBTj. l^lnxi, cluili, {l.SO. 



TA-LBY'S WATITRAL 'PHBOLOQY. Itlnrtrnted by Birly PlatM, wil 

Milh a Tooabulary of ScienlLBo Tmni. BlileS liy Jons IVihe. M. D. Improval aUii.,i 
niLh elegant nevlf engraied plalfe. ]tnin,dolh, embosseil, tl.25. 
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VALUABLE TEXT-BOOKS. 

PRINCIPLES or ZOOI-OSTi Tijudiio- tlie Sttucmr?, Detelepi 



PHINCIPLBS OF ZOuLOQT, PART U. 
THE ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGT; aJapted lo t 



EIui;MEHTa OE" MOHAL SdEITOE. Ej Fbiscis Watl 
I'rviUliulot Dconu Uuiiioraity. lima, ciulh, 81,25. 

MOHAL SCIBUCE ABRIDGED, a.ul adapted to Ibe uac 
The same, Che*1- Schohi ];dhius, Uuanis, 3S da. 

ELEMENTS Off POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Tci; 
V.D. IiUno.clolli, $1.26. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY ABRIDGED, and adapted to ili 



fCr G. * £. ieep. In adiitiim to wnrla pahlUihed hf Ihemtelve!, im rxttrimt lannrl 

ol puMiikert- pricfi. Tkeg intiiti (*< attenClBn if Hmkntltrr,, Tratwlling Jfffnli 

a lOitral diteaanl it Jinifitrmlg mode), to their fxtensiet itock. Cojiit' of Tttt-hook 
far txamttatUm vnlt be sent ig mail or olhernm, to any ant ttannmitling as 
HiLP the price of the lamt. icr Ordern from anj/ part of the aonrtlry prompll 
altinded ta ailh failhfulntn and dsspatck. ^33) 
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WOKKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS. 

KITTO'S POPULAR CYCLOPAEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITERA. 
TJiia. UiraJi^Liacil Ituru IliB larsw work. Uj 11« Amlnir, Jhiis Kitto.D, 1>. Aa- 
Sisw^by JiJiBsTiiLon, D. D.ofClasauw. Wilh uver Ave hundred lUustnitious. Una 
voliuns, ocUvo, 812 pp. CloUi, JiWI i sheep, t».W ; oLolh, bLII, $4.00 I lall mif, $4.00. 



^HB HISTOBT OP PALESTrKTB, trc 
I'imc i Hicli ChBiaEra on Ihc Geoj-rai.hy toil Kati 
tUdisancl Inslitutioiu of Uie Ilfbrews. Hy JuES 



ANALYTICAL CONCOKDANCE TO THE HOLY ECaiP- 
'I'UEESj or, the Bible prcseqledunrtiTDialidclandCtaaaified Iluada ot Topic, By 
Jon.vEiuiB, D. »., LL D., AmhurofBiblicil Cyeloiisdia," "EccleatoiliciL Cjclopie- 
iW '■ DicliODBrr of Ihe ^bl!," eto. One volume, uclavo, 640 pp. CloUi, $3.00 ; diM p, 
iSM ; clalh, gilt, fl "D i taUt Turkey morocco, $4,00. 



.la EompaOlloa WJEh bi 
' toplca prIncliHillj. an 



C3'trDBri''a COUrENSED COTTCOEDAMCBI, a Ccmiilete Concort, 
nncew Uis Iljly Sdriptarca. Ey ALKiisofB Cbidhs. IIuvIbcU and Ke-efliled by tbo 
Key. Latu. Kjso, LL D. Oclaio, clolli backs, $1.2B ; Bheep, $1,60. 

Tie conaeiuaSon of the fl.'Oliilioni of Scriploie, jmnsed unilcr iln miMl olicloiig heodi, uhlle 
]i iliviiittAn lie lmltart]ie Tork. grraltjf^/tuiiitriteg Ihe flndjne of nny Ter|oir«d inuagc. 

"^Wohave JD IhiaedLaonofCroden Ihefiert mado betlsf. Thai i^ the present Is bcttflt adapted 
to Ih« purpotei of a CohcordoDH. by theonBureof sopetfluoiia rcfnencfi, thoomlaaion of nnne. 

[ida:>tad liy itiinlcelatlKnioinsof miny vhoncc<1 and ou^htto poueic nich a vorlc, thu lb* 
tjimer large ud expeuln edl^ob-"— i'urjran Bpeortltr-. 

Jl. COMMBTirTARY OTT THE OHIQIKAL TEXT OF TEEE ACTS 
OP THE & POaTLES. By lIumTio n. IUckett, D. D., Trot of biblical Liter. 

edition. Royal octavo, cloth, £2.25. 
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IMPOKTAST NEW WORKS. 



"Cycliipj.lUii*M«r»lBiia IWIigiwii Ai 



hi jfaWa ipvukOT, t> th* 



THE LTPB OP JOHN MILTON, Namtoltn CnnnetU. 
ltei-lsaiiaiiciL,an.l UiEKji.HlisT.iK( of iiis'lljiii. Dj-UavidII 



It j^ul ocuio, i^tb, tO.OO. 



ESSAY'S HI BIOGBAPHY AND CBITICISM. B7 f 1 
A.,iuilhorof "TlieCiirlillM Lit;, SotU and ludivyuiil." ArriuiB«l 
Parti, lino, olMh, each, tl.2S. 
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VALUABLE WOEKS 

GOULD AND LINCOLN, 

5:1 WASHIKCTON STCITET, BOSTON. 
THE CHBISTIAN LIFE ; SoaiL asd iKDmDBii.. By Peizb Batsu, M. i 



MEW EITGLAITD THEOCSAOT. From the aErman of Ul 
theCoosrcealionalisLsof Ns^itEiiglanil. with an Isthodcctios by St. 
a. C. CosiST, author of " The Bnglish BrWe," etc. 12ino, clulh, tJ.M 



THE Mission" OF TEE COMFORTEE; will 

$1.M. 
THE BETTER LAUD ; or. Iho BoUever'a Joutoey a 



THE EVENTNG OF LIFE; ot, tight and Comfort nmidaHlit ShadoT 
clhiing Years. By Kev. jEUKHiiE Chipli:!, E. D. a mw KfVi'eJ, and HI' 



A WREATH AROXTUD THE CHOSSj or, Ecri,.hiro Tntha I 
Br Iho Kci-. A. Uonro.f Bsons, H. D. Rtcominen.latorr PreKce, bj Joe 
Jambs. With a beautiful Erontispieci:. Iflmo, ctuth, 60 cte. 
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WOEKS FOR CHURCH MEMBERS. 



THE SCHOOL OP CHRIST; o(. ClmBllanity Viswfd in its Leailmg Aapeots. 

THE CHBISTIAM" PASTOR ; His Work and tto Neeilfol Preparalbn. By 
ALViB HOVBT, B. v.. Prof, of Theology in the NewtflO Tlieol, Inst. lOmo. pp. 00 ; 
flexible cloOi, 2& ceaU ; paper coverz, 12 gents, 

AFGU^OS; or, DIrectloDB to Persons Just connnencing a Beligioiia Life. SSmo, peper 

THE HAEVEBT AWD THE REAPERS. Home Work for All, and how to 

Tl,i.wctkisltlicattdlo1J,8toi.vfH.orm-A luhom »h.l ^affbedoi,.,hr.h™miwi,=H,», 



THE CHUECH-MEMBER'S GUIDE. By tlieRev. Jniis A, Jikeb. Mi 
bj-J. O. Ceocles, p. p. New eiliUon. Wilk Introductory Esaaj, by Rev, Hum. 
WisgLow. Ciiitli, 33 eta. 

THE CHURCH IN BAHWEST, By Bev. Jobk A. Jhibb. iaino,dMh.«l 
UHRISTIAH' PBOGBBSS. A Sequel lo the Ansious Iii4ui«r. By J. 



limC^dtTUidc 
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VALUABLE NEW WORKS. 

OOD BEVEALED IN NATUHE AND IN CHEIST i iacloling ■ 
Itcluuiciuii ul Uiu DtujlDpmcut Thturj oouUillKa in tlic " Vcatigea „i the Matnr^l KisUifJ 
of Crtatiuu," liy lltv, JjMiia B. Wujibb, aultur of " Ihb FniLosurur of THii tLis 



encebtlie Civil Ma£iatmLQ<^ree Seraumj). 

THE GBEAT DAY OP ATONBMEITT ; or, Meditationa and Prayi 



THE EXTENT OP THE ATONEMENT IN ITS KBLATIOM" 
TO QOD AND THE tTNITEHSB. By Rtv. Tbomib W. Jekbib.D. » 
late Prcaideul of CowbKI CoUege, Loarton. lano, doth, $1.00. 



THE nUTATION OP CHRIST. By Thosi.s a Kemhs. W«h so Im 
ducMiy Essay, hy Thiihas CriiLMCHa, D. B, Edited hj Howibd Milcoh, B, D. 
d™ ediLion, with n Lira ok Thokis i Kkiifis, by Dr. C. CtLMiSN, aallior of "1 
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VALUABLE WOBKS. 



FOOTSTEPS OP OtJK POEEPATHBBSi ' 



HBPITBLIOAS OHBISTIAMITTj or, True Libertj, ss exhibited 1 
Idfe, Prtoi'pts, and earl; Dis;;iplesot the Great KEileemer. By lh« Kev. K. L. Mi 
1). L., auUiur of " Fn>verl» fat the People," &c. Sfiaoi edition. ISmo, cloth, tl 



CHRISTIANITY DEOiIGUSTIlATED ; in fmi dialidot and indepeimenl 

tkssiah. By ILei-. lliBVEYNEKtoMU, 12nio, elotli, 76 cts. 
THE SAIITT'S EVEBniASTIKQ BEST. Bj- Kichahd li.uBB 16qh), 

THE BELIGIONS OF THE -WORLD, and their Relaliona to ChrWianity. 

16luo,cloU^I30cl3. 

THE CHRISTIAN WOBLD UNMASKED. By Joaa Berkidce, A M., 
\ic:ir or Evert-m, BaUordblilre. ^ith a Life of the Auttior, b/ Etev. TuoaliS Gcturib, 
D. D., Minister idFree St. Jubn'B,£diulHir«li. ISjud, cldth, I>0 otx. 



GTJIDO AND 
Tnic Consecration 



■a BHiiNii. niUi Ui tnttDdiuUDn by J( 
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DK. JOHN IIAKRIS' WOKKS. 

"SKB GHEAT TEACHER; or, CharaeKrisUca of our Lotd'sMLoislry. ByJonM 

THB GBEIAT OOaOUSSION ; or, the Christian Chorch eongiimtsl and 

THE PRE.AI5AMITB BAHTH Contr.bulions u> Theologicul SeieiKe. Dj 
Jjtia HiMi.ii, i>. U. Ht. Biul revised udiUon Umo. tlotb, $1,00. 

MAM" PRIMBVAL; or, the Consmmlon and PnmiU.e Condition of the Human 

Uriug. With a ftuely engraved PodiJil of Hie Author 12mo, oloth, $1-25. 
PATEIAKCHY; or, the Tamlly, iia Conalltulion and ProbaUon. ISnm <.iofh *i 5i 



SBRMOTTS, CHARGES, ADDBBSSES, &c., d. 



3DR. "W7ILI.IA.3MS' TWORIES, 



RELIGIOUS PEOQHBSS ; Cisararaes on the DeTelopment of th? Christian 
Character. By WilLTAM R. WiLLiiBS, D. D. TtUrd edition. 12ino, dolh. 86 cla. 

much poeliral inienlioil yiclAa luoh i wliiine hmiage to the lo^cal element.- - /famer'i JfcBttJj, 
msCELLANlES. By Willum B. WituiHS, D. D. New and improved edition. 

THE PRBACHBB AND THB KING; or, Bourdalouc in the Court «f Louis 
from the French of L P. Bdbgenek, Pari,. Iniro-lnetion hy the Rev. Qeorgk Pons, 

TUB PRIEST AND THE HnatTEBTOT; or, Peraetnlion tii the Age cf 
Louis XV Traqalatcd from the Ftencli at L. P. Eunt'ener. Two vols, lano, cloth, |2.2S. 
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BIOGRAPHIES AND WOKKS ON SISSIONS, 

THE MISSION AR? ENTBKPKISB ; a CtJIfcUon uf lh= IcgBt miFi>rl:ml 

A HISTORY OP AMBRICAH BAPTIST MISSIOBTS, In Asia, 
Atric,., Kurope, and Norlli America, fn™ Uidr au-lLesl wmmaueonicnt to tlie iita^ul 
lime. Prepared unOer tha direction ot the American Li>L>clat MIsilonory Union. By 









DB. QBAWT ATTD THE MOUNTAIN NBSTOEIANS. By Sey. 



THE KAHETT APOSTLE; or, Memi^r ot Ko-TajH-Bi 
vert. WiihnDticesconmrninshisNultnn. Bj Rev. Bqjhois M 
Edited by Prof. II. J. Biplei.. ISmo, cloih, 25 cla. 



MEMOIR OP AITN H. JDDSOW, lale MiasLonaty to 
D. KsowLea. Anen eilillan. Fifty-seventh thousaod. lSma,ci 
PiSK Eomos, s-ith plates, Ifimo, cLoih, gill, 35 ets. 



KEMOia OP HENRIETTA SHUCK, 



MSMOIIl OP REV. VriLLIAM G. CROCKER, lal« Mission 
Afrirj, amcns Ihc Bassaa. Indmling a History of lie MiMion. EylL.B 
With a likeness. ISmo, clolli, 03 ets. 
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TALL'ABLE WOKKS. 



PIBST THIWGS; or, The DevcJopinent of Chnrqh lire. By BiBOS erow, 
IISAVHiJI. Bj James Williju Kimbsll. Witt an tLegint vlsnsUe Utlc 



THE PEOGKESS OF BAPTIST PBINCIPr,B3 IN THE LAST 



THOUGHTS OH" THE PEESENT COLLEGIATE SySTEM In iha 
Uuiicil Sliilcs. l;y fniKcis W.^LSD, D. B. Mmo, clolh, 60 ocnls. 

BACKED HHETOEICi or, Composition and Delivery of Sennont, By H. J 
HiPLET, 1> D., Prof, in Ncwlon HiMl. Inst. To wbich is wliled, Ba. WiRH-a Uisis 
OS BiTBMPUiiiBEOUa PuBiCHiso. Socond Chouaand. ISmo, elolb, 15 e»s. 



E PLUEALITF OP WORLDS. A New Enrao*. With k Sdppi 
X Diitouua,iniiliii;lilhaaulhor'jRa«icwsrsarercHewaa, IBmo, clulh, $1.) 



THE CAMEL; HiaOrsanii 
1:111-0.1 uclliin into Uio U.iJte.1 S» 
sluutiuuplc. lano, cloth, 63 cu 
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VALUABLE BIOGRAPHIES. 



IiTPE OP JAMES MONTGOMERY. By M 



MEMOIR OP ROQER "WTU.IAMS, PounSerof theSlale ofEhodo la: 
By Prof. WiLLiiM GiMMlU.^ A. M. ISmo, cloih, 76 ots. 

PHILIP DODDRIDGE. Hia Life and Labors. By JoHHSronoETOH.r.r. 



THE LIPE AND COBRESPOMDENCE OP JOHN POSTER. 
Edileii byJ.K KvLiBD.witil lli-liws of Mr, FusTun, as a Preacher anil a Compsi.Uoil. 



JiIEMORIES OP A GEANDMOTHEB. By a Lady of Massaohmi 
18m<.,doU>,50cla. 



THE TEACHER'S LAST 1.B3S01S". A Man 
or the Charisstomi Female Seminary, "ith RfminiaccncH 
By Cathirisb S. BinfiER, an Associate Teacber. With a 
of the Seminary, lano, cloUi, $1.09. 
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TALUAllLE WOEKS. 



PaHMANBtrT EBALITIE3 OF EBLIGIOH", AND THE PEES- 
Elir BELIQIOUS INTEREST. A B^mon pr^aeb=d in ihu Ui;dt.)iil-iir«! 
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